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3d  liquid  concreteinto  a ft 
lards-after  the  mixture  hai 
i grain  was  set  forever. 


PROVINCETOWN 


SS^OOLHOUSEGALLERY 


DAVID  HILLIARD 


494  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVI NCETOWN  MA 
02657  508.487.4800  WWW.GALLERYSCHOOLHOUSE.COM 
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A CENTURY  OF 
INSPIRATION 


As  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  celebrates  its  first  100  years 

in  the  oldest  continuous  art  colony  in  America,  its  program 
and  exhibition  schedules  highlight  significant  artists, 
artwork,  and  events  that  have  contributed  to  PAAM 
becoming  the  vital  cultural  institution  it  is  today. 

PAAM  100  is  a celebration  of  art  and  community. 
For  the  past  century,  Provincetown  has  welcomed,  nurtured 
and  inspired  artists  from  all  over  the  world  - not  just  to  cre- 
ate, but  to  connect  with  the  town  and  its  people.  Only  in 
Provincetown  could  this  unique  relationship  between  artists 
and  community  members  become  the  defining  experience 
of  this  fabled,  outermost  point  of  Cape  Cod. 

Life  in  Provincetown  has  for  the  past  100  years 
been  charted  by  the  interactions 
between  these  two  groups, 
from  destitute  artists  trading  paintings  for  lodging  from 
owners  of  local  homes  or  guesthouses,  to  fisherman 
offering  a share  of  their  day’s  catch  to  provide  a meal  for  an 
artist  who  might  otherwise  go  without,  to  the  walls  of  local 
cafes  and  homes  lined  with  artwork  given  in  exchange  for 
simple  kindnesses.  PAAM  represents  art  and  everyday  life, 
constantly  mixing  and  connecting. 

During  this  Centennial  summer, 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 

honors  friends  and  neighbors 
whose  support  for  its  member  artists  has  been  their 
lifeblood.  PAAM  welcomes  all  to  join  in  and  share  their 
experiences  of  art  and  community,  as  vibrant  and  essential 
today  as  it  was  when  PAAM  was  founded  in  1914. 


PROVINCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM 

460  COMMERCIAL  STREET  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 
WWW.PAAM.ORG  508.487.1750  INFO@PAAM.ORG 
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COLE  PHOTOGRAPHED  BY  JUERGEN  TELLER 


MARC  JACOBS 


FINE  ARTS  W 

in  Provincetown 


2014  SCHEDULE 


EVENTS 
July  12 

5th  Annual  Summer  Awards  Celebration 
Honorees:  Robert  De  Niro,  Sr.,  Robert  De  Niro,  Jr. 

& Ann  Patchett 

August  2 

Poemjazz:  Robert  Pinsky,  Laurence  Hobgood 
& Stan  Strickland 

August  16 

38th  Annual  Art  Auction 

Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow 

Featured  artists:  Ross  Moffett,  Paul  Resika  & Jarrod  Beck 

August  23 

Voices:  Patty  Larkin  & Marie  Howe 

September  15-21 

Magnum  Days  @ the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 
in  Provincetown 

October 

New  York  City  Benefit  & Exhibition 


EXHIBITIONS 

HUDSON  D.  WALKER  GALLERY 

June13-July7 

Summer  Program  New  Faculty  Show 

July12-August4 

Robert  De  Niro,  Sr.,  Selected  Works 

August  8-15 

38th  Annual  Auction  Preview 

August  22-September  2 

Queer  Fellows:  A Side  Seldom  Seen 

September  15-21 

Magnum  Days  ©the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center 


SUMMER  WORKSHOP  PROGRAM 

June  16-August  29, 2014 
Classes  in  creative  writing  and  the  visual  arts. 

fawc.org/summer 

24PEARLSTREET- ONLINE  WRITING  PROGRAM 

Learn  from  acclaimed  writers  and  poets 
wherever  you  are,  whenever  you  want 
fawc.org/24pearlstreet 

FELLOWSHIP  PROGRAM 

Seven-month  residencies  in  Provincetown 
for  emerging  writers  and  visual  artists. 

fawc.org/fellowships 

YEAR-ROUND  ACTIVITIES  AND  EVENTS 

In  addition  to  an  exciting  schedule  of  special  events, 
the  Work  Center  features  free  readings  and  exhibitions 
open  to  the  public,  ail  year  long. 

fawc.org/calendar 

MEMBERSHIP  SOCIETY 

Support  the  Work  Center  and  be  part  of  a dynamic 
community  dedicated  to  enriching  the  future  of 
contemporary  art  and  literature. 
fawc.org/membership 


24  Pearl  Street  | Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.9960 1 info@fawc.org 
www.fawc.org 
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ARTVWRKS.  JoANNEK. 

SUSAN  LY  W AN,  Dune  Rake  Drawing  (High  Head),  201 3 
Visual  Arts  Fellow  1981-1982  and  2014  Summer  Program  faculty  member 


l-TS 


SUMMER 

SALON 


ROSE  BASILE 
ROBERT  BEAUCHAMP 
DANIEL  BRUSTLEIN 
PETER  BUSA 
GIORGIO  CAVALLON 
OLIVER  CHAFFEE 
NANNO  DE  GROOT 
EDWIN  DICKINSON 
DOROTHY  EISNER 
GIL  FRANKLIN 
WILLIAM  FREED 
MAURICE  FREEDMAN 
JAMES  GAHAGAN 
MARY  HACKETT 
JACK  HALL 
MYRNA  HARRISON 
HANS  HOFMANN 
LESTER  JOHNSON 
WOLF  KAHN 
KARL  KNATHS 
SHARLI  POWERS  LAND 
BLANCHE  LAZZELL 
PAT  LIPSKY 
CHARLES  LITTLER 
GEORGE  LLOYD 
MICHAEL  LOEW 
PHILIP  MALICOAT 
GEORGE  MCNEIL 
JAY  MILDER 
ROSS  MOFFETT 
ROBERT  MOTHERWELL 
JAN  MULLER 
SEONG  MOY 
LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY 
HAYNES  OWNBY 
JACKTWORKOV 
ILYASCHOR 
RESIASCHOR 
MYRON  STOUT 
KENNETH  STUBBS 
TONYVEVERS 
E.  AMBROSE  WEBSTER 
AGNES  WEINRICH 


Hans  Hofmann,  Untitled,  1962,  oil  on  paper,  23  5/8  x 1 1 inches 


ACM 

450  HARRISON  AVENUE  SUITE  305  BOSTON  MA  02118 
6 1 7.585.9  5 5 1 INFO@ACMEFINEART.COM  WWW.ACMEFINEART.COM 


EFINE  ART  AND  DESIGN 


ETHAN  COHEIf^r 

^Sjl  'yVEST  I^TH  ST, 

T 212'»625i125 


com  I ecfi@ei 


'r'l, 

;*i'  '''  'I 
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BREON  DUNIGAN,  SPRINS,  2014,  WOOD  AND  FABRIC,  36h  x 14w  x 324o  inches 


Bailey  Bob  Bailey,  Pam  Brown,  Kathline  Carr 
Breon  Dunigan,  Maryalice  Johnston,  Constantine  Manos 
Francis  Olschafskie,  Jim  Peters,  Anna  Poor 
Michael  Prodanou,  Mira  Schor,  Jonathan  Shahn 
Bert  Yarborough,  Tim  Winn  & Zehra  Khan 


494  COMMERCIAL  ST  (ENTRY  ON  HOWLAND  ST)  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 

508.487.1 1 53  www.artstrand.com 


Mitchell  Johnson 

Catalog  by  request  / catalog@mitchelljohnson.CQm 


Mitchell  Johnson’s  paintings  have  appeared  in  ARTnews,  ARTFORUM,  Art  in  America,  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  American  Artist, 
Oprah’s  Next  Chapter,  The  Mindy  Project,  Southwest  Art,  San  Francisco  Magazine,  Provincetown  Arts,  Modern  Painters,  Art  Ltd.,  Cape 
Arts  Review,  Sunset  Magazine,  Gentry,  The  Fluffington  Post,  American  Contemporary  Art,  and  many  feature  films  including  The  Floliday 
[200B],  It’s  Complicated  [2009],  The  Lodger  [2009],  and  Crazy  Stupid  Love  [201 1 ].  New  monograph,  Color  as  Content,  now  available 
at  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 


TRURO  IBLUE  ROOF  TWO}.  2014,  1 7 X 28  INCHES.  OIL  ON  LINEN,  RACE  POINT,  201 2-201 3,  32  X 58  INCHES,  OIL  ON  LINEN. 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 


Specializing  in  Early  and  Contemporary  Provincetown  Art  Folk  Art  & Fine  Jewelry 


De  Hirsh  Margules 

Art  Lives  On  Our  Walls 


Charles  Heinz 


Jim  Forsberg 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY 
2 Gosnold  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.2169 

(Town  Landing  on  the  beach, 
across  from  ADAMS) 


JULIE  HELLER  EAST 
465  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508.487.2166 
(Across  from  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum) 


1 1 AM  - 1 1 PM,  Daily  in  Season 
And  by  appointment 

info@juliehellergallery.com 

www.juliehellergallery.com 
or  findusonfgjgUUUJI 


"STUDIO  INTERIOR  WITH  3 SAILBOATS"  OIL  ON  LINEN  40  X 40  INCHES 

LILLIA  FRANTIN 


JULIE  HELLER  GALLERY  465  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA 
CHRISTINA  GALLERY  32  North  Water  Street  Edgartown,  Martha's  Vineyard,  MA 
J.  Todd  Gallery  492  Main  Street  Chatham,  MA 

Palm  Beach  Santa  Fe  Palm  Desert 


MARLA  LIPKIN 


www.marlalipkinart.com 


HIGH  HEAD  ROAD 

OIL  ON  CANVAS,  40"  BY  60" 


exhibition  catalog  availabie 


Photo  by  BernieCleff 


thomasmccormick.com 

vallarinofineart.com 


MAURICE  FREEDMAN 

American  Modernist  [1904-1985] 


Mario's  Weathervane  1940  oil  on  canvas  20  x 30  inches 


Announcing 
the  forthcoming 
solo  exhibition 

■ 

Provincetown 
Art  Association 
and  Museum 

■ 

Summer  2015 

For  further  information, 
contact  Alan  Freedman 

alan@freedacres.com 


PACKARD 

GALLERY 


418  Commercial  Street  Provincetown,  MA  02657  (508)  487-4690 
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ALDENGALLERY 


I423  Commercial  Street  i www.aldengallery.com  I t 508.487.4230 
I Open  year  round-daily  during  season 


May  23  June  26; 

"Seven” — Group  Show  with  all 
Alden  Gallery  artists 
June  27  July  10: 

Robert  Glisson,  Linda  Reedy, 

Anne  Salas 
July  II  July  24: 

Paul  Kelly,  Mike  Wright 
July  25  - August  7: 

Laurence  Young,  Robert  Morgan, 
Paul  Pedulla 
August  8 - August  21: 

Ed  Christie,  loerg  Dressier 
August  22  September  4: 

Kevin  Cyr,  Catherine  McCarthy 
September  5 September  25: 
Cathleen  Daley,  Alice  Denison 
September  26  January  i: 
AUTUMN  GROUP  SHOW— 

Ed  Christie,  Kevin  Cpr, 

Cathleen  Dak];,  Alice  Denison, 

Joerg  Dressier,  Robert  Glisson, 

Raiil  Gonzalez  III,  Paul  Kelli;, 
Catherine  McCarthi;,  Robert  Morgan, 
Paul  Padulla,  Mark  Palmer, 

Linda  Reedp,  Anne  Salas, 

Mike  Wright,  and  Laurence  Young 


14  i'PO/lUCETO'WMARTS  2014 


MARC  STRAUS 


Jeffrey  Gibson  Installation  at  MARC  STRAUS  2014.  photo  by  Etienne  Frossard 


299  Grand  Street  • New  York,  NY  10002  • 212-510-7646  • www.marcstraus.com  • info@marcstraus.com 


Thomas  Bangsted 
Birgit  Brenner 
Jeffrey  Gibson 
Charles  Hinman 
Sam  jinks 
Chris  Jones 
Marin  Majic 
Martha  Mysko 
John  Newsom 
Jong  Oh 
Paul  Pretzer 
Uif  Puder 
Antonio  Santin 
Zlatan  Vehabovic 
EntangWiharso 


DEBORAH  MARTIN 
NARROW  LANDS 

With  poems  by  Nicky  Sa-eun  Schildkraut 

JULY  4-15,  2014 


K®BALT 


366  COMMERCIAL  ST  PROVINCETOWN  MA  02657 
508.487.1  132  WWW.KOBALTGALLERY.COM 
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JUNE  5— SEPTEMBER  30,  2014 

CIRCA  1945 

ABSTRACT  ART  IN  THE  RENEE  & CHAIM  GROSS  FOUNDATION  COLLECTION 

Byron  Browne  Max  Ernst  Roberto  Matta 

Peter  Busa  Arshile  Gorky  Irene  Rice  Pereira 

Sylvia  Carewe  Chaim  Gross  Pablo  Picasso 

Stuart  Davis  Jacob  Lawrence  Theodores  Stamos 

Willem  de  Kooning  Fernand  Leger  Nahum  Tsehaebasov 

Exhibition  made  possible  by  the  artists,  donors,  and  supporters  of  our  2014  fundraiser  Across 
the  Gerterations  in  support  of  the  Foundation’s  exhibitions  and  educational  programming. 

The  Renee  & Chaim  Gross  Foundation 

Sculpture  studio  and  house  museum  of  American  artist  Chaim  Gross 

526  LaGuardia  Place,  New  York,  NY  10012 

Open  to  the  public  Thursdays  and  Fridays  1-5  pm 

Or  by  appointment  | (212)  529-4906  | www.rcgrossfoundation.org 

Peter  Busa.  Turkish  Moonbeam  (detail),  c.  1945.  Oil  on  canvas,  21  x 36  Inches.  The  Renee  & Chaim  Gross  Foundation.  New  York 


WELLFLEET 
The  Art  Gallery  Town 


"SATURDAY  IS  GALLERY  NIGHT’ 


W.  MA\N  ST 

'□ 
SOOEftBERCH  I 

^ LEFT  BANK 
SMALL  WORKS 
GALLERY 


Gallery  and  Restaurant  Guide  Available 

Stroll  through  the  village  and  enjoy  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  collections  of  art  on  Cape  Cod. 
Join  gallery  receptions  on  Saturday  evenings. 


“Violet,”  2014 

30  X 40  inches  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 


RAY  ELMAN 

COMMISSIONED  PORTRAITS 


“Uncle  Boris’  Dune  Shack,”  2013 

60  X 40  inches  . oil  & digital  collage  on  canvas 


WWW.RAYMONDELMAN.COM 
raymondelman@gmail.com 
617 . 515 . 2311 
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ANTONE^LI  GIARDELLI  GALLERY 

THOMAS  ANTONELLI 

il6  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-9693 


Arthur  Egeli  - Pulling  it  In  - Oil  on  canvas  ■ 48" x4S" 

EGELI  GALLERY 


382  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
508-487-0044 

www.egeligallery.com 
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wmps 

astle  Hill 


Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill 

offers  165  Workshops  in  painting,  print- 
making,  drawing,  photography,  writing, 
sculpture,  co'amics  and  much  more.  See 

our  website  for  more  details  or  call  us  at 
508.349.7511. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  2014 

JULY  6 Artists  Postcard  Show  & Fundraiser,  4-6pm 

JULY  9 The  Role  of  Art  Criticism  Today  with  Barry  Schwabsky, 

Mira  Schor,  Helen  Miranda  Wilson  & Joanne  Mattera,  7pm 
JULY  10  Poetry  Reading  with  Barry  Schwabsky,  6:30pm 
JULY  15  Reading  by  Stephen  Kinzer,  6:30pm 
JULY  19  Summer  Bash!  Honoring  Stephen  Kinzer,  6-9pm 
AUG  4 Mark  Bittman  Dinner  "Get  Roasted  & Smoked",  6:30-9pm 
AUG  7 Stand-Up  Comedy  Night  w Ethan  Herschenfeld,  7pm 
AUG  9 Castle  Hill  Silent  Art  Auction,  5:30pm 
AUG  28  John  Bunker  Lecture:  "Not  Far  From  the  Tree"  6:30pm 
SEPT  3 Artist  Panel  Discussion,  with  Deborah  Forman,  7pm 


TRURO  CENTER 
FORTHEARTSAT 

CASTLE  HILL 


10  Meetinghouse  Road,  Truro,  MA  02666 


www.castlehill.org 


Cove  Gallery 

Fine  Art  and  Custom  Framing 


Our  26th  Year 
In  Wellfleet 


Cape  Cod  Ice  Rob  Brooks  Oil  on  Canvas  20x24 


Opening  Receptions 
Saturday  Nights  in  Wellfleet 
6-8  PM 


July  19th  Tomie  dePaola 
August  2nd  Larry  Horowitz 
August  16th  Mary  Moquin 
and  Jane  Lincoln 


15  Commercial  Street,  Wellfleet  MA  508-349-2530 
w\A/w. covegallery.com  email:covegallery@msn.com 

2624  Main  Street,  South  Chatham  MA  774-408-7575 
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KIM  K E 

= T T L E R 

Paintings  available  at  Addison  Art  Gallery,  Orleans 

www.addisonart.com 

kimvictoriakettler@gmail.com 

"Bloom"  2014  Acrylic  on  canvas  36"  x 48" 


Jeannie  Motherwell  - New  Paintings 

Joy  Street  Studios  - 86  Joy  Street,  Studio  #4  - Somerville,  MA  02143 
JMoth@aol.com  - jeanniemotherwell.com 
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Cape  Art  Tiles 


Wholesale  Retail  Custom 


Artists’  images  reproduced  on  tile,  glass  cutting  boards,  coasters 
clocks  and  other  surfaces. 


309  Commercial  Street  Provincetown  Ma,  02657 
508'487'0323 
www.CapeArtTiles.com 


Cid  Bolduc 


www.ddbolduc.com 


MICHAEL 

PRODANOU 

drawings 

.1 

michaelprodanou.com 

Richard  Pepitone 

Studio 

2.34  Commercial  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
del;  508.487.4200 
richard@pepitoneart.com 


HILDA  NEILY  GALLERY 


364  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  Massachusetts 
508-487-6300  • hildaneilygallery.com 


gail  browne 


contemporary  regional  artist 
364  commercial  street 
provincetown  508.487.6812 


Joan  Lee  Stassi 

Fenwick  & Stassi  Studio 

234  Commercial  Street  - Provincetown,  Ma  02657 
815.494.6538 
www.stassiworks.com 

'*Se/7  Tree'*  mixed  media  - wood  panel  8"  x 8’  x 2" 
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THE  CAPE 
SCHOOL 
OPART 


To  sign  up  for  classes,  visit: 

CapeSchoolofArt.com 

E-mail:  info@capeschoolofart.com 

617-717-9568 

2013  classes  in  Provincetown: 
Portrait,  Figure,  Landscape,  and 
Still  Life,  all  in  natural  light. 


The  principles  of  light  and  color  taught  by  Charles  Hawthorne 
and  Henry  Hensche,  beginning  in  1899,  continue  today. 

The  Cape  School  of  Art  is  a non-profit  organization. 

The  Cape  School  of  Art  admits  students  of any  race,  color,  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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Penny  Arcade 
Diane  Ayott 
Bebe  Beard 
..aura  Bell 
Susan  Bernstein 
Justin  Vivian  Bond 
Terry  Boutelle 
Melanie  Braverman 
Linda  Leslie  Brown 
Karen  Cappotto 
Barbara  Cohen 
Liz  Collins 
Jay  Critchley 
Katrina  del  Mar 
Mary  Deangelis 
Richard  Dorff 
Dana  Dunham 
Dana  Ellyn 
Jennifer  Engel 
James  Forren 
Ian  Ganassi 
Victoria  Haynes 
Maura  Jasper 
Heather  Kapplow 
Keith  Krisa 
Judy  Mannarino 
Bobby  Miller 
Jennifer  Moller 
Jill  Pangallo 
Pat  Place 
Marian  Roth 
Jicky  Schnee 
Matt  Sesow 
Sam  Smiley 
Mary  Ting 
Lisa  Turngren 
Champa  Vaid 
Nina  West 
Forrest  Williams 
Tim  Winn 
Luanne  E Witkowski 
Laura  Wult 


es 


artmar 


own.com 


info@artmarketprovincetown.com 


Brian  Larkin 

2M 

Coin  iu:  G\r.u:i{v 

if  •• 

508-487-4200 

230  Commercial  St. 

Provincetown 

www.brianlarkin.com 

ALD  E N 
GALLERY 

423  Commercial  St. 
Provincetown,  ma 
508.487.4230 


JOERG 


Hope  Voorhees  Pfeiffer,  Mending  the  Nets,  1961,  oil  on  board,  16”  x 20" 


JAMES  R.  BAKKER  ANTIQUES 

Provincetown's  most  eclectic  selection  of 
estate  antiques  and  fine  arts  from  the  17th  to  21st  century 


359  Commercial  Street  • 508-413-9758 
www.bakkerproject.com  • spencer@bakkerproject.com 
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Shop  Therapy 

is  proud  to  support 
Richard  Pepitone's  tale  of 
survival , "Gone  For  The  Day." 

"This  book  reminds  me  of 
William  Kennedy's  Ironweed." 

— Chris  Busa  of  Provincetown  Arts 


Please  visit  us  at  our  new  location  at  286  Commercial  Street 
in  the  heart  of  Provincetown.  A two-story  psychedelic 
emporium  for  all  of  your  alternative  needs  and  temptations. 


Shop  Therapy 


— Anti-established  and  Surviving  Since  1974 


346  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  508-487-9387  shoptherapy.com 


T 


WHAi^ 

TTvsdulie-  years 


continually  adventurous 

Theater.  Music. 
Dance. Opera. Film 


CELEBRATING  OUR  30TH  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR  DEDICATED  TO  JULIE  HARRIS 


Previews  June  26.  27 
Runs  June  28  - July  19 


Previews  July  24,  25 
Runs  July  26-August  23 


Previews  August  28.  29 
Runs  August  30-Sept  21 


I Am  A The 


Period  of 


Fabulous 

Lipitones 


Adjustment 


and  at  the  Tennessee 
Williams  Festival  in 
Provincetown 

Sept  26-28 


PO  Box  797  I 2357  Rt.  6 Wellfleet,  MA  02667  \ what.org  | 508-349-9428 


Leonard  Bernstein 


CASSANDRA  LANCCR 


Terrence  Mcnally 


Ravmond-Jean  Frontain 


James  Purdy 


MiCHACL  Schwartz 


Colin  Carman 


Come  for  the  Insight, 
Stay  for  the  Conversation 


The  Gay  & Lesbian  Review 


WORLDWIDE 


Cl/Vssic  Cvmp 


BRl  CE  UBRUCE 

Ciiiiip  Ami  Anli-Cainp 
ill  itic  Century 


RICILVRD  S.  PRL^IlTIl 

Out  Come*  Driiciil.i 


ClARH  VAI.l 

DrAtf  Kiiigx  frill 


MICHAEL }.  MURPHY 


Iconoclasts 


Subscribe  On-line 

www.GLReview.org 
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Blessing  of  the  Fleet,  36"  x 48"  Oil  on  Panel 


Jane  Paradise  Photography  STUDIO:  4 Fortuna  Road 

Provincetown  MA 
415-321-0382 

Represented  by:  Galatea  Fine  Art  - Boston  MA  jane@janeParadise.com 


JIM  (Seamus) 

UJCA^ 

MiufSnKI 
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Kay  Knight  Clarke 

Studio  visits.:  Truro:  508-487-0225,  CT:  860-767-0844 
vwvw.kayknightclarke.com  kclarke3{§mindspring.com 
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outdoor  patio 
waterview  dining 
live  music 

free  parking 
& happy  people,  to  boot! 


185  Commercial  Street  on  the  waterside 

508.487.0773  ^ 

www.bubalas.com  u 


190  Commercial  Street 
daily  11:30  am  to  2 am 
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Angel  Foods 


Organic  Produce  • International  Deli 
Fresh  Meats  & Fish 


Prepared  Foods  & Sandwiches  • In-Store  Bakery 
Natural  & Specialty  Grocery  • Beer  & Wine 
467  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  508-487-6666 
www.angelfoods.com 


Angel  Foods  @ The  Provincetown  General  Store 
147  Commercial  Street  (Provincetown’s  West  End) 
508-487-2023 
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the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum. 
Congratulations  on  your  100th  anniversary. 
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Timeless  Design.  Exceptional  Craftsmanship.  Value  for  Generations, 


Please  call  508-945-4500  or  visit  us  at  www.psdab.com 


“As  long  as  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  (PAA)  has  been  in 
existence  (1914),  Seamen’s 
Bank  has  been  involved.  PAA’s 
first  President,  William  H.  Young, 
was  also  President  of  Seamen’s 
Bank  at  the  time  of  its  founding. 
He  served  for  22  years  as 
President  of  PAA. 

Seamen’s  Bank  and  PAAM  have 
had  an  incredible  community 
relationship  for  nearly  1 00  years 
and  in  this  year  of  the  PAAM 
Centennial,  it  is  fitting  that 
Seamen’s  Bank  remain  at  the 
forefront  as  the  longest  standing 
funder  of  this  important 
institution.” 

— Christine  McCarthy,  Executive  Director 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 


Dedicated  to  this  community  since  1851 

SEAMEN’S  Bank 

MItMBER  FDIC/DIF 


Clam  Talk  on  Wes/  Vine  oil  on  canvas  30  x 40  Salvatore  Del  Deo  2005 
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Letter  from  the  Editor 

Our  issue  this  year  is  a special  one,  celebrating  a significant 
milestone  in  Provincetown’s  history:  the  centennial  celebration  of 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  commonly  known 
as  the  Art  Association  or  simply  PAAM.  Creating  a feature  article  to 
celebrate  a hundred-year  history  has  been  a complex  undertaking— it’s 
simply  not  possible  to  cover  a century  of  artwork  and  people,  not  to 
mention  the  continuing  efforts  of  an  entire  community.  Chris  Busa’s 
feature  article  ultimately  focuses  on  a selection  of  pivotal  events  in 
the  Art  Association’s  history  and  the  distinguished  figures  who  have 
been  central  to  its  development.  And  what  strikes  me  as  I read  this  history,  and  the  other  articles  this  year,  is  how 
amazing  it  is  that  PAAM,  and  the  artists’  colony  that  supports  it,  have  survived. 

Founded  in  1 91 4 just  before  World  War  I,  the  Art  Association,  as  well  as  P-town,  has  weathered  many 
years  of  hardship,  the  aesthetic  divisions  of  the  push-pull  of  Modernism  and  conservatism,  and  all  kinds  of  social 
and  political  upheaval.  And  yet,  despite  these  challenges— or  perhaps  because  of  them— we  do  ultimately  find  a 
continuing  goal,  a unifying  vision.  There  is  a faith  in  art  and  community  that  sustains  and  will  continue  to  sustain. 
Over  the  last  few  decades,  we’ve  seen  this  globally  in  the  proliferation  of  international  art  shows  and  fairs— such  as 
Art  Basel,  founded  in  1 970— and  in  the  growth  around  the  world  of  artists’  colonies  that  support  artists  and  writers 
in  all  genres.  Both  topics  are  featured  in  articles  in  this  issue. 

We  can  find  hope  in  the  proliferation  of  galleries  in  Provincetown,  also  celebrated  in  their  own  section  in 
the  magazine  this  year.  Artists  have  long  been  supported  locally  through  teaching  institutions,  such  as  the  school 
at  PAAM  and  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  as  well  as  Fellowships  in  writing  and  the  visual  arts  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  In  a town  where  starving  artists  once  survived  on  the  fish  given  to  them  by  Portuguese 
fishermen,  there  is  a continuing  tradition  of  generosity,  artists  supporting  artists,  people  supporting  people:  this  is 
the  rock  on  which  the  whole  edifice  is  built. 

An  article  in  our  Film  section  this  year  has  the  compelling  title  “You  Gotta  Believe.”  We  do  believe.  Alongside 
the  physical  beauty  of  the  Cape,  with  its  dunes  and  sea  and  extraordinary  light,  we  find  an  equally  stunning  experiment 
in  faith  and  spirit  that  has  survived  a century  of  challenges.  As  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  bounty  of  this  small  miracle, 
we  will  also  anticipate  the  next  brilliant  incarnation  of  this  artists’  colony  over  the  coming  hundred  years. 


A NOTE  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

A good  editor’s  work  is  invisible.  Sometimes  she  combs  out  the  clutter 
and  excess.  At  other  times  her  task  is  to  pull  the  story  out  of  the 
writer.  As  senior  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts,  Susanna  Ralli  makes 
a contribution  that  is  enormous  but  rarely  appreciated.  As  the  visible 
editor  of  this  magazine,  I must  make  clear  how  much  she  brings  to 
It.  I know  all  the  secret  slivers  that  combine  to  form  the  composite 
product  that  is  our  team  effort.  If  Irene  Upton’s  design  talent  is  visible 
to  readers  delighting  in  her  layouts,  if  Ingrid  Aue’s  abilities  shine  forth 


in  the  quality  of  our  advertisements,  Susanna’s  subtle  wit,  sudden 
mirth,  and  deep  delight  in  profound  paradox  appear  in  every  article. 
Every  writer  becomes  better  after  raw  text  has  been  refined  by  her 
fne  mind.  She  inhabits  the  upper  tier  of  top  editors,  as  she  manicures 
our  sentences  and  clarifies  thoughts,  enhancing  our  instinctive 
articulations  by  bestowing  a polish  upon  granules  of  text  as  pure  as  the 
coating  of  pearls.  I am  indebted  to  her  for  bringing  our  publication  to 
a new  standard  these  past  nine  years.  -Chris  Busa 
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Mark  Adams,  Loligo  (detail),  squid  ink,  2014 

PHOTO  BY  ROBERTO  lACOVISSI 


Ann  Chernow,  Mona  Lisa,  from  Noir,  lithograph 
COURTESY  ALBERT  MEROLA  GALLERY 


Mark  Adams,  an  artist  who  also  works  as  a cartographer  for  the  National  f’ark  Service  on  Cape  Cod,  partic- 
ipated in  the  fourth  annual  Provincetown  Green  Arts  Festival,  showcasing  layered  collages  of  his  maps,  personal 
notebook  pages,  scientific  data,  and  photographs,  as  well  as  images  printed  directly  from  North  Atlantic  squid 
using  their  own  ink,  bringing  his  sense  of  wonder  to  his  experience  of  biology. 

Ann  Chemow’s June  exhibition  at  the  Albert  Merola  Gallery  was  timed  to  coincide  with  Provincetown ’s  Inter- 
national Film  Festival.  Chernow’s  new  work  derives  its  inspiration  from  film  noir,  the  high-contrast  genre  in  black 
shadows  gleaming  with  streaks  of  white  heat,  mixing  glamour,  romance,  corruption,  and  murder.  Chernow  was 
so  compelled  by  the  graphic  boldness  of  noir  classics  that  she  watched  the  1944  masterpiece  Double  Indemnify 
ten  times,  becoming  more  mesmerized  with  each  viewing.  Titled  Noir,  her  exhibition,  a one-person  show,  fea- 
tured fifteen  lithographs  with  original  captions, 
a set  of  ten  etchings,  seven  paintings,  and  several 
large  drawings. 

Carmen  Cicero’s  fascinating  career  is  keenly 
responsive  to  the  developments  that  emerged  out 
of  Abstract  Expressionism,  followed  by  his  explo- 
rations in  neo-Figuration,  and  concluding  with 
his  present  phase  of  late-life  psychological  visions; 
the  sprawling  compass  of  this  highly  original  artist 
is  now  available  in  a beautifully  printed,  lavishly 
illustrated  monograph  from  Schiffer  Publishing, 

The  Art  of  Carmen  Cicero.  The  size  of  the  book  is  a foot  square,  allowing  for  the  full-page  pre- 
sentation of  almost  two  hundred  paintings,  drawings,  watercolors,  and  collages.  One  sees 
the  agonized  turbulence  of  Picasso’s 
Guernica  re-created  in  Cicero’s  early 
abstraction,  Odradek  ( 1 959).  The  title 
refers  to  a creature  in  a Kafka  story, 
and,  indeed,  Kafka’s  enigma  takes 
various  forms  throughout  Cicero’s  evolving  career.  One  of  his  late  paintings.  In  the  Still  of  the  Night 
(2009),  pictured  on  the  book  cover,  shows  a narrow  path  through  dark  woods  faintly  illuminated  by 
moonlight  far  in  the  distance,  offering  metaphoric  hope  at  the  end  of  a difficult  Journey. 

Barbara  Cohen  is  the  author  of  five  books  illustrated  with  her  painted  Polaroid  photographs  of 
scenes  dear  to  her  heart— her  dog  running  in  the  dunes,  glimpses  of  human  affection  in  the  crevices 
of  the  canyon  walls  of  New  York  City,  and,  most  recently,  Venezia:  Essenze,  printed  in  Italy  following 
fellowships  at  the  Emily  Harvey  Foundation  residency  in  Venice.  The  city  where  Titian  captured  the 
light  refracted  off  of  canals  was  the  place  where  Cohen  recovered  her  life  spirit  after  the  passing  of 
her  Provincetown  partner.  Honey  Black  Kay.  This  summer,  at  Provincetown’s  innovative  AMP:  Art 
Marketplace  Provincetown  gallery,  Cohen  will  show  work  inspired  by  the  oval  slings  that  hold  gon- 
dolas in  cradle-like  repose  when  they  are  parked  along  the  quays. 

Jay  Critchley,  Provincetown’s  celebrated  activist  artist,  specializing  in  sociological  performances 
that  confront  contemporary  anxiety  about  our  national  mood,  traveled  this  spring  to  the  University 
of  California  in  Berkeley,  connecting  the  Free  Speech  Movement  inspired  by  Mario  Savio  in  1 964  with 
its  echo  today  in  the  disclosures  made  by  NSA  whistleblower  Edward  Snowden  about  our  country’s 

spying  on  its  own  citizens.  Savio  made  an  impassioned  speech  on  the  steps  of  LA’s  Sproul  Hall  to  four  thousand  people:  “There  is  a time  when  the  operation 
of  the  machine  becomes  so  odious  that  you  can’t  take  part!  You’ve  got  to  put  your  bodies  upon  the  gears,  upon  the  levers,  upon  all  the  apparatus,  and 
make  them  stop!”  Critchley  staged  a reading.  Planet Snowvio,  with  actors  playing  Mario  Savio,  Edward  Snowden,  Vladimir  Putin,  and  Barack  Obama,  their 
speeches  set  to  rejiggered  pop  music,  such  as  “I  Got  You  Babe.” 

Kimberly  Eve,  aka  Jaia  Wise,  spends  her  summers  in  Provincetown  as  a street  art- 
ist, painting  fantasy  faces  on  the  children  walking  by,  charming  them  and  delighting 

their  parents  with  imaginative  reconfigurations. 

She  is  also  charming  families  with  her  book 
Welcome  Weeds:  A Children’s  Guide  to  the  Wild 
Garden  (CreateSpace,  2014).  She  writes  about 
her  first  experience  in  coming  to  Provincetown: 

“Street  art  is,  in  fact,  ‘creative  socialization.’ . . 

. Face  painting  makes  people  happy.  The  per- 
son in  the  face-painting  chair  is  the  star  as  all 
eyes  are  on  him  or  her.  Often  people  cheer  and 
clap  when  the  painting  is  done  and  the  client, 
usually  but  not  always  a kid,  looks  into  the  mir- 
ror with  a rush  of  joy  and  self-awareness.  The 
person  with  a painted  face  has  an  enhanced 
experience.  They  meld  with  the  artwork  that 
becomes  them  as  they  carry  it  through  town. 

People  have  been  painting  themselves  all  over 
the  world  for  ages.  It  has  a primal  and  tribal 
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One  ofjaia  Wise’s  creations,  Rainbow  Girl 


Barbara  Cohen,  Venetian  Boat  Slings  (detail),  2014 
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Lauren  Ewing,  Spiral  Wave  Maze,  2014 


feel  char  reaches  some  deep  ancient  core  and  also  expresses  the  essence  of 
the  individual  in  the  moment." 

L_uren  Ewing’s  luminous  installation  for  Appearances:  The  Fourth  Annual  Prov- 
incetown  Green  Arts  Festival,  held  last  spring,  glowed  at  night  under  a full  moon, 
revealing  the  myster\'  of  the  Mayflower  Compact  on  the  open  lawn  before  the 
bas-relief  monument  behind  Town  Hall,  which  memorializes  the  signing  of 
the  Pilgrims’  agreement  in  1620.  The  bobbing  of  the  waters  that  buoyed  the 
Mavfower  is  re  created  in  Lauren  Ewing’s  lit  patterns  of  waves. 

S-  . came  to  Provincetown  to  study  with  Hans  Hofmann  in  the 

summer . ,f  1 949,  the  summer  that  happened  to  be  momentous  with  explosive 
ex' : :L  'ions,  lectures,  and  panels  known  as  Forum  49.  Hofmann  gave  his  famous 
talk  "What  Is  an  Artist?”  and  Feinstein  took  up  residence  a few  blocks  from 
Hofmann’s  house,  beginning  a friendship  that  lasted  throughout  the  decade. 

Hofmann  and  Feinstein  flew  above  the  Cape  in  a small  plane,  swam  in  Wellfleet’s 
Cull  Pond,  and  enjoyed  picnics  on  the  beach  with  friends,  as  well  as  parties  and 
dinners  at  the  Hofmann  house.  Feinstein’s  own  paintings  extended  the  reach 
of  Hofmann's  Abstract  Expressionism  in  searching  ways,  but  as  the  decade  faded,  the  enthusiasm  of  art  world  critics  for  this  movement  lapsed,  discouraging 
Feinstein  into  a self-willed  retreat.  Feinstein  was  also  a filmmaker,  however,  and  he  collaborated  with  Hofmann  in  producing  the  most  exciting  expression  I have 

ever  seen  of  the  movement  in  Hofmann’s  painting  and  teaching,  not  possible  in  a piece  of 
writing,  but  captured  by  images  of  wind  blowing  flags  of  fishing  boats  and  water  responding 
to  currents.  This  summer,  the  paintings  that  Feinstein  produced  in  this  exuberant  decade  are 
on  view  in  Chicago  at  the  McCormick  Gallery  and  in  New  York  at  Vincent  Vallarino  Fine  Art. 

Lillia  Frantin,  now  in  her  seventh  decade,  was  attracted  to  the  enduringly  youthful  spirit 
of  the  Provincetown  art  community  and  transformed  by  “the  real  meaning  and  import 
of  Modernism,  not  the  style  or  post-style,  but  the  flesh-and-blood  living  tradition,  both 
intimately  personal  and  a universal  way  to  be  human.”  The  painting  pictured  here  devel- 
oped from  sketches  made  in  the  “grand  old  studio”  of  Charles  Hawthorne’s  barn,  this  year 
revitalized  by  Joshua  Prager’s  program  called  Twenty  Summers,  with  workshops,  readings, 
and  performances  meant  to  make  active  use  of  its  historic  space.  Frantin  quotes  Walter 
Benjamin  on  the  spirit  of  Modernism— an  “aura”  emanating  “boundless  freedom  and 
serious  joy,”  the  vital  relationship  created  in  the  presence  of  someone  who  is  touched  by 
the  “wild  passion  and  quiet  depths  of  those  who  came  before.”  Her  book  Studio,  Gardens, 
and  the  Sea:  The  Paintings  of  Lillia  Frantin  is 
available  at  thejulie  Heller  Gallery  and  from 
her  website,  www.lilliafrantinstudio.com. 

Jon  Friedman,  who  maintains  studios  in 
New  York  and  Truro,  has  painted  dozens  of  portraits  of  public  figures,  including  Bill  and  Melinda  Gates,  Rep- 
resentative Barney  Frank,  and  Ted  Turner.  Last  summer,  he  received  a call  from  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg’s 
office,  which  offered  him  a commission  to  commemorate  the  mayor’s  eleven  years  in  office.  Friedman  met 
with  the  mayor,  took  many  photographs,  and  absorbed  a candid  sense  of  his  personality.  Friedman  portrayed 
him  on  a balcony  overlooking  the  buzz  in  the  beehive  of  his  staff’s  cubicles  below  him,  an  area  known  as  the 
“bull  pen.”  If  the  bull  pen  is  the  pitcher’s  warm-up  closet  before  he  takes  to  the  field  of  public  performance, 
the  name  is  apt,  for  Bloomberg’s  concept  of  bureaucracy  is  to  put  a personal  face  on  a complex  organization. 

The  portrait  was  unveiled  at  city  hall  on  December  30,  the  day  before  he  left  office. 

An  exhibition  featuring  art  collected  by  sculptorChaim  Gross  from  his  personal  aquaintance.  Circa  1945: 

Abstract  Art  in  the  Renee  and  Chaim  Gross  Foundation  Collection,  includes  work  by  Browne,  Busa,  de  Kooning,  Matta, 

Pereira,  Picasso,  Stamos,  and  others.  The  exhibition  will  be  up  all  summer,  until  September  30.  It  is  made 
possible  by  the  artists,  donors,  and  supporters  of  the  foundation’s  2014  fund-raiser  “Across  the  Generations.” 

Jo  Hay  is  a British-born  painter  now  living  in  New  York  and  Provincetown.  The  painting  pictured  here  was 
selected  by  Madonna  fora  global  competition  intended  to  bring  awareness  to  human-rights  violations.  Hay’s 

work  probes  the  mystery  of  gender  by  cre- 
ating composite  images  that  do  not  identify 
a specific  individual  but  rather  embody  the 

idea  of  flickering  glimpses  of  sexual  duality  Jon  Fnednian,  Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg,  2013 
that  so  mesmerized  Hay  while  she  was  living 

in  Provincetown  and  the  West  Village.  The  ethereal  nature  of  human  sexual  identity  is  crystal- 
lized in  her  ambiguous  portraits,  where  the  subject  appears  simultaneously  male  and  female. 

Candy Jemigan  ( 1 952-1 991 ) lived  in  Provincetown  in  the  early  eighties,  designing  sets 
and  costumes  for  the  Provincetown  Theater  Company.  She  departed  for  London  and  met 
her  future  husband,  the  composer  Philip  Glass,  on  a flight  back  to  New  York,  where  she 
became  centered  by  the  scene  in  the  East  Village,  documenting  in  grid-like  musical  notation 
the  crack  vials  she  found  on  the  sidewalks.  Her  unsentimental  wit  is  evident  in  her  drawings 
and  assemblages,  exhibited  this  February  in  New  York  at  Greene  Naftali  Gallery,  her  first 
comprehensive  show,  so  poignantly  recalling  the  woman  who  worked  at  the  Provincetown 
Art  Association  and  Museum. 

Robby  McQueeney,  a photographer  known  professionally  as  the  “Dune  Tramp” 
(www.dunetramp.com),  adopted  the  sobriquet  of  his  hero,  poet  Harry  Kemp,  who  lived 
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for  many  years  in  a small  shack  not  far  from 
where  Eugene  O’Neill  wrote  his  plays  in  an  old 
Coast  Guard  station.  An  active  preservationist, 

McQueeney  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Henry  Beston  Society,  named  for  the  author  of 
the  classic  journal  ofthe  wildness  along  the  back 
shore  ofthe  Cape,  The  Outermost  House,  written 
in  the  awed  spirit  of  Thoreau’s  account  of  his 
trek  in  his  book  Cape  Cod.  If  the  sea  churns  things 
up,  it  is  in  counterpoint  to  the  calm  presence  of 
a solitary  person  with  camera  in  hand,  standing 
still  beneath  a hyper-clear  sky  and  responding 
with  his  shutter  to  the  image  of  surf  surging 
through  pebbles  scattered  along  the  shoreline. 

Addison  Parks’s  signature  idiom  is  like  the 
whorl  ofa  fingerprint,  wholly  his  own.  Approach- 
ing, circling,  swerving  away,  again  approaching, 
patterns  gather  into  shapes  that  stay  in  motion. 

His  process  is  direct,  unmediated  by  the  brush, 
squeezed  directly  from  tubes  of  paint,  articulated 
with  his  fingers.  He  discovers  high-keyed  color  harmonies  more 
brilliant  than  those  that  exist  in  nature.  Blue  Burn  is  a firestorm 
of  cold  blues,  swatches  ofa  sooty  black  streaked  with  white 
fissures,  and  sparked  by  a small  scratch  of  leaping  yellow.  His 
paintings  arouse  our  haptic  sense  of  tactile  texture.  Asjon  Fried- 
man once  wrote  about  Parks,  “[Natural]  appearance  has  been 
shucked  in  order  that  the  substance  can  be  seized.”  His  exhibi- 
tion in  July  at  Prince  Street  Gallery  in  New  York  concentrates  on 
Source  Painting,  his  new  series  from  2007  to  the  present.  Parks 
summers  in  Truro. 

Mira  Schor,  a featured  artist  in  Provincetown  Arts  in  201 0, 
is  an  artist  probing  contemporary  issues  in  the  art  world.  This 
spring,  she  was  honored  by  the  International  Association  of  Art 
Critics  (AlCA-USA)  for  her  blog  A Year  of  Positive 
Thinking,  which  continues  her  thoughts  from  her 
earlier  book  A Decade  of  Negative  Thinking:  Essays 
on  Art,  Politics,  and  Daily  Life.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  AICA  expands  its  commitment  to  promoting 
excellence  in  art  writing  by  introducing  awards  in 
criticism,  blogging,  and  art  reporting.  Winners 
included  Holland  Cotter’s  highly  personal  story 
ofthe  influences  that  led  him  to  become  an  art 
critic,  the  scrappy  journalism  ofthe  Brooklyn  Rail, 
and  the  online  journalism  of  Tyler  Green.  This 
reflects  a new  recognition  of  the  unique  writing 
emerging  from  the  Internet,  which  is  more  emo- 
tionally personal,  approachable,  and  politically 
engaged.  We  congratulate  Schor,  who  summers 
in  Provincetown. 

Edith  Ann  Tonelli  is  the  new  director  ofthe 
Cape  Cod  Museum  of  Art,  following  a year-long  search  for  lead- 
ership. Tonelli  earned  an  undergraduate  degree  from  Vassar, 
an  MFA  from  Hunter  College,  and  a PhD  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity. She  comes  from  a scholarly  background  in  the  arts  with 
experience  as  a curator  and  director  ofthe  Wight  Art  Gallery, 
now  part  ofthe  Armand  Hammer  Museum  of  Art  and  Culture 
Center  at  UCLA.  In  2000,  she  relocated  to  Cape  Cod,  where 
she  has  painted  and  absorbed  the  rich  tradition  of  art  in  our 
region.  She  will  seek  accreditation  from  the  American  Alliance 
of  Museums  and  produce  a publication  documenting  the  per- 
manent collection  of  CCMA. 

Peter  Watts,  living  in  Lower  Manhattan  for  much  ofthe 
sixties,  was  drawn  to  painting  the  canyon-like  walls  of  buildings, 
even  as  he  craved  direct  contact  with  nature.  In  1970,  he  mar- 
ried the  photographer  Gloria  Nardin,  bought  an  old  house  in 
Wellfleet’s  Paradise  Valley,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  Here 
he  found  his  calling  in  landscape  painting,  seldom  painting 
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Jo  Hay,  painting  for  Madonna’s 
“Art  for  Freedom”  campaign 
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houses  or  people.  When  I considered  Watts’s  curious  fascination 
with  the  facades  of  city  buildings,  I realized  that  he  tends  to  treat 
vegetation-  bushes,  hedges,  meadows— as  a kind  of  barrier  that  he 
seeks  to  penetrate  by  depicting  light  filtering  through  dense  clusters. 
He  shows  light  slanting  indirectly,  glinting,  shimmering,  sharply 
irradiating  mysterious  shadows.  Wildness  reigns  in  tangled  skeins, 
but  he  distills  and  condenses  the  landscape  into  a rapt,  thrilling,  and 
secluded  serenity,  eliminating  dross  and  deepening  a rich  experience 
into  a single  powerful  statement.  This  summer,  Pamet  Point  Press  is 
publishing  Peter  Watts:  Tive  Decades  of  Landscape  Painting,  with  essays 
by  Dorothea  Zwirner  and  Hayden  Herrera. 

WRITERS 

Heidi  Boghosian,  executive  director  of  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  a progressive  bar  association  established  in  1937,  is  the 
author  of  Spying  on  Democracy:  Government  Surveillance,  Corporate 
Power,  and  Public  Resistance  (City  Lights,  2013).  Her  father,  Varujan 
Boghosian,  is  a master  collagist  who  appeared  on  our  cover  in 
2009,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  daughter  absorbed  the  knack  of 

making  sense  of  big  data  by  observing 
how  an  artist  creates  using  an  abun- 
dance of  cultural  information.  Her 
book  answers  the  question,  “If  you 
are  doing  nothing  wrong,  why  do  you 
fear  being  watched?”  She  shows  how 
Silicon  Valley  is  the  new  Wall  Street, 
where  restricted  information  flows 
across  borders.  Absent  probable 
cause  or  reasonable  suspicion,  this 
over-collection  of  data  has  become  a 
commodity,  used  by  political  watch- 
dogs and  marketers,  as  well  as  the 
government. 

Chris  Bullard’s  fine  poem  “O  Bril- 
liant Kids”  was  first  published  in  Provincetown  Arts  and  now 
appears  in  his  new  collection  Back  (CW  Books,  2013).  His 
seasoned  maturity  perhaps  results  from  his  practice  as  an 
administrative  law  judge  for  the  federal  government,  where 
the  law’s  mystery  is  connected  to  the  mystery  of  faith,  as  he 
writes  in  another  poem  in  Back: 

They’re  only  teaching  how  mistakes  are  made. 

How  things  are  tough,  how  quickly  luck  turns  loss. 

Our  fathers  know  the  world  is  dangerous. 

So  Abraham,  as  proof,  unsheathed  his  blade 
And  God  corrected  Christ  upon  a cross. 


Carolyn  Forche,  whose  poem  was  selected  by  Nick  Flynn 
for  the  poetry  section  in  this  issue,  has  defined  a passionate 
province  for  what  she  calls  “poetry  of  witness, ’’where  personal 
and  political  experience  merge  in  a surge  of  new 
emotion.  Her  two  groundbreaking  anthologies. 
Against  Forgetting:  Twentieth-Century  Poetry  of  Wit- 
ness and,  with  Duncan  Wu,  Poetry  of  Witness:  The 
Tradition  in  English,  1500-2001  (both  published 
by  Norton),  offer  testimony  to  this  hidden 
genre.  The  survival  of  trauma  is  negotiated  only 
via  a post-traumatic  visitation,  in  which  victims 
are  finally  allowed  to  witness  painful  events  in 
a larger  context.  Forche  is  much  more  than  a 
poet— she  is  a psychologist  who  succeeds  in 
saving  those  who  have  suffered. 

Patry  Francis,  author  of  the  novel  The 
Orphans  of  Race  Point  {Harper  Perennial,  2014), 
sets  her  story  in  the  close-knit  Portuguese  com- 
munity of  Provincetown.  Told  in  alternating 
voices,  the  story  tracks  the  relationship  of  two 
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’cn  who  meet  in  the  wake  of  a terrible  crime  that  leaves 
- c of  them  parentless.  The  novel  traces  their  lives  over  the 
next  three  decades  as  they  try  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
past,  and  eventually  find  meaning  through  the  transformative 
power  of  love.  Using  many  local  details,  Francis  creates  a 
powerful  universal  story  within  Provincetown’s  colorful  and 
historic  communities. 

Sarah  Anne  Johnson,  who  interviews  novelists  Michael 
Cunningham  and  Elizabeth  McCracken  in  this  issue,  is  herself 
the  author  of  a debut  novel.  The  Lightkeeper’s  Wife  (Source- 
books,  2014).  The  book  opens  with  the  crack  of  a ship’s  hull 
splitting  apart  in  the  shoal  waters  of  the  legendary  “graveyard 
of  the  Atlantic”  in  the  year  1 843,  the  sound  piercing  the  soup 
of  thick  fog  and  sending  one  woman,  Hannah,  out  into  the 
surfto  rescue  one  man,  who  will  eventually  become  her  lover 
after  her  husband  disappears  later  in  the  novel.  Johnson  has 
written  a historical  novel  that  echoes  the  heroism  of  Defoe’s 
Moll  Flanders,  explaining:  “In  my  research  about  women’s 
maritime  history,  I came  across  women  who  lived  as  men  at 
sea.  I was  intrigued  not  only  with  what  it  would  take  for  a 
woman  to  pass  as  a man,  but  also  with  how  that  disguise 
might  become  a part  ofwho  they  truly  are.  I discovered  stories 
of  lightkeepers’  wives  and  daughters  who  were  known  for  rowing 
out  to  sea  to  save  drowning  sailors.  It’s  these  ideas— of  making 
and  breaking  gender  and  sexual  norms— that  I set  out  to  explore 
in  this  novel.” 

Hester  Kaplan,  daughter  of  novelist  Anne  Bernays,  has  written 
a collection  of  short  stories.  Unravished  ( Ig  Publishing,  2014),  that 
wryly  reprises,  reinvigorates,  and  wittily  updates  certain  themes 
her  mother  is  famous  for.  In  particular,  the  daughter’s  title  story 
echoes  the  mother’s  novel  Trophy  House,  in  which  local  outrage  is 
concentrated  in  opposition  to  a small  mansion  erected  next  to 
the  house  and  studio  of  the  esteemed  American  painter  Edward 
Hopper  (though  that  is  not  the  name  of  his  namesake  in  this  work 
of  fiction).  Hester  Kaplan’s  writing  is  acerbic,  intelligent,  and 
dense  with  allusions,  and  offers  keen  sociological  insight  into  the 
manners  of  how  the  wealthy  interact  with  the  common  folk  who 
become  their  neighbors.  Her  story  “Unravished”  offers  delicious, 
parabolic  pleasure  to  those  who  have  followed  the  real-life  saga  in  the 
local  newspapers. 

Jacqueline  Lapidus  and  Lise  Menn  are  the  coeditors  of  The  Widows’ 
Handbook:  Poetic  Reflections  on  Grief  and  Survival  (Kent  State  University 
Press,  2014),  the  first  poetry  anthology  to  give  voice  to  women  coping 
with  profound  grief  and  the  many  other  challenges  that  follow  from  the 
loss  of  a partner.  Poetry  is  the  language  we  use  to  absorb  the  lessons 
of  sorrow  and  discover  new  beauty  in  living,  and  this  anthology  of 
eighty-eight  poets  provides  a range  of  perspectives— some  poets  are 
being  published  for  the  first  time,  others  are  well  known,  such  as  Prov- 
incetown’s  Mary  Oliver,  who  offers  spiritual  revelations 
upon  the  loss  of  Molly  Malone  Cook,  her  partner  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Ruth 
Bader  Ginsburg,  in  the  book’s  foreword,  offers  insight 
about  her  own  “loss  like  no  other.”  Lapidus  and  Menn 
are  arranging  readings  from  the  book  this  summer  by 
several  recent  Provincetown  widows,  Elspeth  Halvorsen, 

Priscilla  Jackett,  and  Rachel  White. 

Barry  Leeds,  a professor  and  prominent  Mailer 
scholar,  has  spent  his  seven  decades  decoding  the 
relationship  between  literature  and  life,  and  now  in  A 
Moveable  Beast:  Scenes  from  My  Life  ( AuthorHouse,  2014) 
he  offers  the  connections  that  have  driven  him.  The 
cover  photograph  shows  the  large  and  dominant  figure 
of  Leeds  watching  over  his  tiny  daughter  on  the  edge  of 
a swimming  pool.  However  much  Mailer  made  mad- 
ness into  a form  of  vitality,  Leeds  shows  how  vitality  is 
a higher  form  of  morality.  Many  of  the  “scenes”  Leeds 
recalls  show  his  courage  in  standing  up  against  bullying. 


Sarah  Annejohnson,  2014 
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racism,  ignorance,  and  obtuse  arrogance.  In 
his  terse  and  trenchant  memoir,  less  than  two 
hundred  pages,  he  takes  us  through  the  fifty 
states  in  the  union,  offering  vivid  glimpses  of 
key  moments,  as  if  he  is  a man  ready  to  die  and 
must  recapitulate  what  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Leeds  is  vice  president  of  the  Norman  Mailer 
Society,  founded  to  sustain  the  memory  of  one 
of  Provincetown’s  most  important  writers. 
Mailer,  if  he  were  alive,  would  praise  this  book. 

Sharon  Louden  is  an  artist  who  has  written 
a book,  Livingand Sustaininga  Creative  Life:  Essays 
by  40  Working  Artists  (Intellect,  2013),  about 
how  artists  can  balance  the  demands  of  mak- 
ing art  and  surviving  in  a society  where  art  has 
become  a commodity,  a token  of  money  rather 
than  a priceless  expression  of  spiritual  value. 
These  essays  by  forty  working  artists  describe 
highly  individual  tactics  for  survival,  each  offer- 
ing inspiration  to  contemporary  artists  looking 
for  guidance.  Many  rips  are  embedded:  “Real 
artists  buy  work  by  other  artists”;  “My  studio  is 
my  private  world,  a place  to  escape  for  thought 
and  creation”;  “If  I’ve  ever  had  a credo  in  my 
creative  life,  it  has  been:  keep  it  cheap  and  put 
everything  back  into  your  practice”;  “How  have  I 
sustained  a creative  life  for  the  last  twenty  years? 
I followed  my  instincts.” 

Cynthia  Lowen’s  The  Cloud  That  Con- 
tained the  Lightning  (University  of  Georgia 
Press,  2013)  was  chosen  for  the  prestigious 
National  Poetry  Series  by  Nikky  Finney.  The 
spare  lines  of  this  searing  book  re-create  the 
anguish  endured  in  the  lives  ofthe  hibakusha, 
thejapanese  people  who  survived  the  explo- 
sions when  atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on 
their  country  during  World  War  II.  Lowen  uti- 
lizes the  persona  ofj.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer,  the  “father  of  the  atomic 
bomb,”  in  the  poem  “Oppenheimer 
Maps  His  Coordinates”: 


After  so  much  time  in  the  desert 
I’m  always  finding  myself  at  water. 

The  blue  and  bloated  little  men 
point  to  the  back  of  my  head  and  warn. 

You  have  no  friends  on  that  shore. 

I collect  them  in  a net 

and  probe  them,  my  little  cadavers. 

Little  brains,  little  hearts. 

Mine— and  cute,  like  the  jarred  fetal  pig 
in  biology  class. 

I made  these.  They  call  me  father. 


Barry  H.  Leeds 


Marge  Piercy’s  writing  roams  the 
world,  escapes  the  present,  tran- 
scends gender,  and  traverses  youth, 
adulthood,  and  old  age.  She  lives  quietly  in  the  woods  of 
Wellfleet  and  yet  her  work  shouts  with  a political  passion 
that  vibrates  the  leaves  that  grow  on  the  trees  of  every 
acre  in  America.  She  has  published  seventeen  novels— four 
of  them  national  best  sellers— and  seventeen  volumes 
of  poetry,  and  her  mastery  of  the  cogent  creation  of 
character  and  the  incisive  accuracy  of  her  psychologi- 
cal perceptions  have  earned  her  the  rare  reputation  of  a 
writer  adept  in  opposing  genres.  Her  new  book,  her  first 
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.(collection  of  short  stories,  The  Cost  of  Lunch,  Etc.  (PM 
j Press,  2014),  offers  twenty  in-depth  glimpses  across 
her  wide  range,  and  is  a welcome  introduction  to  her 
jiadmirable  oeuvre. 

Claire  Sprague,  a historian  now  retired  from  Brooklyn 
iCollege  and  known  to  people  of  Provincetown  for  her 
WOMR  program  Sister  Talk,  which  is  devoted  to  gender 
; issues,  has  published  a new  book.  It  Can  Happen  Here: Jack 
^London,  Sinclair  Lewis,  and  Philip  Roth  (Chippewa  Books, 

201 3),  focusing  on  three  American  writers,  spread  across 
a century,  each  of  whom  wrote  novels  anticipating  the 
'^rise  of  Fascism,  not  from  abroad,  but  from  within  our 
own  ranks.  London  wrote  The  Iron  Heel,  depicting  the 
overthrow  of  our  elected  government 
with  a bomb  exploded  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1913.  In  1936,  Sin- 
clair Lewis  wrote  a fictional  account  of  a 
Fascist  president  in  It  Can’t  Happen  Here. 

And,  most  recently,  Philip  Roth  wrote  in 
The  Plot  Against  America  about  what  would 
happen  if  Charles  Lindbergh  had  become 
president.  All  three  novels  foreshadow 
the  dangers  of  today’s  right-wing  move- 
ments, showing  how  their  seeds  were 
planted  in  the  past. 

John  Waters  took  two  and  a half 
years  to  write  about  an  eight-day  road 
trip  he  took  hitchhiking  from  his  Bal- 
timore home  to  his  apartment  in  San 
Francisco.  He  went  as  himself,  but  when 
he  told  some  drivers  who  picked  him  up 
that  he  was  a famous  filmmaker,  they 
regarded  his  cardboard  sign— “I’m  not  a 
psycho”— and  were  quizzical,  to  say  the 
least.  His  was  an  adventure  in  examining 
his  real  selfand  his  fictional  persona  and 
the  effect  this  ambiguity  has  on  strangers 
he  meets  without  credible  introduction. 

Like  his  previous  book  Role  Models,  a best  seller  published  by 
Farrar,  Straus,  and  Giroux,  Carsick: John  Waters  Hitchhikes  Across 
America  (FSG,  2014)  is  a courageous  adventure  into  existential 
encounters  with  contemporary  America.  Waters  details  the 
drivers  who  stop  for  him,  and  the  aura  of  his  absurd  innocence 
seems  to  protect  him  from  normal  dangers.  He  summons 
the  charm  of  Don  Quixote’s  sidekick,  and  his  book  recalls 
the  slumming  of  George  Orwell  in  Down  and  Out  in  Paris  and 
London  and  the  crazed  account  ofjack  Kerouac  in  On  the  Road, 
two  other  great  journeys  into  unknown  terrain.  During  the 
road  trip.  Waters  avoids  alcohol,  drinks  water,  stays  skinny 
against  the  temptation  of  fast  food,  and  survives  by  opening  himself  to 
the  kindness  of  strangers.  A prelude  tells  the  tale  of  his  hitchhiking  with 
the  heiress  Patty  Hearst  on  Route  6,  where  they  were  recognized  imme- 
diately and  chaufifeured  to  his  door  in  Provincetown’s  familiar  East  End. 

FILM 

Anne  Makepeace’s  stirring  new  film.  We  Still  Live  Here  (www. 
makepeaceproductions.com),  documents  the  reclamation  of  the  lost 
language  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe  of  Native  Americans,  who  greeted  the 
Pilgrims  when  they  first  arrived  on  Cape  Cod.  Jessie  Little  Doe  Baird  won  a 
MacArthur  Fellowship  for  her  Wopanaak  Language  Reclamation  Project, 
which  follows  her  intuitive  understanding  of  the  songs  and  ceremony 
that  are  the  foundation  of  basic  linguistics.  Baird  received  a research 
grant  to  study  at  MIT.  Working  with  Noam  Chomsky,  she  succeeded  in 
reconstructing  the  words  and  pronunciation  of  speech  that  had  not  been 
spoken  in  seven  generations,  and  now  schoolchildren  in  Mashpee  can  say 
“good  morning”  in  a manner  that  would  be  understood  by  their  ancestors. 


MARGE  PIERCY 


The  Cost  of  Lunch,  Etc 


JOHN  W 

HITCHHII 
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In  this  issue,  we  also  publish  a fictional  recollec- 
tion based  on  Wampanoag  history,  “Where  the 
Heart  Is,”  written  by  Paula  Peters,  a contemporary 
Wampanoag  woman. 

DU/EL:  Lee  + Man,  a short  film  by  artist  Tabitha 
Vevers  and  Anthony  Sherin,  director  of  the 
award-winning  Solo,  Piano  — NYC,  was  selected 
for  this  year’s  Provincetown  International  Film 
Festival  and  screened  in  June.  The  film  celebrates 
the  dynamics  of  the  stormy  love  affair  between 
legendary  artists  Man  Ray  and  Lee  Miller,  through 
the  rhythm  and  sparring  of  two  metronomes  bear- 
ing  images  of  their  eyes.  It  is  based  on  a sculpture 
of  the  same  name  created  by  Vevers  as  part  of 
her  Lover’s  Eye  series,  which  in  turn  draws  on  Man 
Ray’s  Object  to  Be  Destroyed  and  photographs  he 
and  Lee  took  of  each  other. 

COMMERCIAL  STREET 

Stormy  Mayo,  a cofounder  of  the  Center  for 
Coastal  Studies  in  Provincetown,  received  his 
nickname  when  he  was  conceived  in  a storm  at 
sea.  He  is  calm  in  rough  waters  and  has  made  a career  out  of 
disentangling  giant  whales  when  they  find  themselves  caught  in 
fishing  gear.  His  great-grandfather  was  the  captain  of  a whaling 
ship,  and  his  father  was  a charter  boat  cap- 
tain who  caught  more  tuna  in  his  day  than 
any  fisherman  on  the  East  Coast.  So  it  is 
remarkable  that  Dr.  Mayo,  a marine  biologist, 
has  devoted  his  life  to  saving  whales  who  now 
are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  Provincetown 
in  1 870  was  one  of  the  richest  towns  in  Mas- 
sachusetts due  to  prosperity  from  worldwide 
whaling,  second  only  to  New  Bedford.  Now, 
only  about  five  hundred  right  whales  swim 
in  our  oceans,  so  named  because,  during 
whaling’s  heyday,  they  were  the  “right”  whales 
to  hunt  for  their  oil,  meat,  and  bones.  Our 
history  as  a whaling  capital  is  the  subject 
of  a summer-long  exhibition.  Forgotten  Port: 
Provincetown’s  Whaling  Heritage,  at  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  and  Provincetown  Museum, 
curated  by  Amy  Whorf  McGuiggan,  herself 
a descent  ofYankee  stock,  who  left  living  by 
the  sea  to  paint  pictures  ofvital  nautical  life. 
Her  grandfather  was  John  Whorf,  one  of  the 
founders  ofthe  Provincetown  artists’  colony. 

Irene  Rabinowitz,  cheerful 
and  smiling,  was  honored  last 
November  at  a fete  at  the  Lob- 
ster Pot  restaurant,  attended 
by  over  a hundred  gleeful  sup- 
porters of  her  two-decade-long 
tenure  as  director  ofthe  non- 
profit organization  Helping  Our 
Women,  a community  outreach 
program  offering  women  assis- 
tance with  their  needs  much  in 
the  manner  she  learned  from 
her  earlier  tenure  with  Provinc- 
etown’s AIDS  Support  Group. 
With  a caseload  of  over  two 
hundred  women,  HOW  became 
a powerful  example  ofthe  surge 
of  good  feeling  that  drives  our 
special  community. 


from  the  exhibition  Forgotten  Port 

COURTESY  PILGRIM  MONUMENT  AND  PROVINCETOWN  MUSEUM 
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THE  PROViNCETOWN  ART  ASSOCIATION  AND  MUSEUM  2014 

A Stellar  Century  of 
Cultivating  Culture 

By  Christopher  Busa 


Certainly  it  is  impossible  to  capture  in  a few  pages  a century  of  creative  activity,  with  all  the  long  hours 
in  the  studio,  caught  between  doubt  and  decision,  that  hundreds  of  artists  of  the  area  have  devoted  to 
making  art,  but  we  can  isolate  some  crucial  directions,  key  figures,  and  salient  issues  that  motivate  artists 
to  make  art.  We  can  also  show  why  Provincetown  has  been  sought 
out  by  so  many  of  the  nation’s  notable  artists,  performers, 
and  writers  as  a gathering  place  for  creative  activity.  At 
the  center  of  this  activity,  the  Provincetown  Art  Associ- 
ation, before  it  became  an 
accredited  museum,  orga- 
nized the  solitary  efforts  of 
artists  in  their  studios  to  share 
their  work  with  an  appreciative  pub- 
lic, offering  the  dynamic  back-and- forth  that 
pushes  achievement  into  social  validation. 

Without  this  audience,  artists  suffer  from 
lack  of  recognition.  Perhaps  personal  stories 
are  the  best  way  to  describe  PAAM’s  immense 
contribution,  since  people  have  always  been  the 
true  life  source  of  this  iconic  institution. 
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ABOVE:  (LEFT)  PAAM  IN  2014  photo  bv  james  Zimmerman,  (RIGHT)  PAA  IN  1950  photo  by  george  vater 
OPPOSITE  PAGE:  (LEFT)  LUCY  L'ENGLE  (1889-1978)  AND  AGNES  WEINRICH  (1873-1946),  1933  MODERN  EXHIBITION  CATALOGUE  COVER  (PAA),  8.5  by5.5  inches  paam  archives 
(RIGHT)  CHARLES  W,  HAWTHORNE  (1872-1930),  THE  ARTIST'S  PALETTE  gift oe  Antoinette  scudder 


THE  STORY  OF  PAAM  BEGINS  cduriTig  One  of  the  most  turbulent  times  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Consider  that  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  was  founded 
in  1 914,  during  the  summer  when  World  War  I broke  out  and  a year  after 
the  groundbreaking  International  Exhibition  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York, 
where  130  artists  from  Europe  and  America  unleashed  avant-garde  salvos 
challenging  the  status  quo  of  established  art  forms,  including  the  newly 
assimilated  style  called  Impressionism,  fittingly,  the  exhibition  was  referred 
to  as  the  Armory  Show  since  it  was  held  in  the  69th  Regiment  Armory  in  a 
city-block-sized  stone  fortress  whose  cavernous  halls  soared  well  over  one 
hundred  feet. 

The  Armory  Show  set  off  an  art  war  in  America  that  prefigured  the  seeth- 
ing nationalistic  antagonisms  across  the  ocean  in  Europe.  The  Cubism 
of  Picasso,  Braque,  Picabia,  Duchamp,  and  Gleizes  directly  challenged 
accepted  ways  of  seeing,  especially  the  illusions  established  by  Renaissance 
perspective.  The  art  displayed  caused  a volcanic  displacement  ofVictorian 
social  structures,  fostering  profound  social  changes  in  the  relations  between 
men,  women,  laboring  masses,  and  political  leaders. 

The  mind-altering  carnage  of  the  First  World  War  forced  a psychological 
shift  in  the  very  processes  of  our  memory:  extreme  trauma  could  no  longer 
be  accessed  directly;  modern  awareness  required  the  distanced,  belated 
perspective  of  ironic  apprehension.  This  new  perspective  brought  about 
a quantum  shift  in  the  way  we  looked  at  art.  If  time  had  earlier  been  a 
dimension  that  kept  everything  from  happening  simultaneously,  so  that 
a single  view  could  be  held  in  a steady  frame,  then  Cubism  collapsed  the 
steady  frame  into  the  bewildering  experience  of  multiple  perspectives, 
apparent  all  at  once. 

The  Provincetown  Art  Association  was  founded  by  artists  eager  to  ally 
themselves  with  their  innovative  peers,  even  if  they  disagreed  politely  or, 
just  as  often,  less  politely.  The  prominent  artists  Charles  Hawthorne,  Oscar 
Cieberich,  William  Halsall,  Cerrit  Beneker,  and  E.  Ambrose  Webster,  along 
with  several  local  business  men  and  women,  including  William  H.  Young, 
joined  forces  to  create  a new  and  vital  organization  dedicated,  in  the  words 
of  its  1921  mission  statement,  “to  exhibit  and  collect  artworks  of  merit, 
and  to  educate  the  public  in  the  arts.”  These  artists  awakened  to  an  under- 
standing that  they  shared  a common  cause,  a desire  to  transform  a personal 
ambition  into  something  transcendent,  utilizing  the  power  of  their  medium 
to  concentrate  the  available  into  something  equal  to  their  aspirations.  Their 
wants  and  wishes,  their  utopian  desires,  and  their  ultimate  satisfactions 
sought  realization  by  overcoming  a blank  canvas  or  sheet  of  paper,  with 
rhyme,  music,  and  emotional  resonance. 


The  Armory  Show,  introducing  Modernism  to  America,  ignited  an  angry 
dialogue  between  conservatives  and  Modernists.  Tony  Vevers  reminisced  in 
an  exhibition  catalogue  at  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  in  1990  that 
the  Armory  Show  “also  caused  a rift  in  the  ranks  of  American  artists  who 
participated  in  the  Armory  Show  itself  Many  of  them  were  relegated  to  a 
secondary  position  as  ‘aesthetic  provincials’  by  the  large  number  of  Euro- 
pean artists  in  the  show— who,  they  feared,  would  take  sales  from  them.”  Of 
artists  associated  with  Provincetown,  the  following  had  work  in  the  Armory 
Show.  Cifford  Beal,  Oliver  Chaffee,  Stuart  Davis,  Marsden  Hartley,  Childe 
Hassam,  Edward  Hopper,  Charles  Sheeler,  Abraham  Walkowitz,  Ambrose 
Webster,  and  Marguerite  and  William  Zorach. 

These  early  artists  in  Provincetown  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  people 
who  surrounded  them;  a fisherman’s  son  embarking  on  his  first  voyage 
on  the  salty  sea,  a woman  sewing  a quilt  for  her  child,  a down-and-out 
derelict  knowing  he  must  buck  up  from  Ashcan  angst  and  be  strong.  Their 
inspiration  was  the  consequence  of  those  who  looked,  read,  listened,  and 
responded  to  the  passionate  effort  to  go  beyond  the  mundane  into  some 
plenitude  of  vital  existence,  some  profound  desire  to  find  fulfillment  in 
symbols  of  what  could  be. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Art  Association,  Charles  Hawthorne,  began 
life  as  the  son  of  a Maine  ship  captain,  and  embarked  on  his  voyage  to  New 
York  to  study  art  at  the  Art  Students  League  under  the  tutelage  ofWilliam 
Merritt  Chase,  becoming  Chase’s  assistant  at  his  summer  school  on  the 
South  Fork  of  Eastern  Long  Island.  When  Chase  decided  to  close  his  school, 
the  young  Hawthorne  sought  similar  seaside  inspiration  and  started  his 
own  school  in  1 899  in  Provincetown,  where  he  ran  the  Cape  Cod  School  of 
Art  until  he  died  in  1 930.  He  attracted  hundreds  of  students  and  inspired 
other  accomplished  artists  to  start  their  own  art  schools,  including  Ross 
Moffett,  Ceorge  Elmer  Browne,  E.  Ambrose  Webster,  William  and  Margue- 
rite Zorach,  and  B.  J.  O.  Nordfeldt.  When  Hawthorne  first  arrived,  no  arts 
organizations  existed  to  anchor  the  community.  By  1 91 5,  the  year  after  the 
Art  Association  was  founded,  the  Boston  Globe  declared  in  a now-famous 
headline:  “Biggest  Art  Colony  in  the  World  in  Provincetown.” 

Hawthorne  sought  out  sea-surrounded  Provincetown,  a place  where  art- 
ists could  live  on  little  money  and  savor  the  simple  satisfactions  of  stunning 
natural  beauty,  abundant  bounty  from  the  ocean,  stimulating  company,  and 
the  creative  freedom  to  devote  concentrated  time  to  painting.  The  light  was 
irradiated  with  refractions  off  the  water,  bouncing  off  the  gleaming  white  clap- 
boards of  houses,  and  enriched  by  the  miles  of  sand  running  along  beaches 
and  rolling  across  parabolic  dunes.  Sand,  the  principal  component  in  the 
making  of  glass,  amplified  the  atmosphere  with  its  crystalline  quartz  mole- 
cules; photographers  found  they  had  to  set  their  f-stops  at  higher  registers. 
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During  his  outdoor  classes,  often  held  on  the  bay-side  beach,  Haw- 
thorne, dressed  in  white  from  head  to  toe,  balanced  an  enormous  palette, 
ergonomically  curved  to  function  as  an  appendage  of  his  being.  Students 
watched  spellbound  as  he  built  up  a portrait  without  a skeleton  ofdrawing, 
instead  creating  structure  by  placing  “spots  of  color”  next  to  each  other  in 
the  manner  of  harmonious  musical  notes.  Frequently,  he  used  local  people  as 
models,  not  only  in  his  classes  but  also  in  his  own  portraits,  where,  curiously, 
he  began  first  by  delineating  the  eyes— which  was  contrary  to  his  method  of 
instructing  his  students  to  paint  the  model,  wearing  a broad-brimmed  hat  or 
shielded  from  the  sun  by  a parasol.  He  also  demanded  the  use  of  a palette 
knife  to  indicate  the  general  tonal  relations  of  the  figure,  leaving  details 
of  the  face  indistinct,  shrouded  in  what  became  known  as  “mud  heads.” 

Hawthorne’s  teaching  advocated  spontaneity.  He  urged  students  to 
“make  a lot  of  starts.”  He  urged  boldness,  freedom  from  timidity,  and  the 
expression  of  big  emotions.  He  was  a large  man,  barrel-chested  and  thick- 
necked; he  was  the  chin-up  champion  in  a contest  held  across  the  street 
at  the  Beachcombers  Club,  which  is  still  in  existence  today,  and  providing 
the  continuity  of  camaraderie. 

By  1977,  on  the  occasion  of  the  comprehensive  historical  exhibition 
Provincetown  Painters:  1880s-1970s,  held  at  the  Art  Association  and  at  the 
Everson  Museum  of  Art  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  Dorothy  Gees  Seckler  wrote 
in  her  book-length  catalogue,  “From  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  was  never 
a decade  when  there  wasn’t  a teacher  ofextraord inary  gifts  in  Provincetown 
to  extoll  the  life  in  art  as  superior,  a calling  for  the  chosen.”  Today’s  notable 
artists  carry  on  the  tradition  of  great  teaching  with  year-round  classes  at 
PAAM  and  summer  classes  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown 
and  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill.  Developing  artists  fail 
without  knowledgeable  feedback;  they  wrestle  with  doubts  as  to  whether 
their  work  is  significant  orsolipsistic,  whether  they  are  making  a meaningful 
contribution  or  are  adding  only  redundant  rubbish.  Authentic  art  cannot 
mature  without  being  nurtured.  As  Stanley  Kunitz,  the  renowned  poet  who 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Work  Center,  said,  “Art  withers  without 
fellowship.”  Important  art  is  cultivated  by  an  exchange  with  its  audience, 
a communication  that  defines  a community’s  social  identity. 

L 

IN  HER  RECENT  BOOK,  The  Women  of  Provincetown:  1915-1922  (University  of 
Alabama  Press,  2002),  Cheryl  Black  demonstrates  that  female  artists,  per- 
formers, and  writers,  although  historically  less  acknowledged  than  their 
male  counterparts,  constitute  a significant  influence  in  the  development  of 
Provincetown  as  an  artists’  colony  and  the  genesis  of  the  Art  Association.  In 
the  early  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York 
City  became  a locus  of  new  behavior  and  thinking.  Lucy  L’Engle,  Dorothy 
Lake  Gregory,  and  Marion  Hawthorne,  whose  husbands  were  prominent 
figures  in  Provincetown,  were  important  artists  in  their  own  right.  Two  other 


artists  who  formed  the  nexus  ofthe  now-famed  Provincetown  Printers,  which 
fostered  the  white-line  woodcut  as  a way  of  printing  multiple  colors  on  a 
single  block,  were  Ethel  Mars  and  Maud  Hunt  Squire.  Anarchists,  socialists, 
Freudians,  feminists,  and  free  lovers,  drawn  together  by  common  impulses, 
congregated  in  the  Village  and  sought  a summer  refuge  in  Provincetown, 
which  was  sometimes  referred  to  as  “Greenwich  Village-by-the-Sea”  or 
“spaghetti  with  clam  sauce.” 

Now-famous  names  found  themselves  sharing  the  informal  proximity  of 
Provincetown ’s  European-like  ambience:  journalistsjohn  Reed,  who  wrote 
Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World,  and  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  who  wrote  the  classic 
portrait  of  Provincetown,  Time  and  the  Town,  which  so  vividly  brought  the 
period  to  life;  magazine  editors  Floyd  Dell  and  Max  Eastman  and  Eastman’s 
wife,  the  crusading  lawyer  Ida  Rauh;  the  innovative  theater  designer  for  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse,  Robert  Edmond  Jones;  the  groundbreaking  Post- 
impressionist  painters  Marsden  Hartley,  Charles  Demuth,  Bror  Nordfeldt, 
and  Marguerite  and  William  Zorach;  writer  Hutchins  Hapgood,  who  wrote 
the  brilliant  period  portrait  A Victorian  in  the  Modern  World,  and  his  wife,  the 
writer  Neith  Boyce;  the  writer  Susan  Glaspell  and  her  husband,  an  expert 
in  Greek  drama,  George  Cram  Cook,  known  by  his  nickname  “Jig,”  who 
passionately  believed  that  the  example  of  ancient  Athens  could  serve  as 
today’s  model  for  “a  spirit  shared  by  all.”  Their  personal  and  professional 
lives  were  intertwined,  their  politics  infused  their  creative  expression,  and 
their  communal  passion  directed  the  solitary  work  done  in  their  studios 
and  garrets  into  the  sociological  art  form  that  is  theater. 

Hawthorne  died  just  as  the  Depression  commenced,  and  the  thirties  played 
out  the  country’s  culture  wars.  From  1 927  until  1 937,  the  Provincetown  Art 


TOP:  CHARLES  W.  HAWTHORNE  ART  CLASS  ON  THE  BEACH,  PROVINCETOWN,  c.l920s 
ABOVE:  HANS  HOFMANN  ART  CLASS  IN  HAWTHORNE  BARN,  PROVINCETOWN,  c.  LATE  1930s 


Association  created  separate  juries  to  Judge  entries  of  annual  summer  exhibi- 
tions for  “traditional”  and  “modern”  artists.  This  decade  divided  the  house 
that  embodied  competing  aesthetics,  and  instructs  our  understanding  of 
the  historical  development  of  an  enduring  artists’  colony. 

Another  perspective  on  the  turbulence  ofdivision  in  the  thirties,  Understand- 
ingModern  Art  is  offered  by  the  artist  and  teacher  Morris  Davidson. 

Davidson  sojourned  in  Paris  before  settling  in  New  York  and  Provincetown 
in  1925.  He  wrote,  “The  Art  Association  at  that  time  was  a small  group  of 
men,  all  ofwhom  were  distinguished  American  painters:  Max  Bohm,  Charles 
Hawthorne,  George  Elmer  Browne,  John  Noble,  Ambrose  Webster,  Edwin 
Dickinson,  Blanche  Lazzell,  others.  The  organization  was  of  such  high  aes- 
thetic standards  that  critics  from  the  New  York  papers  and  some  of  the  art 
magazines  used  to  come  to  every  opening  to  review  the  shows.” 

The  fifties  in  Provincetown  were  fueled  by  the  heady  excitement  of 
the  New  York  School’s  annual  exodus  to  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  ignited  by 
the  events  at  the  Art  Association  in  1 949  called  Forum  49,  initiated  by 
painter  Fritz  Bultman,  poet  Cecil  Hemley,  and  polymath  Weldon  Kees. 
Hans  Hofmann  observed  in  his  address  to  the  question  raised  by  the  first 
week  ofthe  forum,  “What  Is  an  Artist?”:  “I  feel  that  Provincetown  as  an  art 
center  must  revive  its  tradition  created  by  some  powerful  artists  in  the  past. 
Traditions  must  be  kept  alive— traditions  must  not  end  in  self-contentment.” 
New  galleries  during  this  period  reflected  this  momentous  shift  in  per- 
spective. Donald  Witherstine,  director  ofthe  Art  Association,  was  also 
director  ofthe  successful  Shore  Galleries,  where  the  forums  of  1949  took 
place.  With  Witherstine  as  director  ofthe  Art  Association,  artists  began  to 
sell  works  that  hung  on  the  gallery  walls;  for  the  rest  ofthe  fifties,  a number 


of  New  York  dealers  opened  galleries  in  Provincetown.  Next  door  to  Town 
Hall,  the  cooperative  Gallery  256  opened  with  the  young  artistjohn  Frank 
as  director.  The  impressive  roster  included  Henry  Botkin,  Leo  Manso,  Peter 
Busa,  Will  Barnet,  Byron  Browne,  Seong  Moy,  Myron  Stout,  Cameron 
Booth,  Richard  Stankiewicz,  AdjaYunkers,  and  Louise  Nevelson.  Down  the 
block  toward  the  East  End,  in  what  became  known  as  the  “gallery  district,” 
Sam  Kootz,  lured  by  collectors  such  as  Walter  Chrysler,  Emil  Arnold,  and 
Joseph  Hirshhorn,  sought  a summer  outlet  for  the  sleepy  season  in  New 
York,  showing  many  ofthe  artists  who  moved  when  Gallery  256  closed, 
and  adding  Robert  Motherwell,  Milton  Avery,  and  JackTworkov.  Then  Nat 
Halper,  a chess  master  and  James  Joyce  scholar,  continued  to  run  it  as  the 
HCE  Gallery;  HCE  referred  to  Joyce’s  acronym  in  Finnegans  Wake,  “Here 
Comes  Everybody.” 

As  the  first  generation  of  Abstract  Expressionists  was  encountering  the 
second  generation  of  neo-Expressionists  in  the  midfifties,  the  lively,  inno- 
vative Sun  Gallery,  run  by  Yvonne  Andersen  and  Dominic  Falcone,  one  a 
young  artist,  the  other  a poet,  showed  work  by  Bill  Barrell,Jim  Forsberg,  Red 
Grooms,  Chaim  Gross,  Angelo  Ippolito,  Lesterjohnson,  Allan  Kaprow,  Alex 
Katz,  Marcia  Marcus,  Jay  Milder,  Jan  Muller,  Bob  Thompson,  Tony  Vevers, 
and  Taro  Yamamato.  Red  Grooms  did  one  ofthe  first  art  “happenings,” 
making  a painting  in  public.  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti  read  from  A Coney  Island 
ofthe  Mind. 

Tirca  and  Karlis  Cohen,  committed  to  abstraction,  opened  perhaps  the 
most  notable  gallery  of  this  period,  which  lasted  for  two  decades.  The  Tirca 
Karlis  Gallery  showed  Milton  Avery  every  summer  for  almost  two  decades. 
Other  artists  included  William  Baziotes,  Henry  Botkin,  Byron  Browne,  Fritz 
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Bultman,  Nassos  Daphnis,  Ed  Giobbi, 

Adolph  Gottlieb,  Arshile  Gorky,  Ghaim 
Gross,  Grace  Hartigan,  Lesterjohnson, 

Franz  Kline,  Karl  Knaths,  Mark  Rothko, 
and  Theodoros  Stamos.  Dorothy  Seck- 
ler  wrote  of  the  period  in  Provincetown 
Painters,  “It  was  often  possible  to  see 
as  much  distinguished  American  art 
in  eight  or  ten  galleries  on  Gommer- 
cial  Street  as  one  could  see  making 
the  rounds  of  Fifty-Seventh  Street  and 
Madison  in  New  York.” 

The  early  sixties  marked  the  end  of 
Abstract  Expressionism  and  the  rise  of 
Pop  Art  and  Gonceptualism.  Rising 
rents  were  driving  artists  away  and  the 
community  was  in  a panic.  The  Fine 

Arts  Work  Center  began  its  fledgling  Fellowship  program  for  young  artists  and  writers 
in  1968.  In  1 970,  the  Art  Association  held  a symposium  that  expressed  alarm  about  the 
decline  of  art  on  Cape  Cod,  asking:  “What  Is  Happening  to  Our  Art  Colony?”  There 
were  laments  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  The  Work  Center  was  praised  for  its  efforts,  but  complaints  were 
raised  that  the  young  talent  who  had  been  offered 
Fellowships  didn’t  get  involved  with  the  commu- 
nity. The  Visual  Arts  Fellow  Ron  Shuebrook,  newly 
arrived  from  Canada,  asked  whether  we  should 
talk  about  quantity  or  quality  when  we  talk  about 
art.  The  business  point  ofview  was  raised  by  real- 
tor Roslyn  Garfield,  who  said  that  the  half  dozen 
studios  available  in  town  now  rented  for,  not  $50, 
but  $1 500  for  the  season.  Philip  Malicoat  said  that 
Provincetown  was  a wonderful  place  to  live— for 
ten  months  of  the  year.  Moderator  Mervin  Jules 
said  that  many  on  the  board  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion would  like  to  turn  over  responsibility  to  the 
young,  but  for  some  reason  there  wasn’t  a nucleus 
of  willing  young  people.  The  art  critic  Katherine 
Kuh  reported  on  the  event  for  the  Saturday  Review: 


TOPTOBOnOM  (LEFT SIDE):CHARLES  WEBSTER  HAWTHORNE 
(1872-1930),  tf/SfWSTFOWCf,  1915,  OILON  CARDBOARD, 48 
60  iNCHts,  an  « XKtPH  hawthouhe;  EDWIN  WALTER  DICKINSON 
PROVINCETOWN  HARBOR,  RAILROAD  WHARF  IN 
THE  RAIN,  1928,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  30.5  by  36.25  inches,  an  Of  daniei 
Af.  I IfJBT  »( HOHOSOf  HOIH  EKOUNSOH  BAlOWIIi;  PHILIP  MALICOAT 

(1908-1981),  THE  AWAKENING,  1934,  OILON  CANVAS,  36by30 
• • iKTioH  Of  THE  DUHiGAH  fAAAiiv;  (RIGHT  SIDE)  BLANCHE  LA- 

ZZELL  (1878-1956),  AMfAfOA/fS///,  1937,  COLOR  WHITE-LINE 
WOODBLOCK  PRINT,  1 5 by  1 3 wms,  an  of  hilaby aho  Sidney  baaeforo; 
WILLIAM  L'ENGLE  nm-l957),EISH(OMPOSITION,  1940,  OIL 
ON  CAN  VAS,  16  BY  20  inches,  an  of  HtiiH  and  naei  van  oerecr;  ROSS  E. 
mfETTnm-m:),LANDSLIDEATHIGHLANDUGHT,l%l, 
OIL  ON  CANVAS,  36  a<  24  inches,  an  of  huoson  waixer 

.V).  ffclfnoi  Of  inESS  OIHEf'YYISE  HOIEO 


The  entire  evening  focused  on  the  collective  life  rather  than 
on  the  lonely  business  of  being  an  artist.  What  puzzled  me 
was  the  unrealistic  yet  innocently  materialistic  tone  offering 
strategies  for  wooing  collectors. . . . The  old  were  pleading 
with  their  long-haired  antagonists  to  give  new  life  to  upset 
the  humdrum  tenor  of  the  Art  Association  group  shows. 

Later  in  that  decade,  in  1 977,  the  stellar  artists’  coop- 
erative Long  Point  Gallery  was  established,  lasting  for  two 
more  decades  and  setting  anew  the  high  standard  estab- 
lished in  the  fifties.  The  Long  Point  roster  consisted  of 
the  most  recognized  artists  in  the  area,  including  Varujan 
Boghosian,  Fritz  Bultman,  Garmen  Gicero,  Sideo  From- 
boluti,  Edward  Giobbi,  Dimitri  Hadzi,  Budd  Hopkins, 

Leo  Manso,  Robert  Motherwell,  Paul  Resika,  Judith 
Rothschild,  Sidney  Simon,  Nora  Speyer,  and  Tony  Vevers. 

In  1 986,  Crosscurrents:  An  Exchange  Exhibition  Between 
Guild  Hall  Museum  and  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum  surveyed  1 50  artists  who  were  associated  with  both  ofthe 
nation’s  most  illustrious  artists’  colonies.  Many  ofthe  artists  had 
worked  in  both  locales,  moving  from  Provincetown  to  the  Hamp- 
tons once  they  had  become  successful.  The  exception  was  Robert  Motherwell,  who  moved  from  the  Hamptons 
to  spend  the  rest  of  his  summers  in  Provincetown.  In  a catalogue  essay,  the  writer  B.  H.  Friedman  observed  that, 
until  the  arrival  of  Pollock,  East  Hampton,  from  the  thirties  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  remained  “rather  aris- 
tocratic and  conservative  compared  with  the  more  bohemian  orientation  ofthe  Provincetown  Art  Association.” 
A good  example  of  the  many  fine  artists  showcased  by  the  Art  Association  is  Edwin  Dickinson,  whom  I discussed 
in  the  Crosscurrents  catalogue,  describing  Dickinson’s  View  from  Dos’  Window,  a graphite  drawing  made  in  1936, 
when  Dickinson  visited  the  Provincetown  house  ofthe  writerjohn  Dos  Passos.  On  the  back  of  his  pencil  drawing, 
Dickinson  wrote,  “The  drawing  was  made  upstairs  in  Katy’s  and  Dos’s  house  in  the  winter.”  Although  the  window 
belonged  to  Dos  Passos,  the  “view”  is  wholly  Dickinson’s:  a visionary  isolation,  inward,  introspective,  and  alone. 
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Edwin  Dickinson  arrived  in  Provincetown  in  the  spring  of  1 91 2 to  study  with  Charles  Haw- 
thorne, with  whom  he  had  worked  for  three  summers.  Previously,  Dickinson  had  studied  in  New 
York  with  William  Merritt  Chase,  reaching  a decision  to  become  an  artist  after  twice  failing  the 
entrance  examination  to  Annapolis.  For  the  rest  of  his  life,  Dickinson’s  magic  color  was  gray, 
the  gray  of  battleships,  of  fog  and  winter  skies,  ofweathered  wood. 

Continuously  associated  with  the 
Lower  Cape,  Dickinson  spent  a remark- 
able stretch  oftwenty-two  winters  in  Prov- 
incetown. Ross  Moffett  reports  in  Art  m 
Narrow  Streets,  his  classic  history  of  the 
early  years  of  the  Art  Association,  “Certain 
it  is  that  in  the  old  days  after  heavy  snow 
storms  Provincetown  was,  sometimes  for 
three  or  four  days,  virtually  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  world.  With- 
out trains,  newspapers,  to  say 
nothing  of  radio  and  television, 
pioneer  conditions  came  alive 
again. ’’The  elemental  confron- 
tation excited  Dickinson,  who 
was  known  for  his  twenty-mile 
hikes  in  foul  weather  along  the 
fabled  back  shore,  described 
as  the  “graveyard  of  the  Atlan- 
tic” because  of the  thousand 
ships  pounded  to  splinters  after 
running  aground  on  the  hidden 
sandbars  just  offshore. 

Provincetown’s  outward 
reach  continued  with  the  Art 
Association’s  panel  discussion 
in  1988  on  the  occasion  of 
the  BiNational  Exhibition,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Contemporary  Art.  In 
an  exchange  of  recent  art  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United 
States,  concentrating  on  defin- 
ing the  postmodern  art  of  the 
late  eighties  in  terms  that  could 
endure  the  scrutiny  of  another 
nation’s  gaze,  the  Art  Associa- 
tion made  a modest  attempt 
to  replicate  the  cross-cultural 
conditions  in  a regional  forum 
pursuing  issues  raised  by  the  ex- 
hibition.  Most  of  the  art  in  the 
BiNational  reflected  a bias  in 

favor  of  art  that  addressed  issues  in  consumerism,  simulation 
theory,  and  kitsch  taste.  Americans  selected  were  twenty-seven 
artists  between  the  ages  oftwenty-eight  and  thirty-eight,  all  from  New  York  except  for 
four  from  California  and  Doug  and  Mike  Starn  from  Boston. 

Doubtless,  one  feature  of  Postmodernism  is  its  intense  pluralism,  which  is  respon- 
sible for  elevating  the  importance  of  performance  art,  photography.  Conceptual  art, 
and  art  that  employs  words  or  text.  Painting  is  no  longer  the  dominant  medium,  but 
one  of  many.  On  the  Provincetown  panel,  onlyjim  Peters  and  the  team  of  McDermott 
and  McGough  were  painters.  In  viewofthis  variety  of  mediums  competing  for  a center, 
the  panel’s  moderator,  Barbara  Baker,  asked  if  artists  themselves  were  not  agents  of 
change,  changing  the  way  for  the  public  to  feel  and  think.  Over  the  course  of  two  and 
a half  hours,  the  liveliest  moment  occurred  shortly  after  David  McDermott  made  a 
stirring  political  speech  about  an  artist’s  influence:  “I  think  somebody  has  to  rule  the 
world.  It  might  as  well  be  the  artist.” 

In  1 999,  fifty  years  after  the  summer  of  Forum  49,  Jennifer  Liese  curated  Forum 
99  at  the  newly  named  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  She  had  done 
her  master’s  thesis  on  Forum  49- at  the  University  of  Ghicago  and  was  working  as  an 
editor  of  Provincetown  Arts.  Liese  brilliantly  reprised  the  past  circumstances,  writing  in 
the  catalogue: 


TOP  TO  BOTTOM  (LEFTSIDE):  LESTER 
JOHNSON  (1919-2010),  UNTITLED  (PINK 
BEACH  AND  BUILDINGS),  c.l  957,  WATER- 
COLOR  ON  PAPER,  15  BY  22  INCHES,  Gin  OF  DAVID 
murphy;  FRANZ  KLINE  (1910-1962),  UNTI- 
TLED (/tIO),  1959,  OIL  ON  PAPER,  10.75  by 

1 3.75  INCHES,  GIFT  OF  STANLEY  KUNIT7  AND  EllSE  ASHER; 

TONY  VEVERS  (1926-2008),  ANIMAL  STILL 
LIFE,  1959,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  28  by  36  inches, 

GIFT  Of  MR.  AND  MRS.  DAVID  K.  ANDERSON;  MILTON 

AVERY  (1885-1965),  COSSACK  HAT,  1961, 
OIL  ON  CANVAS  BOARD,  12  by  9 inches,  gift 
OF  DR.  AND  MRS.  IRWIN  METZ;  (RIGHT  SIDE) 
FRITZ  BULTMAN  (1919-1985),  MARCH, 
1962,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  18  by  24  inches,  gift 
OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  FRITZ  BULTMAN;  KARL  KNATHS 
(1891-1971),  CLAM  DIGGERS,  1959,  OIL 
ON  CANVAS,  42  by  60  inches,  Smithsonian 
collection;  ROBERT  MOTHERWELL  (1915- 
1991),  PROVINCETOWN  BAY,  1990,  OIL  ON 
CANVAS  BOARD,  16  by  20  inches.  Gin  of  the 

DEDALUS  FOUNDATION  IN  HONOR  OF  LISE  AND  JEANNIE 
MOTHERWELL 

ALL  COLLECTION  OF  PAAM  UNLESS  OTHERWISE  NOTED 
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Together  the  paintings  portray  the  various  styles  and  influences  present  as 
American  art  came  into  its  own  at  mid-century—here  we  find  Peter  Busa’s 
Indian  Space  painting,  William  Freed’s  remnants  of  Cubism,  Lawrence 
Kupferman's  Biomorphism, John  Grillo’s  Surrealism,  and  Hans  Hofmann’s 
“pure”  abstraction.  Especially  notable  in  the  inclusion  in  1 949,  and  now,  are 
early  Provincetown  painters  whose  work  presaged  Abstract  Expressionism. 
The  Forum  organizers  exhibited  paintings  by  Blanche  Lazzell,  Ambrose 
Webster,  Oliver  Chaffee,  and  Agnes  Weinrich  because  they  were,  according 
to  Kees,  “pioneers  of  today’s  abstract  movement.” 


2000:  TURN  OF  A NEW  CENTURY 
NEW  DIRECTOR,  NEW  EDIFICE 

CHRISTINE  MCCARTHY 

RDRUAA  99  WAS  A CAPSTONE  for  an  artists’  colony  that  had  begun  in  1 899  and 
was  reexamined  at  mid-century  in  1 949.  The  growth  of  the  community’s 
cultural  center  had  become  root-bound.  A vast  transformation  was  urgently 
necessary;  PAAM  sought  a new  director  who  could  guide  the  organization 
into  a new  era  in  a building  that  required  major  renovation  and  expansion. 
James  Bakker,  the  president  at  the  time,  sought  a leader  who  possessed 
the  acumen  and  energy  to  raise  eight  million  dollars  for  construction.  He 
found  this  leader  in  a young  art  director  in  Boston,  Christine  McCarthy, 
only  thirty-four  years  old,  who  had  developed  her  skills  as  a director  at  the 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art  (ICA)  in  Boston. 

A formative  experience  for  McCarthy  was  spending  her  junior  year  in 
Italy,  when  she  was  an  undergraduate  at  Providence  College.  Her  first  three 
months  were  spent  in  Siena,  where  she  concentrated  intensely  on  improving 
the  household  Italian  she  had  learned  from  her  Italian  grandfather.  Her 
classes  in  Renaissance  art  were  held  in  museums  in  Florence— the  Uflfizi 
and  the  Accademia.  Returning,  she  knew  she  had  found  her  direction  in 
art  history  in  the  context  of  the  actual  objects  in  a museum.  In  graduate 
school  at  Syracuse  University,  she  earned  a double  major  in  art  history 
and  museum  studies.  That  was  followed  by  a year-long  fellowship  at  Yale, 
where  she  worked  directly  with  Richard  Field  on  specific  projects  in  prints, 
drawings,  and  photography.  “That  was  the  clincher,”  she  said.  “He  was  a 
genius.  He  gave  me  access  to  handling  and  researching  prints  and  I worked 
with  him  on  exhibitions.  I was  around  masterpieces— van  Gogh,  da  Vinci.” 
Her  first  job  at  the  ICA  included  creating  a shift  to  contemporary  art, 
where  “half  the  artists  were  not  known  to  me.”  After  a series  of  internships, 
she  became  assistant  to  the  director,  Milena  Kalinovska,  sharing  an  office 
for  three  years.  Under  the  subsequent  director,  Jill  Medvedow,  McCarthy 
became  director  of  planning  for  the  ICA’s  move  to  the  Fan  Pier,  developing 


many  key  relationships.  The  new  museum  on  the  water  would  cost  sixty 
million  dollars,  and  she  worked  to  persuade  people  that  change  was  good; 
moreover,  because  it  would  cost  much  more  money,  she  would  have  to 
convince  supporters  to  be  much  more  supportive.  “If  I thought  that  would 
be  easy,  I was  a fool,”  she  reflects.  After  the  move  became  a reality,  she  was 
seasoned  to  make  such  a transformation  happen  in  Provincetown. 

In  2001,  McCarthy  took  the  ferry  from  Boston  to  Provincetown  for 
interviews  with  PAAM’s  board  of  directors.  They  gathered  in  the  building 
at  460  Commercial  Street.  Rain  dripped  into  buckets  stationed  under  the 
leaky  skylights.  There  was  no  climate  control.  Mildew  grew  in  the  dank 
dungeon  of  its  underground  storage  space.  Cobwebs  in  dark  corners  were 
inhabited  by  spiders.  There  was  no  security.  Work  from  other  museums 
could  not  be  borrowed  because  the  exhibition  space  was  substandard.  The 
museum  was  not  accredited. 

However,  there  was  in  place  an  ambitious  plan  to  build  a fully  green 
museum  with  a top  architect.  PAAM  engaged  the  firm  of  Machado  and 
Silvetti  Associates,  based  in  Boston,  to  develop  a design.  The  full-time  day- 
to-day  oversight  was  delegated  to  Jorge  Silvetti,  who  actively  consulted 
with  his  partner,  Rodolfo  Machado,  even  as  the  firm  managed  other  major 
projects.  Silvetti  was  discouraged  that  there  were  initially  no  funds  available 
to  undertake  the  project.  “Worse,”  he  said,  was  that  the  Provincetown 
organization  “had  no  prior  experience  in  fund-raising  on  the  scale  their 
project  required.  It  appeared  to  us  as  a very  informal  association  of  artists 
with  very  little  understanding  of  the  operation  of  a cultural  institution  today. 
Most  discouraging  was  to  see  they  had  a great  collection  in  storage.  On 
my  first  visit,  I found  that  the  small  storage  area  had  a propane  heater  and 
a portable  humidifier.  On  the  other  hand,  two  people  stood  out,  which 
tipped  our  decision  to  pursue  the  job.  One  was  Chris  McCarthy,  who  in 
spite  of  her  youth  understood  fully  what  was  ahead  and  exuded  a conta- 
gious confidence  in  achieving  it.  The  other  person  was  Burt  Wolfman,  who 
could  knowledgeably  speak  the  language  of  fund-raising  and  seemed  to 
understand  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  institution.  The  other  positive  aspect 
was  the  special  character  of  PAAM  itself,  defined  by  its  unique  collection 
and  history.  As  we  got  to  learn  more,  our  respect  increased.” 

Silvetti  and  Machado  understood  that  they  needed  to  preserve  the  integ- 
rity of  the  original  building,  a late  eighteenth-century  sea  captain’s  house, 
but  they  also  wanted  to  give  Provincetown  a renewed  vision  of  its  architec- 
tural future,  one  that  related  to  its  heritage  and  addressed  the  issues  of  a 
forward-looking  design.  They  encountered  strong  opposition.  The  Historic 
District  Commission  attacked  the  project  as  “unfit”  and  “jarring.”  Silvetti 
and  Machado  achieved  harmony  by  utilizing  the  museum’s  street  life,  with 
its  lively  promenade  on  Commercial  Street.  With  glass  walls  opening  to 
the  view  of  passersby,  the  new  wing  embarked  on  a “no-no  of  museum 
gallery  orthodox  planning,”  Silvetti  said.  With  the  old  building  completely 
restored  to  its  original  look,  the  new  wing  exuded  transparency  on  the 
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- ground  floor,  becoming  a public  beacon  of  the  town’s  cultural  center.  In 
their  design  of  the  skin  of  the  building,  they  playfully  invented  a new  shingle, 
thicker  and  installed  in  a pattern  of  overlaps  that  created  a vibrant  texture 

■ of  constantly  changing  shadows.  Two  strong,  volumetric  vertical  lantern 
windows  marked  the  entrances  to  the  building  while  responding  to  the 
specific  internal  requirements  of  a museum  bookstore.  They  introduced  a 
provocative  new  material,  bare  concrete,  using  the  technique  of  form-board 

; concrete— pouring  in  situ  liquid  concrete  into  a form  made  up  of  unfinished 
wood  boards.  Once  the  mixture  hardened  and  the  form  was  removed,  the 
imprint  of  the  wood  grain  was  set  forever. 

McCarthy  is  the  museum’s  first  director  trained  in  museum  studies 
^ and  seasoned  with  the  professional  experience  to  guide  PAAM  into  a new 
; era.  Previously,  in  classes  in  art  history,  looking  at  reproductions,  she  had 
found  herself  somewhat  bored.  But  to  examine  firsthand  actual  objects, 

■ to  put  them  on  walls,  pair  them,  compare,  and  contemplate— that  roused 
her  blood:  “I  became  insanely  excited  about  the  opportunity  to  select  and 
curate  exhibitions,  as  opposed  to  writing  about  a church  in  France  or  an 
altarpiece  I’ve  seen  in  a slide.  Unless  I’m  actually  in  front  of  it,  I don’t  get 
the  same  rush.” 

When  McCarthy  was  hired,  she  saw  that  the  museum  had  two  choices— 
close  the  building  or  rebuild  it:  “There  were  no  other  choices  in  2001 . We 
had  limped  along  for  thirty  years,  and  now  the  structure  was  going  to  fall 
down.  Those  with  paintings  to  lend  held  back  because  they  were  frightened 
that  their  loans  or  gifts  would  be  endangered.”  During  her  first  discussions 
with  the  board,  McCarthy  agreed  to  take  a salary  that  was  half  what  she 
earned  at  the  ICA,  but  she  was  firm  about  the  parameters  of  the  fund-raising: 
“I  was  not  going  to  come  to  Provincetown  to  do  bake  sales.  No  offense, 
but  what  worked  for  heroic  directors  such  as  Robyn  Watson,  making  do 
in  hard  times,  would  not  work  to  raise  eight  million  dollars.” 

When  she  asked  for  donations  from  people  who  were  part  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  they  lived  here  three  months  or  three  weeks  during  the  year, 
she  found  them  flattered  to  be  asked,  flattered  to  be  needed  and  wanted. 
On  her  first  visit  to  Provincetown,  she  was  a guest  of  Ruth  Hiebert,  the 
daughter  of  a doctor  who  traded  his  services  for  goods  his  patients  could 
part  with.  The  two  went  out  for  dinner  at  Michael  Shay’s  with  Bob  Harrison, 
came  home  around  eight  o’clock,  and  then  stayed  up  talking  until  about 
three  in  the  morning:  “She  told  me  about  the  potiucks  they  had  at  Captain 
Jack’s,  where  the  ladies  would  play  croquet  and  drink  their  iced  tea— iced 
tea  being  a euphemism  for  alcohol— and  pass  out  on  the  lawn  for  a respite. 
People  still  have  this  perception  of  Provincetown  as  a partying  carnival.  I 
did  not  think  of  its  importance  in  the  grand  scheme  of  American  art  history 
for  a hundred  years.  I didn’t  think  of  that  at  all.  She  changed  my  thinking. 
A key  was  the  paintings  that  hung  in  her  house.  That  changed  everything. 
A beautiful  Knaths,  a Forsberg,  seeing  the  Milton  Avery  with  his  signature. 
Thank  you.  Dr.  Hiebert.’” 

McCarthy  absorbed  the  legendary  mythology  of  a community  where 
starving  artists  were  given  fish  by  the  fishermen  whose  boats  were  a main 
motif  in  their  work.  From  early  days  to  the  present,  PAAM  would  never 
have  survived  without  in-kind  contributions  from  the  community,  and  this 
sharing  has  functioned  to  define  Provincetown ’s  identity. 

A salient  fact  stirring  the  rebuilding  plan  was  that  important  paint- 
ings escaped  the  collection  because  storage  was  inadequate.  A trove  of 
Hofmann  paintings  went  to  the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley,  where 
Hofmann  had  taught  only  briefly  when  he  first  came  to  America.  Now, 
people  were  fighting  to  keep  work  made  in  Provincetown  from  going 
elsewhere,  believing  they  belonged  to  our  community.  When  McCarthy 
became  director,  PAAM  had  nine  hundred  members.  Now  the  membership 
is  around  two  thousand. 

JAMES  BAKKER 

PAAM  PRESIDENT  JAMES  BAKKER  told  me  that  One  of  the  best  things  he  ever  did 
for  the  museum  was  to  advocate  for  the  hiring  of  Christine  McCarthy.  We 
sat  together  in  his  rambling  house  in  Provincetown,  which  once  was  the 
home  and  studio  of  the  artist  Ambrose  Webster,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Art  Association.  The  old  edifice  retains  the  character  of  past  Provincetown 
artists,  not  only  because  the  wide  planks  of  the  floors  creak  with  the  footsteps 
of  quiet  ghosts,  but  also  because  the  walls  display,  in  every  room,  salon-style 
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hangings  ofalmost  every  important  artist  who  worked  here.  Bakker,  a highly 
regarded  auctioneer,  for  many  years  conducted  his  business  in  Boston,  even 
as  he  came  to  Provincetown  to  cry  the  lots,  limited  to  deceased  painters, 
offered  at  annual  auctions  at  the  Art  Association.  His  first  property  here  was 
next  door  to  the  home  of  artists  Tony  Vevers  and  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  who 
themselves  had  purchased  their  house  from  Mark  Rothko.  A decade  later, 
Bakker  relocated  along  Bradford  Street  to  the  Webster  house,  located  on  a 
high  hill  where  many  of  the  artist’s  vistas  were  painted. 

When  we  spoke  in  Bakker’s  living  room,  many  art  books  were  scattered  on 
a table  between  us,  some  open  to  pages  he  seemed  to  be  actively  referencing. 
One  in  particular  was  a tome  by  Josephine  Del  Deo,  Figures  in  a Landscape: 
The  Life  and  Times  of  the  American  Painter  Ross  Moffett,  1 888— 1971 . Perhaps  fifty 
yellow  Post-it  notes  marked  pages  he  had  been  scrutinizing,  and  I recalled 
a Moffett  painting  stacked  face-out  in  a hallway.  Coming  Ashore,  depicting 
sturdy  men  pulling  their  fishing  dory  onto  an  empty  beach,  welcomed  by 
a woman  and  her  dogs.  Clouds  roll  in  the  sky  like  the  waves  on  the  water. 
Immediately,  one  feels  the  rhythms  of  the  vital  life  ofworking  people. 

One  of  Bakker’s  own  contributions  to  the  Art  Association  lies  in  his 
efforts  to  introduce  new  collectors  to  niche  artists  who  amplify  and  enlarge 
the  canon  of  established  Provincetown  artists,  including  Dorothy  Lake 
Gregory  and  the  women  who  created  many  of  the  prints  from  white- 
line woodcuts.  He  has  also  helped  to  further  a greater  appreciation  of 
the  legacy  of  Blanche  Lazzell,  who  has  evolved  from  an  artist  of  modest 
market  value  to  one  whose  prints  now  command  as  much  as  $1 00,000. 

LISE  MOTHERWELL 

paam's  vice  president,  Lise  Motherwell,  is  a Cambridge-based  psychologist 
and  the  younger  daughter  of  Robert  Motherwell.  Lise’s  sister,  Jeannie,  is  an 
artist  also  living  in  Cambridge,  and  she  has  maintained  her  link  to  Province- 
town  by  exhibiting  her  paintings  locally.  As  a young  girl,  Lise  Motherwell 
enjoyed  carefree  summers  running  barefoot  on  the  Provincetown  beach 
in  front  of  her  father’s  house 
and  studio,  which  he  called  “Sea 
Barn”  after  his  boyhood  summer 
house  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
three-story  structure  in  the  East 
End  with  its  curved  balconies, 
used  to  convey  large  paintings 
from  studio  to  street  via  a pulley, 
was  designed  to  echo  the  arched 
windows  of  the  “Barn,”  located 
at  Days  Lumberyard,  now  part 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center, 
where  he  maintained  a studio  in 
1959on  one  floor  while  his  wife, 

Helen  Frankenthaler,  worked  on 
another  floor. 
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V\  nile  her  father  maintained  that  he  always  felt  “freest”  in  the  privacy 
.’*^'his  studio,  Motherwell  has  pursued  in  her  practice  as  a child  and  group 
therapist  the  concept  of  play  as  a way  of  releasing  patients  from  constraints. 
She  was  influenced  by  W.  D.  Winnicott’s  concepts,  expressed  in  his  book 
Playingand  Reality,  which  points  out  that  “children  use  concrete  objects  to 
think  about  really  abstract  issues.”  In  addition  to  her  doctorate  in  psychology 
from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Professional  Psychology,  she  earned  a 
PhD  in  Media  Arts  and  Science  at  MIT. 

She  told  me  in  an  informal  conversation— Lise  is  my  neighbor,  her  house 
across  the  street  from  mine— that  one  of  the  great  gifts  her  father  gave  her 
was  “an  understanding  that  psychotherapy  was  not  meaningful  because 
there  was  something  wrong  with  you,  but  because  it  provided  an  education 
about  yourself” 

As  PAAM’svice  president.  Use  Motherwell  is  committed  to  promoting  and 
celebrating  our  history  by  continuing  to  utilize  Provincetown’s  resources— 
socializing,  taking  art  classes,  listening  to  music,  going  to  films  and  lectures. 

When  she  first  heard  Chris  McCarthy  speak,  Motherwell  recognized  her 
passion  for  rising  to  a challenge;  “That  is  when  I said  I wanted  to  be  a part 
ofthis.  I’m  not  an  artist,  but  this  is  my  home,  the  town  that  I love.  This  was 
a way  of  continuing  the  legacy  of  my  family.  My  father’s  show  could  not 
have  happened  without  the  change.” 

Youth  Outreach 

In  this  unique  community,  many  children  have  family  members  who  are 
artists.  So  it  is  natural  that,  periodically,  PAAM  has  fostered  a youth  outreach 
program.  The  program  finally  began  in  earnest  when  former  director  Robyn 
Watson  asked  elementary-school  students  to  look  at  select  paintings  from  the 
permanent  collection,  and  then  provide  some  “curatorial”  remarks,  which 
delightfully  revealed  how  they  looked  at  art.  Presently,  PAAM  has  in  place 
an  after-school  program  that  exposes  local  children  to  the  making  of  art. 

This  spring,  its  museum  school  displayed  student  work  that  included  por- 
traits, puppetry,  one-of-a-kind  hand-bound  alphabet  books,  and  paintings 
and  set  maquettes  inspired  by  the  theater  designs  of  David  Hockney.  Also, 
in  201 3,  the  youth  program  was  honored  by  a ceremony  in  the  White  House 
by  the  National  Arts  and  Humanities  Youth  Program,  presented  by  First  Lady 
Michelle  Obama.  Curator  of  Education  Lynn  Stanley,  was  recognized  by  the 
Arts  Foundation  of  Cape  Cod  as  the  arts  educator  of  the  year. 

Stanley,  a writer  and  visual  artist,  was  influenced  in  her  approach  to 
stimulating  young  people’s  interest  by  the  visual  thinking  strategies  of  Philip 
Yenawine  and  Abigail  Housen,  whose  work  in  defining  the  five  stages  of 
aesthetic  development  proceeds  from  descriptions  of  simple  narrative  to 
increasing  levels  of  complexity.  A line  can  be  a jump  rope,  black  ants  in  a 
row,  a violin  bow,  a fishing  pole,  a shoelace,  a kite  string,  or  a dog’s  wag- 
ging tail.  When  a line  begins  to  bend,  a shape  begins  and  meanings  start 
to  make  sense.  Colors  create  complications  and  pleasurable  mysteries. 
This  psychology  of  interpretation  opens  doors  for  young  people  to  gam  a 
greater  understanding  of  art.  PAAM  has  a small  desk  in  one  of  its  galleries, 
inviting  young  and  old  to  sit  and  sketch. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  ART  REACH  2012  EXHIBITION,  THE  BETTER  THAN  A NORMAL  ART  GALLERY 


FIRST  LADY  MICHELLE  OBAMA  WITH  ART  REACH  STUDENT  LUKAS  HERNANDEZ  AND  LYNN  STANLEY  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  YOUTH  PROGRAM  AWARDS  photo  by  Ralph  alswang 


Couples/Duos 

The  integration  of  the  past  with  the  living  present  results  from  reinterpreta- 
tion by  contemporary  viewers.  Conceiving  fresh  interpretations  is  the  task  of 
PAAM’s  exhibition  committee,  which  draws  on  emerging  artists  with  links  to 
Provincetown’s  history.  This  committee  is  almost  completely  composed  of 
working  artists,  following  the  tradition  set  by  the  founders,  artists  all,  and  not 
by  professional  curators.  Only  a working  artist  can  decode  the  secret  impulse 
of  predecessors,  and  uncover,  explore,  and  elaborate  upon  their  discoveries. 
The  miracle  of  PAAM  is  to  have  let  this  radical  power  rise  to  institutional 
authority,  achieved  only  by  demonstrating  that  an  artist-run  organization 
can  survive  with  the  support  of  an  audience  educated  across  generations. 

In  offering  a comprehensive  survey  of  PAAM’s  century-long  activity,  Chris- 
tine McCarthy  decided  to  sequence  four  time-line  exhibitions  of  twenty-five 
years  each.  The  rationale  is  that  a quarter  century  is  the  approximate  length 
of  a generation  and  shows  how  each  period  grows  out  of  its  previous  gen- 
eration. In  addition,  eight  other  exhibitions  are  focusing  on  aspects  of  the 
history,  such  as  the  significance  ofwomen  artists,  the  flowering  of  the  white- 
line woodcut  prints,  the  battle  between  the  traditionalists  and  Modernists 
that  waged  from  1 925  until  1 937,  the  contemporary  alignment  of  past  and 
current  artists  in  the  Couples/Duos  exhibition,  and  a fall  exhibition  showcasing 
one  hundred  new  gifts  to  the  museum. 

In  August,  PAAM  will  offer  a large  retrospective  of  the  work  of  Karl 
Knaths,  a linking  figure  who  was  part  of  the  Modernist  group  but  helped 
soothe  the  quarrel  with  his  deep  understanding  of  aesthetic  principles 
common  to  both  factions.  With  its  new  facility,  PAAM  has  secured  loans 
of  paintings  by  Knaths  from  the  Phillips  Collection  in  Washington,  the 
Smithsonian,  the  Chrysler  Museum  of  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Art, 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  and  private  collectors.  In  the  past  six 
years,  PAAM  has  produced  a series  of  exhibitions  devoted  to  its  major 
artists— Wolf  Kahn,  Will  Barnet,  Edwin  Dickinson,  Robert  Motherwell,  and 
the  Long  Point  Gallery. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  centennial  exhibitions  this  year,  Couples/Duos  most 
clearly  showed  the  sense  of  connection  and  community  that  represents 
PAAM’s  history.  A late  winter  exhibition  curated  by  Midge  Battelle  and 
Pasquale  Natale,  Couples/Duos  paired  sixty-four  artists  in  the  PAAM  collec- 
tion, creating  thirty-two  parallel  couples.  PAAM  in  the  past  has  explored 
the  lineage  of  prominent  families— such  as  the  Malicoat,  Gross,  Vevers, 
Motherwell,  and  Mailer  families— as  well  as  married  couples,  such  as  Selina 
Trieff  and  Robert  Henry,  Michael  and  Gail  Mazur,  Sideo  Eromboluti  and 
Nora  Speyer,  Paul  and  Blair  Resika,  Tony  and  Elspeth  Vevers,  Red  Grooms 
and  Mimi  Gross,  and  Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed.  But  in  Couples/ 
Duos,  the  curators  broadened  the  concept  beyond  family  and  marriage  to 
include  the  extended  family  of  kindred  spirits,  pairing  artists,  and  occasional 
poets,  whose  works  were  linked  with  affinities  ofvisual  rhyme. 

On  a dank  day  in  February,  an  excited  crowd,  composed  of  artists 
and  people  familiar  with  the  artists  in  the  exhibition,  gathered  for  an  ani- 
mated give-and-take  banter  withjames  Bakkerand  the  curators.  The  event 
demonstrated  the  live  theater  ofan  engaged  audience  where  the  fourth  wall 
separating  performance  from  its  witnesses  is  dissolved  into  an  interactive 
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Sixty  Years  with  PAAM 

By  Robert  Henry 


; I ARRIVED  IN  PROVINCETOWN  IN  THE  SUMMER  OF 

’ 1 953,  following  Hans  Hofmann  to  continue  studies 
[ I had  begun  the  previous  fall  in  his  school  in  New 
[ York.  I was  nineteen  and  dreamed  of  becoming  an 
1 artist.  I rented  a room  at  Miss  Williams’s  house  at 
^ the  corner  of  Commercial  and  West  Vine  Streets 
i for  eleven  dollars  a week.  The  other  rooms  were 
■ all  occupied  by  Hofmann  students.  I set  up  a little 
easel  in  myground-floorcorner  room,  where  I could 
I paint  at  night  after  classes  during  the  day.  I was  too 
I young  to  drink;  other  than  occasionally  hanging  out 
j in  the  alley  next  to  the  Atlantic  House  to  hear  singers 
j such  as  Josh  White  perform,  I had  no  other  inter- 
! est  but  painting.  We  Hofmann  students,  hanging 
i out  together,  believed  we  were  grasping  advanced 
concepts  of  American  modern  art. 

The  Art  Association  was  open  only  during  the 
summer  months;  there  were  two  juried  shows  each 
summer.  I arrived  fouryears  after  Forum  49,  when 
that  momentous  declaration  and  celebration  of 
the  arrival  and  dominance  of  post-World  War  II 
abstract  and  Expressionist  art  was  still  fresh.  Even 
though  there  was  no  longer  a distinction  between 
the  traditional  and  the  modern  abstract  shows  at 
the  Art  Association,  to  the  brash,  ambitious  youth 
that  I was,  the  Art  Association  represented  the 
establishment.  I did,  of  course,  go  to  see  the  two 
members’  shows  held  each  summer.  Without  my 
realizing  it,  Provincetown  painting,  the  painting  of 
the  traditional  painters  as  well  as  the  more  abstract 
artists,  began  to  fill  me  with  a sense  and  an  under- 
standing of  American  twentieth-century  painting. 
The  Abstract  Expressionists  represented  all  that 
was  important  to  me— not  only  Hofmann,  but  also 
Rothko,  Avery,  Kline,  and  Motherwell.  Looking  at 
Hawthorne,  Dickinson,  Malicoat,  Moffett,  the 
L’Engles,  Agnes  Weinrich,  and  others  representing 
the  best  of  Provincetown  painting,  has  supplied  me 
with  resources  I integrated  with  Hofmann’s  ideas. 

In  1 955,  Selina  Trieff  and  I spent  the  summer 
here,  living  in  a little  house  on  Fisherman’s  Court, 
just  behind  what  is  now  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Cen- 
ter. In  those  days  it  was  Days  Lumberyard,  where 
Hofmann,  Jan  Muller,  James  Gahagan,  Bill  and 
Lillian  Freed,  and  Harry  Engel  had  studios.  Selina 
and  I painted,  easels  back  to  back  and  attached  to 
the  beams  of  the  low-hanging  ceiling.  I was  drafted 
into  the  army  and  didn’t  return  to  Provincetown 
for  the  summer  until  1961.  Selina  and  I had  our 
first  daughter,  Sarah,  and  lived  and  worked  in  cot- 
tages behind  1 58  Commercial  Street.  Selina  had  a 
painting  accepted  into  one  of  the  juried  shows  at 
the  Art  Association— a major  event,  for  us. 

In  the  late  1960s,  Selina  and  I moved  to  Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard.  The  rents  on  the  cottages  that  we 
stayed  in  had  become  exorbitant,  above  a thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  summer  for  both  of  them, 
and  on  the  Vineyard  we  rented  a slightly  converted 
chicken  coop  for  the  season  for  six  hundred  dollars. 
However,  Provincetown  kept  calling  us  back.  We 
were  showing  in  galleries  here  and  Selina  was  asked 
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ROBERT  HENRY  AND  SELINA  TRIEFF  IN  HIS  NYC  STUDIO  IN  1991 


to  teach  for  two  weeks  at  the  Art  Association.  We 
stayed  for  that  time  in  the  second-floor  studio  at 
Pat  de  Groot’s  house.  In  1 988,  Selina  was  again 
asked  to  teach  there  and  we  decided,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  to  come  back  to  the  Cape.  After 
searching  for  a house  in  P-town  and  not  finding  one 
that  was  right  for  us,  we  widened  the  search  and 
found  the  house  in  Wellfleet  that  we  have  owned 
ever  since. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I was  asked  to  join  the  exhibi- 
tion committee  at  PAAM.  One  ofthe  major  reasons 
for  returning  to  the  Cape  was  to  reestablish  con- 
nections with  the  vital  visual-arts  community  that 
existed  then  and  still  exists  now.  On  the  Vineyard, 
we  knew  respected  artists,  but  the  sense  of  com- 
munity and  artistic  challenge  was  lacking.  We  were 
aging.  We  felt  our  circle  shrinking.  We  wanted  to 
reconnect  with  old  friends  and  to  widen  our  circle 
to  include  younger  and  newer  artists. 

During  the  early  years,  when  I was  on  the  exhi- 
bition committee,  we  were  still  wintering  in  New 
York.  I had  little  experience  with  the  off-season  in 
Provincetown,  but  I was  very  responsible.  I drove  up 
from  NewYork  for  every  committee  meeting.  Think- 
ing back  on  that  time  now,  what  I most  remember 
are  the  vertical  strips  of  some  sort  of  rubberized 
material  that  hung  inside  the  doorway  in  a vain 
effort  to  keep  the  cold  air  outside.  If  the  galler- 
ies were  chilly,  the  people  were  warm.  Pasquale 
Nataie,  chair  ofthe  committee,  shared  his  enthu- 
siasm, expertise,  and  creativity.  His  leadership  set 
the  right  tone,  and  I particularly  remember  Midge 
Battelle’s  insights  as  well.  Today,  their  curating  of 
the  Duo  show,  on  view  this  year,  demonstrates  their 
continuing  skills.  Tony  Vevers  was  always  inspiring. 


Tony  had  suffered  a stroke;  he  was  partially  par- 
alyzed and  his  voice,  never  strong,  required  a lot 
of  attention  to  hear  and  understand.  But  Tony’s 
quiet,  steady  wisdom  embodied  the  history  ofthe 
organization.  Robyn  S.  Watson,  the  director,  had 
led  the  Art  Association  through  difficult  times.  The 
AIDS  epidemic  had  wounded  the  community.  In 
the  wake  of  this  downturn,  she  returned  the  Art 
Association  to  fiscal  health  and  vitality.  Her  tenure 
was  crucial. 

The  hardships  of  lack  of comfort,  of  battling  the 
elements,  ofthe  cold  in  the  winter,  the  heat  in  the 
summer,  the  leaks  when  it  rained,  the  fact  that  the 
artists  themselves  had  physically  participated  in  the 
building  of  some  ofthe  galleries,  fostered  feelings 
of  camaraderie  and  contributed  to  the  affection 
that  the  members  who  had  gone  through  tough 
times  together  felt  for  the  building. 

An  excerpt  from  a letter  to  the  board  from  Salva- 
tore Del  Deo,  a longtime  resident  artist,  urging  the 
board  not  to  change  the  old  Hawthorne  Gallery, 
embodies  this  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  building: 

Whatever  else  the  Art  Association  does  or  does 
not  have  in  relation  to  its  exhibition  space  in 
comparison  to  other  museums,  it  has  a precious 
plethora  of  natural  light.  This  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated, and  it  is  a legacy  that  we  here  in  Province- 
town  have  inherited  from  the  founders  of  this 
organization  and  from  far-sighted  artists  who 
continued  the  tradition  ofLIGHTin  ourgalleries 
ever  since  the  Art  Association’s  earliest  existence. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Hawthorne 
Gallery  be  touched  as  to  its  natural  light  and  as 
to  its  footprint;  it  should  remain  as  a present 
and  lasting  reminder  that  painters  came  here  to 
paint  in  exceptional  light,  and  their  works  have 
always  been  exhibited  in  that  same  glorious  light. 

I have  often  said  that  the  exhibition  committee 
at  PAAM  is  extraordinary.  It  has  been  so  in  the 
past  and  continues  to  be  so.  There  are  not  many 
museums  that  are  also  art  associations  where  the 
exhibitions  are  conceived  and  managed  by  the  art- 
ists themselves,  where  the  basic  decisions  about 
art  are  made  by  artists  and  not  delegated  to  aca- 
demics and  administrators.  In  1999,  I was  asked 
to  become  a trustee,  and  in  2001  Jim  Bakker  and 
Burt  Wolfman  both  suggested  that  I take  on  the 
presidency  ofthe  board  of  trustees.  I was  reluc- 
tant at  first,  but  their  argument  that  the  president 
should  be  an  artist  at  the  time  when  the  proposed 
renovation  and  expansion  was  about  to  be  under- 
taken persuaded  me.  And,  indeed,  they  were  right. 
An  artist  at  the  helm  was  called  for. 

Most  changes  in  a long-standing  community 
tend  to  be  resisted.  The  advent  ofa  Modernist  struc- 
ture and  the  demolition  ofthe  Hawthorne  Gallery, 
a gallery  that  the  artists  themselves  had  built,  one 
that  was  dedicated  to  the  founder  ofthe  Province- 
town  art  community,  was  especially  controversial. 
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(ABOVE)  AFTER  THE  DEMOLITION  IN  2003  OF  THE  INTERIOR  OF  THE  MOFFET  AND 
HAWTHORNE  GALLERIES 

(BELOW)  SCENES  FROM  PAAM  2014  ail  photos  by  iames  Zimmerman 


The  original  idea  for  the  renovation,  as  Chris  Busa 
has  detailed,  was  developed  in  order  to  increase 
and  update  the  storage  space  for  the  collection. 
There  was  a plan  that  had  been  in  the  works  for 
some  time  to  extend  the  storage  area  underneath 
the  parking  area  to  the  side  of  the  building,  but  that 
was  ultimately  found  to  be  unworkable. 

An  architectural  competition  was  established. 
Four  firms  sent  proposals;  two  were  finalists.  One 
was  Ivlachado  and  Silvetti,  the  other  Michael  Proda- 
nou.  Prodanou’s  design  was  the  more  traditional 
and  less  costly;  Machado  and  Silvetti’sthe  opposite. 
At  board  meetings  the  words  “Taj  Mahal”  were  fre- 
quently used  to  describe  the  more  ambitious  plan 
by  the  supporters  of  the  more  modest  one.  The 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  modest  renovation  was 
thought  to  be  about  a million  dollars.  Even  this 
amount  was  far  beyond  what  the  Art  Association 
had  ever  contemplated  raising  in  the  past,  and  the 
estimate  for  the  major  renovation  was  eight  times 
that  amount.  Faith  and  courage  were  summoned 
by  the  board  to  approve  the  Machado  and  Sil- 
vetti plan.  Chris  McCarthy,  whose  enthusiasm  is 
infectious,  led  the  way.  Burt  Wolfman’s  skills  and 
experience  in  development  were  absolutely  crucial. 

Doubts  about  raising  funds  were  vehemently 
expressed.  One  trustee  resigned,  another  followed 
in  sympathy.  Burt,  feeling  that  he  was  not  getting 
support,  halted  his  development  efforts.  Little 
was  accomplished  without  his  participation.  It 
was  clear  that  without  him  we  were  destined  to 
fail.  Ultimately,  he  resumed  his  activities.  Many 
people,  board  members,  artists,  residents,  and 
foundations,  came  through.  Irma  Ruckstuhl  and 
Richard  Wurtman,  to  name  just  two,  set  a stan- 
dard of  leadership  and  generosity  that  encouraged 
others  to  contribute. 

The  grand  opening  ofthe  new  facility  was  one  of 
the  most  satisfying  days  of  my  life.  The  windows  that 
had  been  covered  were  uncovered.  A searchlight 


reached  for  the  sky  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
the  galleries.  The  space  developed  in  blue- 
prints now  existed.  The  floors  sparkled  and 
grand  art  hung  on  pristine  walls. 

I believe  that,  as  president,  I instituted  a 
number  of  practices  that  helped  the  project 
to  succeed.  The  board,  well-intentioned, 
was  too  conservative,  both  financially  and 
programmatically,  and  reluctant  to  change. 
Not  long  after  1 was  first  on  the  board, 
Rhoda  Rossmore,  a previous  trustee,  who 
had  had  a long  and  distinguished  history  at 
PAAM,  was  not  nominated  for  reappoint- 
ment. This  caused  quite  a bit  of  hurt  and 
antipathy  and  alienated  her  friends  and 
supporters.  We  needed  to  rejuvenate  the 
board  without  creating  dissention. 

The  first  thingthat  I did,  along  with  Peter  Watts, 
the  vice  president,  was  visit  each  ofthe  trustees 
who  were  going  to  be  up  for  reappointment  that 
year  and  ask  those  who  had  been  on  the  board 
for  a long  time  to  step  down,  observing  a volun- 
tary four-year  term  limit.  1 knew  that  it  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  do  this  in  the  constitution 
ofthe  organization,  but  in  getting  unanimous 
voluntary  consent,  my  aim  to  find  some  new  and 
forward-looking  trustees  was  accomplished. 

When  it  came  to  meetings  dealing  with  the  pro- 
posed renovation  and  expansion,  feelings  among 
the  membership  were  high  on  both  sides.  These 
were  serious  issues,  held  by  people  who  really 
cared  about  PAAM.  The  difficulty  of  fitting  the 
modern  architecture  into  the  neighborhood  was 
often  expressed.  The  size  of  the  shingles  came  in 
for  criticism.  John  Dowd,  an  artist  whose  principal 
subject  is  the  architecture  ofthe  town  and  who 
chaired  the  town  Historical  Commission,  had  grave 
doubts  about  the  suitability  ofthe  new  building. 
Nevertheless,  he  helped  to  overcome  the  doubts 
of  other  commission  members. 

There  was  a fear  that  the  large  old  tree  that 
grows  next  to  the  parking  area  on  the  side  ofthe 
building  would  be  killed  as  a result  ofthe  necessary 
excavations.  It  was  noted  by  proponents  ofthe 
renovation  that  the  tree  was  nearing  the  end  of  its 
life  expectancy  and  was  going  to  die  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future  no  matter  what.  But  measures  were 
taken  to  protect  the  tree  and,  happily,  it  still  lives. 

One  ofthe  objections,  from  a prominent  art- 
ist, was  about  the  school.  This  artist’s  experience 
with  another  museum-and-school  combination 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  school  would  be  a dis- 
traction and  a burden.  Christine,  the  board,  and  I 
all  felt  that  a school  had  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
PAAM.  And,  indeed,  the  education  programs  for 
artists,  schoolchildren,  and  the  general  public  have 


been  effective  and  have  garnered  us  many  awards,  ^ 
grants,  and  recognition.  [ 

The  facility  is  certainly  important.  And  so,  too, 
are  the  people,  the  officers,  the  staff,  the  member-  , 
ship,  the  volunteers,  the  scholars,  the  community,  ! 
and  the  students,  both  mature  and  of  school  age.  j 

on  the  his- 
tory of  Provincetown  art,  but  each  and  every  year,  | 
there  are  many  groups  that  compete  for  attention 
and  for  space.  One  of  Chris  McCarthy’s  many  skills 
is  her  ability  to  balance  the  demands  ofthese  vari- 
ous constituencies. 


In  this  centennial  year,  we  are  focusing 


THE  NEW  PAAAA  BUZZES  with  activity.  In  the  past,  the 
Art  Association  was  moribund  during  the  winter. 
Now,  even  January  openings  have  an  attendance 
that  numbers  in  the  hundreds.  There  are  concerts, 
discussions,  lectures,  and  events  year-round.  Listen- 
ing to  music  in  the  galleries,  surrounded  by  visual  ; 
art  in  an  acoustically  brilliant  space,  is  a pleasure. 
Dick  Miller  and  Bart  Weisman  each  bring  a special  1 
approach  to  popular  music.  The  Blue  Door  clas-  } 
sical  ensemble  has  thrilled  audiences  many  times  j 
with  its  always  varied  programming  and  virtuosic  1 
performances.  The  school  was  renamed  the  Wil-  j 
liam  Freed  and  Lillian  Orlowsky  school  in  recog-  * 
nition  ofthe  couple’s  unexpectedly  large  gift  to  ; 
PAAM,  which  helps  to  fund  the  school  and  estab-  | 
lish  scholarships  for  artists.  It  is  a significant  source  ‘ 
of  income  for  the  local  artists  who  teach  there. 

I,  myself,  love  teaching  at  the  school.  The  facil- 
ities are  excellent.  I have  been  able  to  bring  my  , 
students  down  to  the  galleries  to  see  the  original 
art  that  embodies  the  features  I have  been  talking 
about.  The  artists  who  come  to  study  with  me  are 
engaged  and  serious.  I have  been  flattered  that  so 
many  practicing  and  showing  artists  have  chosen 
to  work  with  me. 

I taught  at  Brooklyn  College  for  thirty  years, 
and,  although  there  were  some  satisfactions  (and 
a good  salary)  that  came  out  of  that,  there  was 
always  something  that  detracted  from  it.  Hans 
Hofmann  taught  me  that  the  best  way  to  teach  is 
to  be  on  the  side  ofthe  artist,  to  be  colleagues  in  a 
great  adventure,  not  one  person  judging  another. 
The  marking  system,  of  course,  discourages  this 
sharing.  The  atmosphere  ofthe  school  in  Province- 
town  encourages  sharing.  Artists  talking  to  artists 
is  what  it  is  all  about.  Ju 

ROBERT  HENRY  is  an  artist  and  occasional  writer  and 
curator.  He  lives  in  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  with  his 
wife,  Selina  Trieff,  and  is  Professor  Emeritus  at  Brooklyn 
College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
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JACK  TWORKOV,  UNTITLED  (ABSTRACT  DRAWING),  1962,  INK,  GRAPHITE  ON  PAPER,  1 3.5  by  20  inches 


f GIFT  Of  JEAN  AND  JOHN  GROSSMAN,  PAAM  COLLECTION 
I 

j experience.  I was  mesmerized  to  hear  artists  in  the  exhibition,  seated  in 
the  audience,  stand  up  from  their  chairs  to  offer  revelatory  insights  to  the 
curators.  Marian  Roth,  with  slashing  streaks  of  light  in  her  black-and-white 
pinhole  photograph,  was  paired  withJackTworkov,  master  of  the  grid  that 
he  used  to  organize  the  bravura  brushstrokes  in  his  drawing  (see  above). 

In  another  pairing,  Pat  de  Groot’s  small  painting  October  Moon  Rising 
(2004-2005)  isolates  the  round  orange  orb  in  a field  of  blue  as  Nanno  de 
Groot’s  Red  5i3/7  (1 963)  gathers  wind  sweeping  across  the  bay  and  holds 
it  in  a red  sail  jellied  in  a sea  of  white.  The  curators  selected  pairings  that 
surprise  us  with  fresh  alignments.  William  L’Engle’s  Cubist  Fish  Composition 
(1940),  with  the  hand  of  a fisherman  grasping  a slippery  fish  among  many 
in  a basket,  is  paired  with  Richard  Baker’s  Tinker  Mackerel  (1989),  where 
fish  have  been  grouped  into  a coherent  school.  Continuity  appears  despite 
a divergence  in  styles. 

Paintings  by  the  curators  lead  off  the  exhibition.  Midge  Battelle’s /iMgMst 
Beach  (2013)  suggests  summer  heat  vibrations  coming  off  the  sand,  perhaps 
at  Herring  Cove,  vibrations  that  have  been  abstracted  into  gridded  panels. 
Pasquale  Natale  also  uses  a grid  format,  but  the  nine  squares  contain  images 
in  his  painting  For  Tony  T.  (2004).  Natale  told  the  audience  that  he  has  been 
active  in  an  HIV  support  group  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  he  painted  the 
piece  in  1 997,  honoring  a man  who  had  died.  Besides  Battelle  and  Natale, 
the  PAAM  exhibition  committee  includes  Donald  Beal,  Breon  Dunigan, 
Robert  Dutoit,  joe  Fiorello,  Megan  Hinton,  Jane  Paradise,  Elisabeth  Pearl, 
Vicky  Tomayko,  and  Mike  Wright.  All  are  artists  actively  showing  in  the 
community  and  knowledgeable  about  the  museum’s  history  and  mission, 
and  the  work  of  other  artists  past  and  present.  All  are  seasoned,  established 
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MARIAN  ROTH,  UNTITLED, c 2002,  BLACK-AND-WHITE  PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPH,  1/1, 15  by 22  inches 

GIFT  Of  THE  ARTIST,  PAAM  COLLECTION 


mid-career  artists,  yet  are  a relatively  fresh  slate,  a new  generation  replacing 
older  members  of  the  committee  such  as  Robert  Henry  and  Peter  Watts. 

L 

TWO  OTHER  AAEMBERS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION  COAAMITTEE,  Donald  Beal  and  Robert 
Dutoit,  along  with  John  Frishkopf,  are  serving  as  curators  for  this  summer’s 
retrospective  of  Karl  Knaths,  who  was  aligned  in  the  early  days  of  the  Art 
Association  with  the  “Modernist”  challenge  to  the  most  Impressionistic 
“traditionalists.”  Both  curators,  in  their  contemporary  practice  as  artists, 
have  assimilated  the  historical  quarrel  to  the  extent  that  our  belated  under- 
standings are  enriched  with  new  appreciation.  JackTworkov,  who  first  arrived 
in  Provincetown  in  the  early  thirties,  recalled,  “I  was  a little  shocked  when  I 
discovered  how  partisan  [Knaths]  was  toward  modern  art.  He  called  himself 
a ‘scrapper.’  He  railed  against  the  ‘old  hats’— meaning  Hawthorne,  Richard 
Miller,  Waugh— who  dominated  the  Provincetown  Art  Association.  ...  He 
was  the  first  mature  painter  I encountered  who  had  absorbed  and  made  his 
own  experience  drawn  from  the  Postimpressionists,  Fauves,  and  Cubists. 
Up  to  the  middle  forties,  he  was  the  most  advanced  painter  in  the  country.” 

Along  with  recent  major  retrospectives  devoted  to  major  figures  in  the 
community,  the  Knaths  exhibition  was  planned  almost  a decade  ago— as 
part  ofa  sequence  that  has  now  included  Wolf  Kahn,  Edwin  Dickinson, 
Will  Barnet,  Robert  Motherwell,  and  a survey  of  the  artists  who  made 
up  the  Long  Point  Gallery. 

The  delayed  decision  to  celebrate  Knaths  as  the  highlighted  artist  on  the 
occasion  of  PAAM’s  centennial  is  a lucky  consequence  of  an  abundance  of 


FIRELEI  BAEZ  IN  FRONT  OF  HER  PAINTING  AT  PAAM,  NEW  BALANCE,  2014,  GOUACHE  ON  PAPER  JARROD  BECK,  SWEET  BURROWING,  OUR  ENORMOUS  HEREAWAYFROMHERE  (INSTALLATION  VIEW  AT  PAAM),  2014,  OIL  AND 
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Let's  Meet  at  the  Blue  Door 


CELLIST  ARTHUR  COOK  AND  PIANIST  DEBORAH 

Giiwood  founded  the  Blue  Door  Chamber  Music 
series  in  the  summer  of  1 998.  This  interview  with 
Cook  and  Cilwood  explores  the  interplay  between 
music  and  visual  arts  that  happens  during  the 
concerts  in  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum  gallery  space.  These  concerts  have  become 
a highly  regarded  tradition,  and  continue  to  this 
year,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  PAAM. 

Saskia  Keller.  How  and  when  did  Blue  Door  first 
come  into  being? 

Arthur  Cook:  In  the  fall  of  1 986,  I was  just  out  of 
school  and  playing  in  a bunch  ofyoung-artist  com- 
petitions. Deborah  worked  with  me  as  my  pianist 
for  hire  and  was  a great  and  steady  person  to  have 
in  those  grueling  and  unreal  situations.  Certainly, 
her  pianism  and  musicianship  impressed  me,  but 
the  myopic  nature  of  my  auditions  did  not  allow 
me  to  really  appreciate  what  she  was  about  as  an 
artist.  In  the  spring,  she  performed  a solo  recital 
that  left  me  speechless.  I felt  that  there  might  be 
room  in  that  sound  for  me. 

Deborah  Giiwood:  As  we  began  playing  concerts, 
we  would  show  up  at  the  hall  and,  despite  the  info 
that  we  would  provide,  my  name  would  be  listed 
as  Arthur’s  accompanist. 

AC:  Getting  people  to  understand  that  we  were 
playing  works  that  cast  us  as  equals  was  difficult. 
Those  behemoth  piano  parts  are  equal  in  tech- 
nique to  any  piano  concerto;  therefore,  at  the  very 
least,  we  are  equals. 

DG:  We  decided  that,  while  it  is  uncommon  for 
a duo  to  have  a name,  we  needed  one  to  equalize 
our  relationship  to  the  public.  At  that  time,  Arthur 
was  living  on  Bleecker  Street  and  the  front  door 
to  his  place  was,  and  is,  painted  a Mediterranean 
blue.  The  door  is  a landmark  and  meeting  place  in 
Greenwich  Village:  “Let’s  meet  at  the  Blue  Door.” 
You  hear  the  locals  say  that  all  the  time  down  there, 
so  I thought  that  would  be  a good  name.  Here  we 
are,  still  Blue  Door. 

SK:  How  did  you  come  to  choose  PAAM  as  a venue 
for  your  concerts? 

DG:  My  late  husband,  Joel  Weissman,  grew  up  in 
Provincetown.  His  aunt  Barbara  Rushmore  lives 


AN  tNTERVIEW  WITH 
ARTHUR  COOK  AND 
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By  Saskia  Keller 
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there  with  her  partner,  Peter  Macara,  who  is  PAAM’s 
assistant  director/ registrar.  Peter  arranged  for  us  to 
play  a recital  there,  and  we  immediately  loved  the, 
as  a friend  ofours  put  it,  “munchy”  acoustics.  In  the 
summer  of  1 998,  we  started  the  series,  bringing  in 
colleagues  with  whom  we  had  performed  chamber 
music  during  the  season. 

SK:  How  is  playing  in  a museum  different  from  play- 
ing onstage  in  a concert  hall? 

AC:  For  me,  the  intimacy  of  the  venue  presented  a 
problem.  This  is  because  in  sonatas,  and  almost  all 
chamber  music  with  piano,  the  cellist  has  to  face 
full  front.  Everybody  else  is  in  profile  to  the  audi- 
ence. I was  used  to  the  protection  of  a proscenium 
arch  and  a darkened  house  to  keep  my  fourth  wall 
in  place.  I found  looking  up  and  seeing  someone 
so  close  to  be  difficult  and,  frankly,  unnerving.  That 
changed.  When  we  were  first  there,  wandering  gal- 
leries, attending  readings,  we,  of  course,  began  to 
admire  so  much  of  the  work  in  Provincetown.  So 
many  artists  and  writers  who  we  knew  by  name 
and  by  work  only  were  now  showing  up  in  recep- 
tion lines  at  our  concerts.  The  smartness  and  open- 
ness of  this  special  audience  really  got  me  past  my 
self-consciousness.  When  I walk  out  to  perform 
there,  I now  feel  that  we  are  all  gathered  together 
to  experience  a great  masterpiece  together. 


SK:  How  do  you  pick  your  programs?  Is  it  like 
curating  a show? 

DG:  We  will  gather  our  guest  artists’  dream  pieces 
and  lead  with  those  ideas.  We  often  find  a center- 
piece,  or  larger  work,  and  assemble  pieces  that  will 
work  well  together  around  that.  There  is  nothing 
prescribed. 

AC:  You  do  intuit  how  one  piece  will  vibrate  next  to 
another.  We  never  do  themed  programs  with  titles. 
To  me,  that  kind  of  programming  is  lazy. 

SK:  Are  you  ever  distracted  by  the  paintings  on  the 
walls? 

AC:  Never  distracted.  Often  the  art  on  the  walls 
illuminates  and  deepens  my  experience  ofthe  music 
at  the  moment.  While  we  never  plan  our  programs 
to  coincide  with  the  exhibitions,  the  serendipit- 
ies  are  often  haunting.  I remember  a performance 
of  Brahms’s  Clarinet  Trio,  such  a brooding  and 
Brontean  work,  with  Charles  Hawthorne’s  equally 
brooding  His  First  Voyage  and  The  Fish  Wife  facing 
me  while  I played.  And  when  we  performed  Mes- 
siaen’s Quartet  for  the  End  ofTime,)oe\  Meyerowitz’s 
photographs  ofthe  ruins  ofthe  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter surrounded  us. 

SK:  Do  you  feel  a connection  to  the  history  of  the 
place? 

DG:  You  cannot  escape  that  Provincetown  is 
the  birthplace  ofthe  American  theater  and  of 
Abstract  Expressionism.  Taking  ourselves  off  the 
well-trodden  music  festival  path  and  putting  our- 
selves amongst  artists  of  other  mediums  inspires  a 
cross-pollination  for  us.  It  is  hard  to  measure,  but 
I know  that  it  has  changed  us. 
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SASKIA  KELLER  is  a senior  at  Nauset  Regional  High 
School.  A cello  student  of  Arthur  Cook,  she  has  played  in 
the  Cape  Cod  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra,  New  England 
Music  Festival,  and  Blue  Mountain  Music  Festival  in 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  She  is  interested  in  the  physics 
behind  the  propagation  of  sound  waves  and  the  psychol- 
ogy  behind  how  the  brain  and  ear  together  form  a sub- 
jective interpretation  of  sounds.  Next  year,  she  will  be 
attending  Harvard  College,  where  she  hopes  to  pursue  a 
concentration  in  music. 


talent,  and  Knaths’s  position  as  a linking  figure  in  the  culture  wars  draws 
keen  attention  to  enduring  aesthetic  issues. 

Perhaps  anything  that  we  call  art  achieves  a condition  that  is  an  inten- 
sification of  the  real.  Even  when  children  produce  what  may  look  like  an 
abstraction  by  Miro,  their  work  is  rooted  in  the  reality  of  their  feelings  and 
expenence.  PAAM  has  fostered  an  impressive  series  of  lectures  and  discussions 
funded  by  Fredi  Schiff  Levin’s  son  Jon  Levin  and  his  wife,  Toni,  to  engage 
such  understandings  in  its  vital  audience.  One  ofthe  most  noteworthy  was  a 
recent  interactive  audience  exchange  with  the  art  educator  Philip  Yenawine. 
We  met  in  the  galleries  on  a Saturday  afternoon  in  earlyjanuary,  perhaps 
forty  souls,  clustering  in  a semicircle  for  an  interactive  conversation  with 


Yenawine,  a new  arrival  now  living  in  Wellfleet,  with  a long  history  of  explor- 
ing how  humans— from  children  to  laymen  to  experts— comprehend  visual 
art.  Senior  members  ofthe  community,  Mark  Adams,  Robert  Rindler,  Bob 
Henry,  Peter  Watts,  and  Paul  Kelly,  among  others,  were  present.  Yenawine 
concentrated  on  what  he  calls  “directed  looking”— seeing  what  could  be 
gained  from  immediate  observation  and  thought,  rather  than  what  could 
be  acquired  from  background  information. 

We  spent  about  a half  hour  looking  at  each  ofthree  major  works  installed 
in  the  galleries.  The  first  was  Charles  Hawthorne’s  His  First  Voyage,  an  icon 
painted  in  1 91 5,  and  now  prominent  in  the  main  gallery.  Yenawine  opened 
the  discussion  with  a question,  “What’s  going  on  in  this  painting?”  and 
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he  pointed  with  his  hand,  indicating 
passages  in  the  painting  as  they  were 
addressed  by  individual  remarks.  In 
the  painting,  there  is  a young  boy,  not 
more  than  a teenager,  who  appears  to 
be  undergoing  a rite  of  passage,  being 
prepared  by  his  family  for  his  first  voy- 
age on  a fishing  boat.  His  mother  might 
be  sewing  a button  onto  his  overalls,  but 
one  person  suggested  that  the  clothing 
seemed  too  large  for  the  small  boy,  that 
he  had  been  called  too  young  to  fulfill  a 
man’s  job,  and  that  perhaps  the  mother 
was  tailoring  the  garment  for  a closer 
fit.  Two  children  are  present  in  the  cer- 
emony of  this  painting,  a girl  whose  eyes 
are  obscured  behind  the  visage  of  the 
mother  and  a younger  brother  seated 
at  a table  with  a coffee  pot  placed  in 
front  of  him,  his  eyes  gazing  upward  at 
his  older  brother. 

The  eyes  of  the  older  brother  stare  into  the  distance,  beyond  the  imme- 
diate activity,  as  if  mindful  of  his  unknown  destiny.  His  streaked  oilskin 
is  crumpled  beside  him  on  a chair  and  his  sou’wester  hat  sits  before  him 
on  the  center  of  the  table,  along  with  two  coffee  cups.  One  person  said 
the  bulky  hat  looked  like  a loaf  of  bread,  suggestive  of  the  sustenance 
the  sea  would  provide  for  the  family  table.  A woman  suggested  that  the 
trepidation  in  the  boy’s  vacant  stare  was  a consequence  of  the  absence 
of  a father  figure.  Hawthorne’s  painting  leads  itself  to  narrative,  inspiring 
a variety  of  stories  taken  from  painting.  Bob  Henry  remarked  that  the 
painting  could  relate  to  the  Americana  of  Norman  Rockwell  in  its  tendency 
toward  sentimentality. 

Yenawine  declares  that  he  doesn’t  have  a bias  for  one  kind  of  art  over 
another.  But  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  viewer,  he  recognizes  that 
a very  common  behavior  is  to  look  for  a narrative,  no  matter  what  you  are 
looking  at.  And  some  observations  are  idiosyncratic;  a novice  viewer,  for 
example,  may  find  butterflies  in  a Kandinsky.  Yenawine’s  work  has  been 
informed  by  the  research  of  Abigail  Housen,  whose  theory  that  viewing 
evolves  in  stages  mirrors  findings  byJean  Piaget  and  Erik  Erickson,  who 
recognize  that  cognitive,  moral,  and  ethical  behavior  develops  over  time  in 
recognizable  patterns.  When  viewers  make  a few  observations,  Yenawine 
encourages  them  to  make  more.  Ifthey  draw  one  ortwo  inferences  from  the 
observations  they  make,  he  prods  them  to  elaborate.  If  their  observations 
are  idiosyncratic  and  random,  he  urges  them  to  ground  their  ideas  in  what 
they  see  in  an  image  so  that  they  begin  to  recognize  that  the  picture  is  telling 
them  something  intentionally. 

from  the  main  gallery  at  PAAM,  Yenawine  led  his  engaged  audience  from 
the  painting  by  Charles  Hawthorne  to  paintings  in  the  next  gallery  filled  with 
work  by  the  ten  current  Fellows  of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Province- 
town;  the  exhibit  is  an  annual  occurrence  acknowledging  the  important  role 
FAWC  plays  in  encouraging  new  artists  to  develop  in  our  midst. 

We  were  directed  to  look  at  a large  vertical  gouache  in  tones  of  brown 
depicting  somewhat  aboriginal  faces  of  a female  and  her  offspring.  Evidently 
matriarchal,  it  seemed  a multiple  portrait  ofa  single  woman  seen  in  different 
stages  of  life,  from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  curly  and  tangled  hair  on  each 
individual  was  pointedly  emphasized.  We  were  then  given  a talk  by  the  artist, 
Firelei  Baez,  whose  work  concerns  itself  with  cross-cultural  references  and 
self-representation  within  and  between  cultures. 

Born  in  the  Dominican  Republic  into  a matriarchal  family,  Baez  moved 
to  Miami  and  then  to  Brooklyn.  While  Baez  described  to  us  some  of  the 
racial  underpinnings  ofthe  works  on  display,  her  art  tends  to  escape  politics, 
focusing  rather  on  concepts  of  beauty  and  adornment.  In  other  works  by 
Baez,  the  body  is  embellished  with  markings  that  appear  to  be  tattoos  and 
heads  are  heavy  with  elaborate  headdresses;  the  decorative  elements  have 
become  symbols  of  social  identity.  One  witnesses  less  ofthe  personality  of 
the  person  and  more  ofthe  personality  of  their  adornment,  especially  the 
effort  to  escape  stigmatization  by  elevating  emblems  of  denigration  into 
emblems  of  dignity. 


(ABOVE)  LILLIAN  ORLOWSKY,  UmiTLED  (TABLETOP STILL  LITE,  6REYAND  PINK),  N.D.,  GOUACHE, 
CRAYON  ON  PAPER,  14.5  by  21.5  inches;  (LEFT)  WILLIAM  FREED,  UfJTITLED  (JADE  TABLETOP  STILL 
LITE),  N.D.,  OIL  ON  MASONITE,  24  by  18  inches,  paam  collection,  from  the  estate  of  lillian  orlowsky 

Another  FAWC  fellow,  Lendita  Xhemajli,  newly  arrived  from  Kosovo,  lay 
on  the  floor  behind  us  working  while  we  regarded  Baez’s  work.  She  had 
created  patterned  rows  offresh  ground  coffee,  and  the  aroma  was  fragrant. 
Using  the  museum’s  polished  wood  floor  as  her  canvas,  Xhemajli  applied 
strips  of  perforated  duct  tape,  sprinkled  the  coffee  on  the  tape,  and  then 
pulled  the  tape  from  the  flooring  to  leave  meticulously  magical  markings  of 
the  ground  coffee,  impossible  to  place  if  laid  down  grain  by  grain. 

Running  the  length  ofthe  entire  back  wall,  twelve  feet  high,  twenty-eight 
feet  long,  and  a foot  thick,  an  enormous  mural  byjarrod  Beck  reminded  me 
ofa  contemporary  enactment  of  an  epic  battle  that  da  Vinci  and  Michelan- 
gelo depicted  in  their  lost  murals  for  the  Great  Council  Hall  in  Florence  in 
1 5T  5.  He  has  created  a multilayered  curtain  of  huge  sheets  of  heavy  paper, 
sanded  through  the  layers  to  reveal  glimpses  of  hidden  layers,  the  edges 
frayed  into  a frothy  pulp,  the  surface  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  and  then 
dusted  with  dry  pigment. 

Beck  majored  in  printmaking  in  graduate  school,  and  he  thinks  of  making 
prints  three-dimensionally,  where  deep  incisions  in  plates  are  transferred 
into  impressions  on  paper  under  great  pressure,  disclosing  layering.  The 
title  ofthe  work  \s  Sweet  Burrowing,  Our  Enormous  HereAwayFromHere  (2014). 
In  the  spirit  of  many  ofthe  FAWC  fellows.  Beck’s  work  is  conceptual,  yet 
operates  on  a very  visceral  level. 

U 

MANY  PEOPLE  SIMPLY  ASSUME  that  art  will  appear  without  nurturing.  A study  by 
the  MacArthur  Foundation,  assessing  the  phenomenon  of  artists’  colonies 
in  Europe  and  America,  concluded  that  research  and  development  is  basic 
to  the  artist,  and  an  audience  that  is  not  supportive  is  like  a baker  assuming 
that  wheat  will  be  found  growing  in  an  idle  field. 

Through  the  Art  Association,  ourvitality  is  maintained  through  the  teach- 
ings of  great  artists  and  the  mentoring  of  budding  artists.  For  the  last  six 
years,  through  the  generosity  of  Lillian  Orlowsky  and  William  Freed,  PAAM 
has  sponsored  a national  competition  for  mid-career  artists,  offering  grants 
of  approximately  $1 0,000  to  three  or  four  artists  selected  by  an  independent 
outsidejury.  Every  year,  the  museum  receives  about  five  hundred  applications 
from  around  the  country  and  abroad.  Recent  recipients  are  Donald  Beal, 
Karen  Cappotto,  Steve  DeFrank,  Reiner  Hansen,  Jo  Hay,  Catherine  Kehoe, 
Irene  Upton,  Deborah  Martin,  Maria  Napolitano,  D.  Morgan  Russell,  and 
Joan  Ryan. 

PAAM  is  the  cultural  heart  of  our  community,  still  beating  after  many 
decades.  A century  from  now  we  will  look  back  in  amazement  at  how  far 
we  have  come. 
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GALLERIES 


The  contemporary  gallery  scene  in  Provincetown  provides  a vital  community  support 
system  to  the  artists  drawn  to  the  area  by  its  illustrious  history.  Andre  van  der  Wende 
and  David  Kaplan  focus  on  several  galleries  that  have  achieved  venerable  longevity, 
but  others,  such  as  the  Julie  Heller,  Anne  Packard,  and  Rice  Polak  Galleries,  have  also 
been  established  for  a considerable  time.  Stellar  new  galleries  have  also  sprung  up: 
Alden  Gallery,  AMP:  Art  Market  Provincetown,  Bowersock  Gallery,  Cortile  Gallery, 
DeLuca  Gallery,  Egeli  Gallery,  Gallery  Ehva,  Gary  Marotta  Fine  Art,  Hilda  Neily 
Gallery,  Kobalt  Gallery,  Tao  Water  Art  Gallery,  and  TJ  Walton  Gallery. 

Perhaps  forty  galleries  in  town  are  scattered  from  East  to  West,  the  neighborhood 
expanding  with  maturity,  yet  retaining  the  classical  proportions  of  natural  growth.  We 
must  not  think  that  the  growth  of  galleries  happened  without  the  artists  whose  work 
is  showcased — artists  have  been  flocking  here  since  1899,  when  Charles  Hawthorne 
founded  his  famous  school — but  it  was  not  until  the  surge  of  stimulation  fostered  by 
Forum  49  in  1949  that  galleries  bloomed  in  the  fifties,  when  New  York’s  most  adven- 
turesome dealers  sought  summer  outlets  by  the  seaside.  That  began  the  practice  that 
is  even  livelier  today,  when  galleries  coordinate  the  Friday  night  openings  so  that  a 
town-wide  block  party  offers  some  of  the  social  highlights  of  the  season. 

Nearby  Well  fleet  also  has  so  many  galleries  that  it  has  been  called  the  “art  gallery 
town,”  and  Truro’s  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill  is  another  formidable  locus  of 
artistic  talent.  These  Outer  Cape  communities  have  Joined  with  Provincetown  to  cre- 
ate one  of  the  most  vital  cultural  centers  in  the  nation,  a microcosm  of  the  pluralism 
of  today’s  art  world. 

So  peruse  our  pages,  learn  the  names  of  new  artists,  and  visit  their  work,  shown  in 
our  three  towns.  Speak  to  the  people  who  run  these  galleries  and  discover  the  source 
of  their  passion.  —Christopher  Busa 


A Provincetown  Trio 

ALBERT  yVlEROLA  GALLERY/SCHOOLHOUSE  GALLERY/ARTSTRAND 


By  Andre  van  der  Wende 


IN  THE  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  THAT  I'VE  BEEN  VISITING  PROVINCETOWN  to  see  the  art,  the  East  End  for 
me  has  always  had  the  most  interesting  galleries.  There’s  dazzling  work  scattered  all  across 
town,  of  course,  but  the  caliber  and  serious  pursuit  of  the  art  that  finds  its  way  into  galleries 
in  this  quarter  has  always  been  established  and  pronounced.  Perhaps  it’s  the  proximity  of  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  (PAAM)  and  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  (FAWC). 
The  legendary  Long  Point  Gallery  was  here.  Since  its  folding  in  1 998,  the  mantle  of  serious  intent 
is  still  ably  distributed  amongst  a number  of  galleries.  Those  that  come  to  mind  immediately 
are  the  Albert  Merola  Gallery,  Berta  Walker  Gallery,  Schoolhouse  Gallery,  and  artSTRAND. 

Between  them,  they’re  attuned  to  an  artistic  accord  that’s  highest  ofthe  high,  that  acknowl- 
edges Provincetown  as  a sustaining  artists’  colony  with  historical  context  but  also  a steady, 
progressive  tracking  forward.  The  artistic  heritage  that  is  handed  off  from  one  generation  to 
another  forms,  however  overtly  or  obliquely,  part  of  each  current  gallery’s  agenda.  Follow- 
ing in  this  section,  Berta  Walker  receives  separate  attention  in  David  Kaplan’s  profile,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  there’s  a twenty-five-year  significance  her  gallery  still  plays  in  connect- 
ing the  past  to  the  present  through  multiple  estates  and  the  active  work  of  some  of  Province- 
town’s  most  iconic  names. 

Here,  the  focus  is  on  the  other  three  galleries:  the  gallery  formally  known  as  UFO,  the 
Albert  Merola  Gallery,  which  is  also  celebrating  twenty-five  years  of  creating  its  carefully  cali- 
brated stable  at  its  current  location;  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery,  which  began  in  1998  as  David 
Davis’s  multimedia  art  fun  house  in  the  Eastern  School  building  before  streamlining  in  2006 
into  Michael  Garroll’s  showcase  gallery  of  conspicuously  smart  art.  The  same  building  is  also 
home  to  artSTRAND,  a collective  formed  around  a core  of  former  DNA  Gallery  and  FAWC 
artists  with  strong  connections  to  Provincetown ’s  best  and  brightest.  Each  gallery  is  a para- 
gon of  excellence  with  work  that  is  to  be  taken  seriously.  Here,  Art  is  paramount,  and  without 
any  one  of  them,  the  lights  in  the  East  End  would  be  significantly  dimmer. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  in  the  old  Buttery  building  at  432  Commercial 
Street.  Albert  Merola  and  James  Balia  started  Universal  Fine  Objects,  or 
UFO  Gallery,  as  it  came  to  be  known.  It  was  tucked  down  an  alley  in  a back 
space,  a spontaneous  and  borderline  reckless  decision,  opening  as  they  did 
in  July,  but  it  was  quietly  driven  by  a faith  in  their  own  visual  acumen.  “We 
learned  a lot  of  things.  Not  having  a gallery  down  an  alleyway  was  one  of 
them!”  laughs  Balia  today.  It  was  trial  and  error,  lasting  one  season  before 
they  closed  their  doors  to  regroup  and  deal  privately  before  resurfacing  a 
year  later  a few  doors  up,  front  and  center  at  424  Commercial  Street. 

They’re  still  there,  a quarter  of  a century  later,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
a modest  building  that’s  home  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stables  of 
artists  in  town.  Cultivated  and  nurtured  with  love  and  finesse,  the  Albert 
Merola  is  distinguished  by  an  aesthetic  refinement  that  is  a direct  reflec- 
tion of  its  founders’  exquisite  good  taste.  Merola  calls  it  a “sensibility,” 
but  it’s  also  a skill,  taking  some  of  the  best  artists  around  and  bringing 
them  together  in  ways  we  may  not  have  noticed  before. 

“All  the  time,  it’s  been  just  the  two  of  us  and  what  we  see  and  want  to 
present,”  says  Balia.  Given  the  building’s  separation  from  other  galleries 
along  this  stretch  of  Commercial  Street,  this  seems  apropos— there’s  always 
been  a sense  of  purposeful  isolation  to  their  mission.  “This  is  something 
that  we  started  years  ago— we  never  paid  attention  to  what  anyone  else 
was  doing.  We  just  felt  it  was  none  of  our  business,  a distraction.  I highly 
respect  every  gallery  in  town,  but  we’re  not  going  to  follow  somebody,” 
Merola  explains.  “To  stick  to  what  it  is  that  moves  you  without  thinking 
about  what  comes  out  of  it  is  hard.” 

In  1 997,  after  some  gentle  prodding  and  one  too  many  extraterrestrial 
quips,  UFO  Gallery  became  the  sensibly  succinct  Albert  Merola  Gallery. 
While  they  make  it  clear  that  there’s  “equal  input  into  all  aspects  ofthe  busi- 
ness,” Albert  has  always  been  the  face  ofthe  gallery.  By  Balia’s  reckoning, 
Albert  is  the  one  manning  the  desk  and  circulating  the  floor  90  percent  of 
the  time:  “People  would  come  in  and  expect  to  see  him  or  talk  to  him  about 
something.  It’s  different  ifthey  come  in  and  you  just  have  someone  hired  to 
sit.  That  is  a big  difference.”  Presence  builds  confidence,  it  builds  trust  and 
credibility,  so  that  intentionally  or  not,  the  name  change  signaled  a matu- 
ration, a solidification  ofthe  gallery  as  one  of  this  town’s  premier  dealers. 

Because  they  never  acquiesce  to  fads  and  fluctuations  in  the  market- 
place, the  art  at  Merola  always  feels  sure-footed,  the  result  of  focused 
declarations  of  careful  curating  and  a purposeful  vision.  Balia  says,  “We’ve 
kept  this  core  of  artists  and  we  feel  it’s  important,  supporting  them,  and 
you  get  known  for  that.  They  all  have  some  sort  of  organic  connection 
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to  Provincetown.  Everyone’s  a very  serious  and  professional  artist.  That’s 
also  basic— a strong,  deep  level  of  commitment.” 

If  anyone  is  added  to  the  stable,  it  happens  in  this  organic  manner. 
“We’ve  never  taken  anyone  on  that  has  solicited  us,”  Merola  says.  “There’s 
a relationship  with  these  artists  and  Provincetown  and  the  Cape,  know- 
ing them  and  being  friends,  knowing  these  people  for  all  these  decades.” 
This  unforced,  naturalistic  approach  to  the  stable,  a slow,  steady,  quietly 
intelligent  compiling  of  sympathetic  minds,  gives  Merola  a cohesive  inti- 
macy beyond  the  physical  space  and  its  size  restrictions,  which  actually 
don’t  feel  like  restrictions  at  all.  Renovations  this  past  winter,  the  first  in 
its  twenty-five-year  history,  added  subtle  inches  of  space, 
a back  gallery,  cleaner  lines,  and  a revealed  window,  so 
that  the  season  opener  showed  better  than  ever  the  gal- 
lery’s knack  for  beautiful  pairings  with  historical  breadth 
in  a way  that  promotes  engagement  and  connection.  It’s 
about  creating  what  Merola  calls  “good  company.” 

It  takes  a while  to  assemble  such  company,  but  there’s 
always  been  a steadying  consistency  to  Merola  that’s  com- 
forting. James  Balia  and  Ann  Chernow  have  been  showing 
since  its  inception.  Richard  Baker,  Donna  Flax,  Jacqueline 
Humphries,  Jack  Pierson,  and  Duane  Slick  joined  the  gal- 
lery in  the  early  1 990s.  Irene  Lipton  opened  with  the  gallery 
in  1 990,  stayed  three  seasons,  then  rejoined  in  2012.  Helen 
Miranda  Wilson  and  Tim  Woodman  were  in  curated  group 
shows  here  for  years  before  being  given  solo  opportunities. 
“The  work  is  what  the  work  is,”  continues  Balia.  “We  rep- 
resent people  who  have  some  connection  to  Provincetown. 
It  doesn’t  mean  they’re  making  images  of  Provincetown 
sights  and  scenes— that’s  a whole  different  thing— but  it’s 
more  that  sensibility  and  what  attracts  them  or  brings  them 
here.”  The  only  estates  the  gallery  represents  are  those  of 
Abstract  Expressionist  Fritz  Bultman  and  abstract  painter 
and  printmaker  Michael  Mazur;  but,  as  Merola  explains, 
the  thread  of  history  still  runs  deep:  “Tabitha  Vevers,  her 
father  Tony  Vevers,  and  her  mother,  Elspeth  Halvorsen, 
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are  all  artists.  Our  most  recent  addition  to  the  gallery  is  photographer 
Mischa  Richter,  who  also  has  a deep  lineage  in  the  town.  It’s  almost  like 
we’re  giving  back.  As  longtime  year-round  residents  and  gallery  owners, 
we  have  a genuine  feeling  of  a sense  of  responsibility  to  the  history  of 
Provincetown  art  and  artists.  I think  it’s  our  obligation  to  support  local 
artists— they  live  here,  they  need  a place  to  show.” 


BUILT  IN  1844,  THE  EASTERN  SCHOOL  BUILDING  began  as  an  elementary  school, 
grades  1-4.  Later,  it  became  a community  center,  an  art  school,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  71,  and  then,  of  course,  the  home  to  multiple  galleries. 

Rising  Tide  Gallery  was  here  first,  and,  most  famously,  Long  Point  Gal- 
lery was  upstairs  where  WOMR  radio  now  resides.  Today,  as  fate  would 
have  it,  on  the  ground  floor  Michael  Carroll’s  Schoolhouse  Gallery  occu- 
pies the  Commercial  Street  front  of  the  building  while  a few  short  steps 
across  the  hall  in  the  back  of  the  building  is  artSTRAND.  To  have  two 
such  venerated  galleries  on  the  same  floor  is  a coup  for  contemporary 
art  in  Provincetown. 

When  David  Davis  opened  the  Schoolhouse  Center  in  1 998,  it  was  com- 
prised of  studios,  workshops,  an  auditorium,  rehearsal  rooms,  and  a frame 
store.  “The  idea  was  that  things  shown  in  the  gallery  were  going  to  be  made 
on  the  premises.  It  was  all  about  the  act  of  making,”  Carroll  says.  “At  that 
time,  myjob  was  to  show  new  art  by  young  artists  that  was  made  in  the 
area,  so  we  showed  a lot  of  artists’  first  efforts  and  first  attempts.  Over  the 
years,  things  changed.  When  I became  the  owner,  I said  to  my  artists,  This 
is  no  longer  about  your  first  effort  here  or  your  best  effort— this  is  about 
your  best  result.’” 

Although  Carroll  says  he  maintains  a core  group  of  artists,  there  are 
close  to  fifty  listed  on  the  gallery  website  alone.  With  such  a heavy  ros- 
ter, solo  shows  or  even  three-person  shows  become  unrealistic;  conse- 
quently, the  gallery  operates  as  a kind  of  revolving  space  of  contemporary 
group  shows.  “My  observation  was  that  years  ago,  even  when  David 
was  patronizing  the  place,  there  was  a certain  cost  attached  to  put- 
ting a solo  show  up,”  Carroll  says,  noting  a consideration  that  became 
all  the  more  pressing  after  the  2008  financial  crisis.  “Now  my  business 
has  changed  a lot.  I consider  my  gallery  to  really  be  a showroom  that 
represents  the  best  feet  forward  of  the  studios  that  I’m  connected  to. 

I don’t  do  one-person  shows,  because  I understand  that  if  I gave  you 
a one-person  show  in  July,  you  would  be  evaluated  on  whether  or  not 
you  paid  the  bills  that  month,  and  I think  that  is  far  too  much  pres- 
sure to  put  on  somebody’s  studio.  I sell  more  work  over  time  because 
of  shows  than  I sell  in  shows  during  the  time  that 
they’re  happening.” 

Carroll  has  a contagious  enthusiasm  for  art.  He  likes 
it  thoughtful  and  inquiring,  articulate  and  well  designed, 
often  conceptually  grounded  but  not  shy  of  reveling  in 
the  luxuriousness  of  a finely  painted  surface.  I think  of 
Bernd  Haussmann.  Carroll  mentions  Diana  Horowitz’s 
plein-air  paintings;  “She  puts  the  paint  on  so  beautifully,” 
he  purrs.  He  should  know— Carroll’s  a painter  first,  and  a 
fine  one  at  that.  While  a love  of  painting  shines  through 
in  the  gallery,  the  last  few  years  have  seen  Schoolhouse 
bring  a concentration  to  photography,  partly  as  a result 
of  Carroll’s  immersion  into  movements  within  contem- 
porary photography  north  of  New  York  City. 

“Photography  in  subject  and  execution  is  able  at 
times  to  explore  issues  that  you  don’t  quite  see  as  often 
in  painting,”  Carroll  explains.  “Photography  will  explore 
darker  worlds,  fetish,  compulsions.  Capturing  the  unseen 
moment  is  also  about  exposing  hidden  moments.  People 
who  put  photographs  up  in  their  homes  are  really  dif- 
ferent than  people  who  put  paintings  up.  It’s  less  about 
consensus  beauty,  so  I’m  really  drawn  to  that.” 

Right  before  Carroll  took  over  the  gallery  from  Davis, 
he  was  going  to  Miami  and  spending  a lot  of  time  vis- 
iting galleries:  “I  saw  a number  of  really  small,  really  OPENING  AT  SCHOOLHOUSE  GALLERY  PHOTO  BY  TOM  HARTOCOLUS 
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dynamic,  really  dealer-driven  spaces  that  were  about  taking  clients  to  the 
studio:  This  is  one  painting  by  this  guy— if  you’d  like  to  see  more,  wait  a 
minute  and  we’ll  have  them  all  set  out.’  It’s  very  kinetic,  very  interactive.  It 
credits  the  viewer  and  also,  hopefully,  gets  the  point  across  that  what  you 
see  on  the  wall  is  only  a fraction  of  what’s  possible.  And  that’s  really  the 
point  of  it.  It’s  meant  to  be  a place  where  you  go  in  and  you’re  exposed 
to  these  various  kinds  of  languages  and  dialogues,  but  then  the  client  or 
the  visitor  can  have  any  kind  of  conversation  they  want.” 

Schoolhouse  doesn’t  represent  estate  artists.  Its  focus  occurs  along  a 
forward-thinking,  active  participation  in  the  here  and  now.  “My  mission  is 
a little  bit  hard  to  explain,”  Carroll  says,  “because  it  has  to  do  with  people 
coming  into  the  gallery  a lot  and  saying,  'Every  time  I come  in  here  I see 
something  new  and  I’m  Just  delighted.’  It  really  is  about  something  fresh, 
something  contemporary,  and  something  a little  bit  new.  The  way  I address 
the  legacy  issues  is  that  I believe  it’s  very  interesting  and  important.  The  seen 
and  unseen,  the  heard  people’s  studios,  is  tangible  in  a gallery.  If  you  find 
people  who  are  talking  to  each  other,  whether  they  know  each  other  or  not, 
they  have  common  issues,  they  have  common  thoughts.” 

It  doesn’t  mean  that  Carroll  or  his  artists  don’t  recognize  Provincetown ’s 
heritage:  “These  artists  are  all  related  to  the  area,  they  all  have  practiced 
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CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP  LEFT:  JIM  PETERS  (FRAMED),  BAILEY  BOB  BAILEY,  FRANCIS  OLSCHAFSKIE,  BREON  DUNIGAN,  BERT  YARBOROUGH, 
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there,  they  teach  there,  they  have  studio  time  there,  they  are  influenced  by 
the  time  they  spend  there.  There  is  a dialogue  between  all  the  artists  on 
the  roster  and  their  studios  that’s  very  strong,  but  it  certainly  isn’t  that  they 
live  there.”  Think  of  the  Schoolhouse  as  a portal,  a way  to  access,  engage 
in,  and  expand  the  contemporary  dialogue  by  extending  it  in  response  to  a 
contemporary  world  that  can  no  longer  be  thought  of  as  so  strictly  regional. 

Why  is  the  current  discussion  deemed  any  less  significant  than  what 
happened  in  the  1 940s  and  ’50s?  It’s  a good  question  and  one  this  gallery 
asks  often.  Carroll  says,  “There  are  a great  succession  of  contemporary 
moments  that  have  happened  since  the  moments  that  established  Province- 
town  as  an  arts  colony.  I think  they’re  valid  and  wonderful  and  those  are 
the  moments  that  I attempt  to  present.  For  me,  the  whole  thing  is  about 
language.  I believe  that  if  I go  into  your  studio,  I’m  in  a place  where  your 
personal  language  is  happening  and  the  degree  to  which  you  participate 
in  that  language  and  express  it,  understand  it,  even  without  using  words, 
in  a nonverbal  way,  is  the  degree  to  which  your  work  becomes  significant 
and  interesting,  and  beautiful  and  powerful.  Galleries  are  about  presenting 
places  where  different  languages  occur  and  so  my  mission  in  Provincetown 
has  been  to  take  the  dialogue  that’s  happening  and  present  new  innova- 
tions and  new  languages  about  that  dialogue.” 

Planting  seeds  is  where  the  Schoolhouse  excels.  “When 
people  come  to  Provincetown  only  once  a year,  you  have 
to  really  get  under  their  skin  and  create  something  very  vig- 
orous and  welcoming.” 


arresting  as  you  passed  by  the  gallery— which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  what  a lot  of  people  did.  “It  was  a great  space,” 
Bailey  recalls.  “There  was  a lot  of  coolness  about  it,  but 
we  were  in  the  hinterlands.  You  really  felt  it— the  people 
who  came  really  supported  us,  but  you  were  still  off  the 
beaten  path  more  than  usual.” 

The  gallery  quickly  became  a standard-bearer  for 
high-end  contemporary  art  in  Provincetown.  “The  whole 
idea  was  to  have  some  of  the  best  artists  in  town,  mostly 
from  DNA,  and  also  ask  a couple  of  other  people  to  join 
up,”  explains  Bailey.  “We  always  credited  two  things,  and 
that  was  that  we  would  have  the  best  shows  possible, 
and  the  other  was  you  would  show  whatever  you  wanted 
to.  The  freedom  in  that  was  unbelievable.” 

They  spent  one  season  in  this  location  before  taking 
over  the  back  half  of  the  Schoolhouse  building.  Eight 
years  later  and  it’s  one  symbiotic  relationship  that  goes 
well  beyond  a marriage  of  convenience.  What’s  so  inter- 
esting about  artSTf?AND,  besides  the  consistently  high 
level  of  work,  is  that  it  never  sits  still;  it  has  a provoc- 
ative restlessness  that’s  nervy  and  invigorating.  Each 
season  begins  with  a group  show  and  the  unveiling  of 
that  year’s  Portfolio  Project,  in  which  each  artist  con- 
tributes a thematically  specific  piece,  but  that’s  where 
the  predictability  ends.  This  year,  the  theme  of  the  Port- 
folio celebrates  the  centennial  of  the  founding  of  PAAM.  In  other  shows, 
three  or  four  artists  are  shown  at  a time,  and  never  the  same  grouping, 
so  that  nothing  ever  appears  formulaic.  There  are  guest  artists  and  cura- 
tors, sometimes  involving  upwards  of  fifty  different  people  folded  into 
programming  that’s  lively  and  unpredictable. 

“It  was  much  more  creative  as  an  endeavor— you  always  have  the  choice 
to  say  ‘no,  I don’t  want  to  show’  and  still  be  part  ofthe  gallery,”  Bailey  says. 
“We  always  said,  and  this  was  the  bottom  line  in  Strand,  we  don’t  care  if 
you  sell  or  not,  that  is  not  the  point.  There  will  always  be  someone  who  is 
going  to  sell  more  than  the  other  and  is  going  to  make  up  the  difference. 
It’s  never  been  about  the  money,  and  that  is  not  a good  business  plan,  but 
it  sure  makes  for  a good  gallery.” 

It’s  also  good  for  the  community  benefit  of  artistic  cross-pollination  and 
growth.  Bailey’s  enthusiasm  is  undiminished.  He  discusses  the  benefits  of 
a reciprocal  exchange  of  support  and  validation,  which  presses  artists  into 
areas  they  may  not  have  considered  before.  “There’s  been  this  really  phe- 
nomenal way  of  pushing  ourselves  by  watching  the  next  show  that  came 
up,”  Bailey  explains.  “Every  one  of  the  shows  seemed  to  get  better,  and 
it  forced  everyone  to  be  on  their  game  because  you  never  just  wanted  to 
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IN  2004,  ARTSTRAND  began  in  Bailey  Bob  Bailey  and  Breon 
Dunigan’s  living  room.  Along  with  former  DNA  cohorts 
and  FAWC  fellows— Tabitha  Vevers,  Daniel  Ranalli,  Paul 
Bowen,  Bert  Yarborough,  Jim  Peters,  Irene  Lipton,  Sarah 
Lutz,  Maryalice  Johnston,  Anna  Poor,  and  Jay  Critchley— 
they  made  a decision  to  establish  their  own  artist-owned 
and  run  gallery  and  had  a proposal  to  take  over  the  space 
that  houses  Nick  Lawrence’s  DNA  Gallery,  a bastion  of 
progressive  voices  that  has  since  evolved  into  an  artist-in- 
residence  program.  Negotiations  fell  through,  but  undeterred 
and  armed  with  a formidable  lineup  and  Bailey  as  their  first 
director,  they  found  a space  at  53  Bradford  Street  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a modest  low-slung  pseudo-modernist  box  with 
large  windows  that  has  recently  been  home  to  ArtCurrent.  It 
was  small  but  the  space  had  good  light  and  the  art  looked 
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throw  a show  together.  There’s  a kind  of  symbio- 
sis that  goes  on.” 

You  feel  it  across  the  board,  a deep  level  of 
commitment  that  gives  artSTRAND  a unity  and 
arching  stretch  toward  new  horizons  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  strictly  provincial  themes.  But 
make  no  mistake,  artSTRAND  is  a Province- 
town-specific  group.  Scratch  the  surface  and 
the  connections  multiply  exponentially.  “Every 
one  of  us  felt  we  were  in  the  tradition  of  Prov- 
incetown  artists.  All  of  us  had  a connection  to 
Provincetown,”  confirms  Bailey,  who  came  via 
FAWC,  as  did  Bowen,  Yarborough,  and  Peters. 
“We  have  this  long  lineage  of  already  being  part 
of  Provincetown.” 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  comings  and 
goings.  Six  ofthe  original  group  remain  while  oth- 
ers have  moved  on;  Olschafskie  was  invited  to  join 
in  2007,  while  Vevers,  Lipton,  and,  most  recently, 
Bowen  moved  to  Albert  Merola.  Bailey  concedes, 
“It’s  a hard  thing  to  keep  afloat,  that  many  voices. 
All  ofthe  people  who  show  at  Merola,  or  at  least 
90  percent  of  them,  we  consider  very  close  friends. 
That’s  our  community  too— there  are  very  few  other 
galleries  that  are  actually  showing  art  with  a capi- 
tal A,  and  I don’t  mean  that  in  a derogatory  way. 

I Just  mean  it  simply,  that  there  are  a lot  of  very 
good  people,  people  with  talent,  who  are  not  in 
the  national  conversation  and  I think  everyone  that 
shows  at  Strand  by  and  large  thinks  of  themselves 
as  nationally  operating  artists  who  show  and  live 
in  Provincetown  or  near  there.” 

But  with  each  departure,  there’s  an  equally  excit- 
ing arrival  that  sustains  intrigue,  giving  the  gallery  an 
appealing  malleability,  a sense  that  this  is  an  evolv- 
ing  thing,  a place  of  convergence  for  like-minded 
souls.  As  they  approach  ten  years,  Bailey,  who  I sus- 
pect has  an  answer  for  everything,  lays  out  a future 
plan:  “This  is  what  I would  like  to  see  happen:  young 
people  would  come  into  town  more.  People  from 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  would  stay,  decide  to 
move  here,  people  who  are  really  good  artists.  We 
want  to  get  involved,  bring  them  into  the  fold  and 
slowly  give  the  gallery  over  to  the  next  generation. 
It’s  really  important  that  we  reach  out  as  a commu- 
nity to  the  best  artists  on  the  Cape,  continue  to  be 
welcoming.  Ifwe  become  exclusive  and  snooty  it’s 
to  our  detriment,  it’ll  kill  us.  There’s  always  been 
this  idea  of ‘look,  let’s  have  a good  time,  let’s  use 
our  muscle,  let’s  flex  it  when  we  can,  take  care  of 
ourselves,’  but  in  the  end  we’d  rather  see  a flop 
than  just  put  up  a pretty  show.  It  doesn’t  happen.” 

That’s  what  it  is,  putting  faith  in  art  over  com- 
merce, a high-risk  venture  no  matter  how  good  the 
work.  And  if  there’s  one  thing  that  resounds  in  all 
of  these  galleries,  it’s  their  reach  toward  art  that’s 
singular  and  unique,  a new  truth,  being  able  to 
recognize  it  and  then  present  it  back  to  us  so  that 
we  may  recognize  it  too. 

U 

ANDRE  VAN  DER  WENDE  is  a writer,  painter,  and 
yoga  instructor  who  lives  in  Brewster.  He  wrote  last  year’s 
cover  story  on  Anne  Packard  for  Provincetown  Arts 
and  is  a contributing  writer  for  artscope  magazine.  For 
more  information,  visitwww.AndreVanDerWende.com. 
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Berta  Walker 

PROVINCETOWN'S  IT  GIRL 


By  David  Kaplan 


PICTURE  THE  SCENE  LAST  SUMAAER.  Berta  Walker  sits  in  the  office  of  her  gallery  contem- 
plating 2014,  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery’s  twenty-fifth  year  in  business.  The  shelves  of 
the  little  back  room  and  the  walls  offer  a range  of  objects  to  distract  us  both:  at  least 
twenty  bronze  sculptures  by  Romolo  Del  Deo  and  Penelope  Jencks;  a collection  of 
tiny  faces  and  birds  highlighted  in  gold  leaf  by  Selina  Trieff;  abstract  works  on  paper 
by  Blanche  Lazzell,  Hans  Hofmann,  and  Karl  Knaths;  a life-sized  sculpture  of  a cat 
by  Danielle  Mailer  painted  (ironically)  with  a tiny  dog  resting  in  its  belly  on  one  side 
and  a healing  hand,  like  the  Buddha’s,  on  the  other.  Behind  the  door;  a tiny  painting 
by  Marsden  Hartley  of  Walt  Whitman’s  house. 

We  are  talking  and  laughing  more  and  more  loudly  until  the  gallery’s  director.  Sky  Power,  a 
significant  abstract  painter,  asks  politely  ifwe  could  perhaps  keep  our  voices  down  as  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  selling  a Paul  Resika  painting. 

Inside  the  office.  Walker,  her  commanding  voice  hushed,  continues  the  story:  “I  never  really 
considered  being  an  art  dealer,  never.  I studied  business  administration  and  worked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a media  buyer  at  two  advertising  agencies,  BBDO  and  J.  Walter  Thompson.  Through  a 
marvelously  circuitous  route,  though,  I ended  up  right  where  I belong.”  Looking  around  her  little 
room  of  treasures,  and  catching  her  fever,  I can’t  help  but  agree. 

After  California,  in  1 972,  Walker  became  the  assistant  administrator  at  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York,  the  go-to  person  there  for  special  events,  producing  and  publicizing 
concerts  by  Eubie  Blake,  Earl  “Fatha”  Hines,  and  Charles  Mingus;  performance  and  installations 
by  Larry  Rivers,  Philip  Glass,  and  Mabou  Mines;  and  modern  dances  by  Meredith  Monk,  Yvonne 
Rainer,  and  Trisha  Brown.  She  was,  in  short,  a maker  ofthe  scene,  not  Just  part  of  it. 
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PETER  HUNT,  UNTITLED,  N.D.,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  27  by  39  inches 

“I  ended  up  in  the  gallery  business  because  of  my  volunteer  work  for 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown,”  she  explains.  While  living  and 
working  in  New  York,  Walker  launched  a series  of  annual  fund-raisers  for 
FAWC.  One  year,  she  scheduled  a major  fund-raising  event  for  FAWC  at  the 
opening  night  of  the  handsome  new  Marisa  del  Re  Gallery.  Somehow,  after 
helping  to  open  the  gallery,  run  the  benefit,  and  assist  in  the  installation 
of  Marisa’s  opening  exhibition,  titled  Sculpture  Related  Drawings,  Walker 
was  offered  the  director’s  position.  This,  after  she  resigned  her  full-time 
position  at  the  Whitney  and  became  its  special  events  consultant.  “Up 
to  that  point,”  she  recalls,  “I  was  really  the  full-time  unpaid  fund-raiser 
for  FAWC.  So  I took  on  consultant  jobs,  such  as  the  Whitney  and  the 
Neuberger  Museum  in  Purchase,  New  York.  When  Marisa  offered  me  a 
job,  I observed  how  quiet  and  peaceful  it  was  in  the  gallery  and  thought 
perhaps  this  would  work  out  well  as  I’d  probably  still  be  able  to  do  all 
the  fund-raising  for  FAWC.” 

That  image  of  the  gallery  business  was  soon  corrected.  “Well!  How 
little  did  I know.  Galleries  are  incredibly  busy,  around  the  clock,  but  it  all 
happens  in  the  tiny  office  while  the  rest  of  the  gallery  is  a space  for  quiet 
viewing  of  the  art.  Within  a couple  of  months,  I had  to  drop  much  of  the 
work  I’d  been  doing  for  FAWC.”  After  three  years  at  Marisa  del  Re,  she 
was  solicited  by  Robert  Graham,  who  had  one  of  the 
oldest  galleries  in  Manhattan,  to  launch  a contem- 
porary gallery;  she  launched  Graham  Modern,  which 
she  ran  for  five  years.  Here,  she  became  involved  with 
many  Provincetown-afifiliated  artists,  such  as  Paul 
Resika,  Selina  Trieff,  and  Robert  Henry.  Eventually, 
these  artists  brought  her  back  to  Provincetown,  which 
is  where  her  life  in  art  had  begun. 

Berta  Walker  was  first  brought  to  Provincetown  at 
the  age  oftwo  in  the  summer  of  1 944,  along  with  her 
twin  sister,  Louise,  and  their  older  sister,  Hatty,  who 
was  four.  In  the  winter,  they  lived  in  Forest  Hills,  New 
York.  In  the  summer,  they  lived  in  Provincetown  with 
Walker’s  mother’s  family,  the  Gauls,  until  longtime 
friends,  the  Combe  family,  were  selling  a house  that 
had  been  assembled  from  a Sears  Roebuck  kit  and 
erected  on  the  beach  at  the  far  East  End  near  Allerton 
Street,  not  too  far  from  where  Fanizzi’s  Restaurant  is 
now.  Walker’s  mother  bought  the  house  even  though 
her  husband  was  gone  that  summer  with  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services  (OSS).  The  judge  who  authorized 
the  sale  could  hardly  believe  that  Walker’s  mother, 
or  any  woman,  would  have  been  given  such  a broad 
power  of  attorney.  Her  father  clearly  wanted  his  family 


to  be  prepared  in  case  something  untoward  should  hap- 
pen while  he  was  in  Italy. 

The  house  had  wooden  studs  to  hold  up  the  roof.j 
spaced  two  feet  apart  for  stability.  That  meant  whatever 
was  hung  on  the  walls  for  decoration  had  to  be  small 
enough  to  fit  in  between  the  posts.  Over  the  years,  many 
paintings  were  carefully  placed  between  the  studs:  the 
Walker  family  friends  included  numerous  artists  in  Prov- 
incetown. The  largest  wall  space  in  the  Provincetown 
house,  over  the  fireplace,  displayed  a naive  Peter  Hunt 
painting,  oil  on  board,  of  a cat  with  a bird’s  nest  for 
a hat.  It’s  the  first  painting  Walker  remembers  being 
fascinated  by  as  a child— and  she  remembers  the  detail 
that  hooked  her  attention:  the  ironic  pair  offish  in  the 
cat’s  eyes. 

At  home  in  Forest  Hills,  New  York  (Walker  tucks  in  the 
detail  that  they  lived  three  doors  away  from  vice-presi- 
dential candidate  Geraldine  Ferraro),  there  were  Marsden 
Hartley  paintings  on  the  Walker  walls.  Hudson,  Berta’s 
father,  was  Hartley’s  last  dealer  in  Manhattan,  in  the 
years  when  Hartley,  who  had  been  to  Paris  and  circulated 
with  Gertrude  Stein  and  her  circle  of  friends  (and  painted 
throughout  the  United  States),  decided  to  return  to  Maine, 
where  he  had  been  born.  In  Forest  Hills,  the  painting  that  caught  her  eye  as  a 
child  was  Hartley’s  Give  Us  This  Day,  three  fish  presided  over  by  a mass  of  gulls. 

Art  and  artists  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  the  light  plays  and  birds  fly 
and  fish  swim  unseen  underneath  the  water— and  the  occasional  cat  dreams 
of  birds  and  fish— are  the  cluster  of  associations  I suggest  to  Walker  make 
up  what  Jung  would  call  her  constellation.  Maybe,  she  says.  “It  is  certainly 
true  I met  the  artists  at  the  water’s  edge.” 

By  which  she  means  the  family’s  bay-side  deck.  Berta’s  parents,  Hudson 
and  lone  (pronounced  “l-own,”  it’s  the  Greek  word  for  violet),  held  afternoon 
salons  on  their  deck.  Berta  and  her  sisters  met  most  of  the  artists,  writers, 
and  theatrical  folk  of  the  town  while  bringing  them  beers  and  joining  in  the 
festivities  and  animated  conversations.  The  camaraderie  of  creativity  was  on 
unselfconscious  display— the  artists’  mutual  support  and  playful  competi- 
tiveness apparent  in  games  of  backgammon  and  contests  pitching  beer  cans 
into  a barrel.  On  any  given  afternoon,  the  poet  Harry  Kemp  might  swing  by 
coming  or  going  through  the  dunes. 

Remembering  the  communion  of  shared  meals,  Walker  smiles  and 
says,  “My  work  is  successful  because  I respect  and  like  everyone,  until 
they  prove  me  wrong.  This  is  a wonderful  attitude  that  I learned  growing 
up  in  Provincetown.” 


VARUJAN  BOGHOSIAN,  ASTOUNDED,  2013,  COLLAGE,  1 7 by  21  inches  framed 
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Her  gallery’s  motto  carries  on  that  respect:  Presenting  the  history  of 
American  Art  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Provincetown . That’s  what  she  did 
and  does. 

i Walker  bought  her  first  painting  at  age  twelve  in  Provincetown, 
i from  Richard  Florsheim.  It  cost  seventy-five  dollars  and  she  paid  for 
I it  by  saving  all  her  allowances  for  two  years.  It’s  blue— 3 inches  by  5 
[ inches— in  a wide  frame.  When  she  paid  every  bit  of  it  off,  Florsheim 
1 presented  her  with  the  painting,  festooned  with  a gold  star  and  red 
! ribbon.  She  still  owns  it.  She  adds:  “Buying  my  first  painting  at  twelve, 

I that  was  the  beginning  of  the  divine  disease  called  collecting  art!  It 
: nourished  in  that  moment,  and  it  nourishes  to  this  day.” 

The  first  artworks  she  sold  in  Provincetown,  at  the  Berta  Walker 
I Gallery,  were  a painting  by  Nancy  Whorf  and  a sculpture  by  Martha 
' Malicoat  Dunigan— on  opening  night.  It  was  a busy  first  season:  a 
: show  every  week.  The  opening  exhibition  in  1989  was  called  Going 
Fishing.  There  were  special  events:  concerts,  readings,  drumming  and 
^ dowsing  workshops. 

What  with  the  drumming  and  dowsing,  208  Bradford  Street  was, 
in  Walker’s  own  way,  being  consecrated  as  a sacred  space  after  seven 
decades  of  sundry  other  uses.  Always  a live-in  business  situation,  it 
was  first  a potter’s  gallery,  then  an  auction  gallery— which  garnered 
the  nickname  “rugs  and  drugs,”  belying  its  recherche  reputation— and, 
finally,  an  antique  dealer’s  shop.  Though  she  had  seen  the  place  first 
while  riding  by  it  as  a child  on  her  bicycle,  when  the  realtor  took  her  to 
inspect  the  building  for  the  possible  sale,  Walker  had  never  been  inside  it 
and  thought  it  was  a storefront.  Once  through  the  door,  she  discovered 
a warren  of  little  rooms  stretching  far  to  the  back.  She  knocked  down  the 
walls  and  made  the  large  space  that’s  there  now  for  exhibits,  and  created 
her  own  little  room  in  the  back,  the  sanctum  in  which  we  talk. 

“Believe  me  when  I say  I had  no  idea  that  my  life  would  take  on  such 
great  meaning  through  art,”  she  explains.  “For  years,  I felt  I knew  nothing 
about  art— that  was  my  father’s  area  of  expertise,  that  was  everyone  else’s 
area  of  experience.  It  turns  out,  ifwe  let  them,  the  arts  touch  each  and  every 
one  of  us  and  the  ‘truth,’  the  ‘knowing,’  will  just  emerge  as  we  just  allow 
it  to  happen.  When  I install  a show,  I hear  the  comments  of  the  paintings 
themselves,  and  the  show  is  only  ‘ready’  when  the  art  indicates  to  me  that 
I’m  done!  Sounds  silly,  I know,  but  somehow  it  is  SO!” 

As  a child,  she  was  not  so  much  interested  in  art  as  immersed  in  it:  she 
can’t  remember  when  she  first  saw  her  great-grandfather’s  famous  collec- 
tion, which  became  the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis.  Her  mother’s 
family  included  artists  with  multiple  gifts.  Harvey  Gaul,  her  mother’s  father, 
was  a prominent  composer,  music  and  theater  critic,  choirmaster  of  a hun- 
dred-voice choir,  and  organist  at  the  Calvary  Episcopal  Church  in  Pittsburgh. 
In  Provincetown,  Harvey  Gaul  was  a cofounder  of  the  Beachcomber’s  Club, 
where,  in  1 91 9,  he  composed  and  directed  The  Streets  of  Baghdad,  an  “artist’s 
revel”  with  a costumed  cast  of  over  thirty.  Walker’s  grandmother  Harriette 
was  a poet  and  writer,  publishing  under  the  name  of  Avery  Gaul,  as  she 
could  not  find  a publisher  while  writing  under  the  name  “Harriette.”  After 
arriving  in  Provincetown  in  1915  from  Pittsburgh,  both  Harvey  and  Harri- 
ette became  involved  with  the  Provincetown  Players  and  were  friends  with 
Eugene  O’Neill  and  Mary  Heaton  Vorse. 

Berta  Walker  also  grew  up  with  a parent  who  was  an  artist.  Her  mother, 
lone,  retreated  to  a separate  house  in  Provincetown,  or  in  Eorest  Hills  to 
a separate  floor,  to  work  with  oils,  watercolors,  and  pastels.  Her  subjects 
included  the  family  pets,  pastel  florals,  whale  and  tuna  bones  washed  up 
on  the  shore,  lone’s  ideas  flew  to  abstractions,  too,  and  she  fine-stitched 
needlepoint  designs  of  the  sounds  of  sled-riding  and  birdsong  in  the  morn- 
ing. “Mother  always  said  a woman  couldn’t  be  a mother  and  an  artist, 
and  yet  she  was,”  Walker  points  out,  “making  sure  to  be  in  her  studio  only 
while  the  children  were  at  school.  And  in  her  own  way  pointing  the  way  for 
women  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  professional  arts.” 

I was  struck  throughout  our  conversation,  which  continued  over  months 
on  the  phone  and  through  e-mail,  that  Berta  Walker,  even  as  she  reflects 
; upon,  and  identifies  closely  with,  being  part  ofa  family,  part  ofa  tradition, 
and  part  ofa  community,  she  also  has  a mind  and  an  eye  and  a voice  of  her 
own  of  her  own.  She  intuits  connection  and  differentiation  simultaneously— I 
say  it’s  a gift  she  developed  growing  up  as  an  identical  twin  with  Louise,  both 


sisters  savoring  their  divergent  similarities.  Connection  and  difference,  too, 
are  evident  in  the  way  that  Walker  functions  as  part  of  the  world  of  artists. 

There  have  been  twenty-five  memorable  seasons  at  the  Berta  Walker 
Gallery,  and  perhaps  the  most  personal  and  significant  show  was  the  1 992 
Provincetown  Generations  in  the  Arts  exhibition,  which  demonstrated  the  inter- 
woven lineage  of  the  Provincetown  artists’  colony.  Over  forty  families,  includ- 
ing Walker’s  own,  were  represented  by  art  (and  literature,  in  the  case  of  the 
Del  Deos,  Mailers,  Mansos,  and  Busas),  complete  with  family  trees  in  the 
accompanying  brochure. 

She  recognized,  after  some  summer  lessons  with  printmaker  Seong  Moy, 
that  her  affinity  for  art  was  most  effectively  expressed  in  her  ability  to  guide 
and  nurture  others  making  art,  rather  than  creating  it  herself 

“What  I do  know,”  she  added,  in  e-mails  enhanced  by  capital  letters, 
slogans  that  mirrored  the  passion  with  which  she  spoke,  “is  that  I ALWAYS 
KNEW  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  CREATIVE  SPIRIT!  I learned  it  from  my  fam- 
ily, from  the  artists  of  Provincetown  I grew  up  with,  from  every  artist  and 
musician  and  poet  I met  and  produced  at  the  Whitney  Museum,  every  artist 
and  writer  I’ve  known  over  the  years  as  Eellows  at  FAWC,  every  artist  I’ve 
ever  met,  no  matter  their  personal  ‘angle’  in  communicating  their  truths. 
And,  really,  it  is  the  energy  of  creativity  that  sets  my  mind/body/spirit  in 
action  in  my  own  personal  life.  This  is  the  stimulus  that  RUNS  MY  LIFE. 
Oh,  yes,  I love  the  mad  administration  challenges  of  creating  a safe  haven 
for  my  artists,  for  I’m  also  a compulsive  worker  and  my  joy  is  MAKING  IT 
HAPPEN  BEHINDTHESCENES.  I like  to  makethe‘IT’  work.The‘IT’  being 
a gorgeous  exhibition  that  offers  clarity  and  space  to  an  artist’s  creations.” 

When  I wrote  to  ask  about  the  “IT”  for  2014,  she  wrote  back  at  once  that 
the  gallery  will  present  two  special  exhibitions  as  benefits.  One,  a show  of 
Provincetown  masterworks  in  August,  will  benefit  and  celebrate  PAAM’s  cen- 
tennial. By  the  time  this  magazine  goes  to  print,  the  season  will  have  opened 
with  Going  Fishing:  A Tribute  to  Our  Industry,  as  a benefit  for  the  ongoi  ng  effort 
to  raise  the  funds  for  a monumental  sculpture  by  Romolo  Del  Deo  to  be 
installed  on  MacMillan  Wharf  as  an  homage  to  the  fishermen.  “The  fishing 
show  will  be  filled  with  great  art  about  fish,”  she  wrote  to  me,  “fishing,  and 
the  fishing  environment,  and  will  include  work  by  masters— past,  present, 
and  future!”  I couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  Peter  Hunt  fish,  the  Hartley 
fish,  and  the  Going  Fishing  show  that  opened  her  gallery  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Her  “IT”  is  spiritual  substance— fish  or  family— to  be  shown  and  shared 
in  art.  A gallery  show  or  a theater  show— which  is  what  I work  on  behind 
the  scenes— that’s  what’s  of  interest  to  us  both:  that  substance,  the  “IT.” 

L 

DAVID  KAPLAN  is  the  curator  and  a cofounder  of  the  Provincetown  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams Theater  Festival  and  author  of  the  fiook  Tennessee  Williams  in  Provincetown. 
More  information  about  festival  activities  is  available  at  twptown.org. 
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Connection 
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Art  I Basel 


Exit  Only 


t Entrance  D 


ABOVE:  ONE  ENTRANCE  TO  ART  BASEL,  MIAMI  BEACH,  2013  photos  courtesy  of  art  Basel 

LEFT:  GALERiA  ELVIRA  GONZALEZ  INSTALLATION  WITH  ADOLF  GOTTLIEB  PAINTING  IN  FOREGROUND,  ART  BASEL,  2013 


ART  BASEL  WAS  FOUNDED  IN  1970  in  Basel,  Switzerland,  by  local  gallerists.  I first  learned  about  Art  Basel  in  1 975,  when  my  print 
publisher,  Hugh  McKay  of  HMK  Fine  Arts,  told  me  he  was  going  to  exhibit  my  prints  at  the  Swiss  event,  in  partnership  with  Editions 
Lahumiere.  Hugh  even  asked  me  to  make  a poster  for  Art  Basel.  I still  have  a few.  Today,  the  Art  Basel  franchise  has  become  a global 
juggernaut,  a gargantuan  money  machine,  with  venues  in  Basel,  Miami  Beach,  and  Hong  Kong,  where  the  best  galleries  in  the  world 
exhibit  and  sell  works  by  great  and  less-great  artists. 


After  winning  a competition  against  other 
major  US  cities,  Miami  Beach  launched  Art  Basel 
in  2002.  Over  the  past  twelve  years,  Art  Basel  has 
not  only  thrived  and  brought  a wealthy  global 
art-buying  community  to  Miami  Beach,  it  has 
also  spawned  over  twenty  satellite  venues  in  the 
Miami  area,  attracting  over  one  thousand  galleries, 
exhibiting  over  six  thousand  artists. 

From  the  beginning  of  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach 
(www.artbasel.com/en/miami-beach),  there  has 
been  a connection  to  the  artists  and  gallerists  of 
the  Outer  Cape  art  community.  Given  the  caliber 
of  the  event,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
major  artists  with  international  audiences,  and 
Provincetown  connections,  are  routinely  exhibited 
at  Art  Basel,  including  Alex  Katz,  Robert  Mother- 
well,  Hans  Hofmann,  Franz  Kline,  Andy  Warhol, 
Joel  Meyerowitz,  Red  Grooms,  Adolph  Gottlieb, 
Milton  Avery,  Arnold  Newman,  Larry  Rivers,  Wolf 
Kahn,  and  Ben  Shahn. 


Art  Basel  takes  place  in  the  Miami  Beach  Con- 
vention Center.  They  actually  ship  the  specially 
designed  hi-tech  walls  from  Basel,  Switzerland, 
to  Miami  Beach  and  back.  The  other  twenty  or  so 
fairs,  such  as  SCOPE,  Art  Miami,  CONTEXT,  and 
Miami  Project,  take  place  in  gigantic  tents  that  feel 
like  museum  spaces  once  entered.  A few  other  fairs 
take  place  in  hotels. 

Those  who  have  attended  Art  Basel  Miami 
Beach  (ABMB)  and  visited  the  satellite  venues  are 
well  aware  that  the  four-day  event  is  overwhelming. 
To  begin  with,  it’s  hard  to  find  a hotel  room  or 
condo,  if  you  don’t  book  early.  If  you  try  to  dine 
in  the  general  area  of  the  art  venues,  it’s  tough  to 
get  a table,  if  you  don’t  book  early.  I had  press 
passes  and  VIP  passes  to  all  the  venues  and  open- 
ings, but  for  two  of  the  openings  I couldn’t  even 
get  close  enough  to  the  venues  to  park  my  car 
because  of  traffic  jams.  And  when  you  do  man- 
age to  get  into  the  venues,  there  is  so  much  art  to 


see— good,  great,  and  terrible— that  the  experience 
can  be  exhausting.  Stir  in  the  hot  parties— like  the 
Andy  Warhol  Museum  party— and  you  get  a deli- 
cious ptm/rwefa  (my  favorite  Peruvian  seafood  stew). 

Nevertheless,  I love  it. 

I first  became  aware  of  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach 
through  Ethan  Cohen,  the  founder  and  owner  of 
Ethan  Cohen  Fine  Arts  (www.ecfa.com).  I’ve  known 
Ethan  since  he  was  a teenager  who  summered  at  his 
family  home  in  Truro.  It  seemed  almost  inevitable 
that  Ethan  would  develop  an  affinity  for  Asian  art 
since  both  of  his  parents  have  strong  connections 
to  Asia— Ethan’s  father,  Jerome  A.  Cohen,  taught 
Chinese  constitutional  law  at  Harvard,  where  he 
was  associate  dean,  as  well  as  the  founding  director 
of  the  East  Asia  Legal  Studies  Association,  and  his 
mother,  Joan  Lebold  Cohen,  is  a photographer, 
Asian  Art  historian,  and  art  critic  who  taught  at  the 
Boston  Museum  School  of  Art  for  twenty-five  years. 
Ethan  majored  in  East  Asian  Studies  at  Harvard, 
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bv  che  late  1 980s  opened  a gallery  called  Art  Waves/Ethan 
■-  ..  •hen  in  Soho  in  New  York,  primarily  representing  Chinese  dis- 
.u._-nt  artists.  In  1988,  Ethan  was  the  first  person  to  exhibit  Ai 
VVeiwei's  work  in  the  United  States. 

In  2003.  Ethan  participated  in  the  second  Art  Basel  Miami 
Beach  art  week  at  the  Scope  Art  Fair,  which  was  hosted  in  the 
Townhouse  Hotel.  At  the  time  there  were  only  three  art  fairs  in 
Miami:  Art  Basel.  SCOPE,  and  NADA.  Exhibiting  in  a hotel  room 
was  a great  challenge  for  Ethan:  “Curating  in  a difficult  venue 
forced  me  to  innovate  and  explore  new  ways  to  showcase  art. 

That  was  an  important  moment  of  learning.”  Ethan  has  been 
a regular  exhibitor  at  various  ABMB  week  venues  ever  since.  He 
is  a great  impresario,  and  in  his  second  year  of  participation,  he 
featured  the  performance  artist  Zhu  Ming,  who  entered  a clear, 
seven-foot,  plastic  bubble  on  South  Beach  while  naked,  rolled 
into  the  water,  and  continued  to  spin  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  new  millennium,  there  was  a huge 
shift  in  the  art  market  toward  Asia,  which,  up  to  this  point,  had 
not  been  recognized  by  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach  or  the  other 
fairs.  So  in  2008,  Ethan  and  three  partners  founded  the  ART 
ASIA  fair,  located  near  the  Wynwood  art  district  in  a Miami  area  called 
Midtown.  The  ART  ASIA  fair  showcased  the  best  galleries  and  artists  from 
all  over  Asia,  including  China,  Japan,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Korea,  Indonesia, 
Singapore,  and  Turkey.  ART  ASIA  operated  for  five  years.  I asked  Ethan  why 
they  closed  the  fair  after  201  2,  and  he  replied,  “My  original  goal  was  to 
bring  a higher  awareness  of  Asian  art  to  Miami  and  the  general  American 
art  market,  so,  as  Asian  art  became  more  popular  and  the  various  other 
art  fairs  integrated  more  Asian  artists  and  galleries,  the  need  fora  separate 
fair  diminished.  We  accomplished  our  mission.” 

The  growing  prominence  of  Asian  art  was  clear  when  I spoke  with  gallerist 
Gail  Williams  of  the  Williams  McCall  Gallery  (www.williamsmccallgallery. 
com),  who  recently  returned  from  a workshop  for  gallery  owners  and  col- 
lectors at  Sotheby’s  in  London.  Gail  showed  me  a Sotheby’s  pie  chart  of  the 
global  art  auction  market,  which  is  dominated  by  Chinese  collectors.  The  United 
States  is  a distant  second.  The  UK  is  third.  Gail  and  Dawn  McCall  own  a home 
in  Provincetown  and  represent  several  Outer  Cape  artists  in  their  South  Beach 
gallery,  includingjohn  Dowd, Joan  Cobb  Marsh,  Ernie  Bynum,  and  yours  truly. 
The  opening  exhibition  at  the  Williams  McCall  Gallery  was  curated  by  Ghris 
McGarthy,  the  esteemed  director  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum  (PAAM),  who  travels  to  South  Beach  once  each  year  to  give  a lecture 
at  the  gallery.  For  Art  Basel  week,  Gail  teamed  with  Provincetown  gallerist 
Gary  Marotta  (www.garymarottafineart.com)  to  exhibit  Manuel  Pardo,  a 
Guban-American  artist  who  recently  passed  away. 

Marla  Rice  is  another  Provincetown  gallerist  who  has  participated  in 
Art  Basel  week  since  2006.  She  exhibits  work  from  the  Rice  Polak  Gallery 


CLOCKWISE  FROM  TOP:  ETHAN  COHEN,  MICHELLE  WEINBERG  IN  HER  STUDIO,  MIKE  CARROLL,  RAYMOND  ELMAN 
AND  JOHN  DOWD,  INSTALLATION  OF  RICE  POLAK  GALLERY,  AQUA  ART  MIAMI,  JOHN  DOWD'S  SHOW  AT  WILLIAMS 
MCCALL  GALLERY,  INSTALLATION  OF  RICHARD  BAKER  AT  ARTHUR  ROGER’S  GALLERY,  ART  MIAMI 
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(www.ricepolakgallery.com),  including  pieces  by  Vico 
Fabbris,  Ellen  LeBow,  and  Patrick  Webb,  at  the  Aqua 
Art  Miami  fair,  which  takes  place  in  the  Aqua  Hotel 
on  Collins  Avenue  in  the  heart  ofSouth  Beach.  There 
are  a few  fairs  that  utilize  hotels,  and  the  gallerists 
have  to  be  creative  about  how  they  display  art  in  hotel 
rooms.  Aqua  attracts  a lot  of  serious  art  collectors, 
and  Marla  told  me  that  2013  was  her  best  sales  year 
ever  at  the  art  fair. 

When  I asked  Marla  about  the  benefits  she  derives 
from  participating  in  Aqua,  she  told  me  that  besides 
selling  art,  and  hopefully  making  a profit,  she  is  also 
able  to  cultivate  new  patrons  who  will  visit  her  gallery 
in  Provincetown  and  see  her  annually  in  Miami  at  the 
fair.  In  addition,  Marla  finds  new  artists  for  her  gallery 
at  the  events.  Since  most  of  the  artists  that  Rice  Polak 
Gallery  represents  are  not  artists  with  Outer  Cape 
connections,  Marla  is  able  to  freely  review  the  work 
of  hundreds  of  artists  in  one  week  in  Miami  and  see 
if  she  can  find  new  artists  who  are  appropriate  for 
her  gallery. 

An  Outer  Cape  artist  who  has  found  great  success  in 
Miami  is  Richard  Baker,  who,  along  with  John  Waters, 
was  represented  at  Art  Basel  by  the  Arthur  Roger  Gal- 
lery from  New  Orleans  (not  Orleans).  Although  he  has 
never  attended  Art  Basel  week  in  Miami— the  timing  is 
bad  for  him— Richard  told  me  that  during  the  first  two 
years  he  was  represented  by  the  Arthur  Roger  Gallery, 

“the  results  were  over  the  top.”  They  sold  almost  every 
piece  that  Richard  gave  them. 

Mike  Carroll  of  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery  (www. 
galleryschoolhouse.com)  first  attended  Art  Basel 
Miami  in  2003.  He  first  leased  an  exhibition  space  in 
2007  in  the  ART  NOW  venue,  which  no  longer  exists. 

The  years  2007  and  2008  were  a tipping-point  period 
when  the  number  of  fairs  grew  considerably— the  venue 
locations  expanded  from  Miami  Beach  to  Midtown 
Miami,  and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  visit  all  of 
the  galleries  during  the  allotted  time.  This  expansion 
also  caused  Mike  to  pull  back  from  renting  an  indi- 
vidual space  for  Schoolhouse  Gallery.  Instead,  Mike 
partnered  with  other  gallerists  and  presented  a select 

group  of  artists  in  the  fair  called  “Ink,”  which  specializes  in  works  on  paper. 

Like  Marla  Rice,  Mike  Carroll  finds  artists  during  Miami  Art  Week  and 
adds  them  to  his  group— for  example,  Yolanda  Sanchez,  a Cuban-American 
artist  from  Miami  Beach.  Mike  differentiates  the  experience  of  selling  art  in 
Provincetown  from  the  experience  of  selling  art  at  the  Miami  Fair  by  pointing 
out  that  in  Provincetown,  art  is  a shared  community  value,  and  artists  and 
gallerists  support  and  celebrate  one  another.  Mike  becomes  friends  with  his 
Provincetown  clients  and  artists,  and  the  experience  is  very  personal.  When 
people  attend  the  Miami  Art  Fairs,  they  are  viewing  the  work  at  face  value, 
absent  of  backstories  and  regionalized  support.  It’s  invigorating  to  Mike, 
because  he  has  the  opportunity  to  explain  the  value  of  less-familiar  work. 

Michelle  Weinberg  (www.michelleweinberg.com)  is  a former  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  Fellow  (1 993-1 994),  represented  by  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery.  She  moved 
from  Provincetown  to  Miami  Beach  in  1 999,  on  a fellowship  from  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Arts,  and  has  yet  to  leave  South  Florida. 
One  reason  that  Michelle  stays  in  South  Florida  is  that  “Miami  is  a much  smaller 
pool  than  New  York,  so  I get  all  kinds  of  calls  for  writing  assignments,  public  and 
private  commissions,  teaching,  etc.  Nevertheless,  the  art  community  has  grown 
so  much  since  I’ve  been  here,  and,  of  course,  it’s  the  center  of  the  art  world 
for  that  one  week  of  the  year  when  Art  Basel  is  here.”  Michelle  is  not  a big  fan 
of  art  fairs:  “They  are  interesting  manifestations  of  a really  hyper  marketplace, 
but  I don’t  think  they  are  an  optimum  way  to  appreciate  art.”  However,  she 
recognizes  that  Art  Basel  has  increased  the  awareness  and  appreciation  of  art 
in  Miami,  brought  collectors  to  Miami  from  around  the  world,  and  kick-started 
a diverse  art  community  that  is  increasingly  sophisticated. 


Al  WEIWEI  AND  ETHAN  COm,  A PICTURE  OF  A PICTURE  OF  A PICTURE,  2013,  BEIJING 


Ai  Weiwei  at  Perez  Art  Museum  Miami 

I INTERVIEWED  ETHAN  COHEN  for  this  article  Over  breakfast  in  a condominium 
overlooking  Miami’s  Biscayne  Bay.  In  the  middle  of  our  interview,  Ethan’s 
mobile  phone  rang.  It  was  Ai  Weiwei  calling  from  China  to  confirm  a meeting 
with  the  President  ofthe  Maryland  Institute  College  of  Art,  who  had  brought 
a cap  and  gown  to  China  to  bestow  an  honorary  degree  on  Weiwei,  and  a 
videographer  to  record  the  ceremony.  Ethan,  of  course,  had  conceived  the 
event  and  helped  make  it  happen. 

During  Art  Basel  week,  Ai  Weiwei  was  the  featured  artist  at  the  brand- 
new  Perez  Art  Museum  Miami  (the  other  PAMM).  On  opening  night,  Ethan 
gave  our  little  group— my  wife,  Lee,  past  president  ofthe  Truro  Center  for 
the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill;  Kim  Kettler,  the  current  president  of  Castle  Hill; 
Rick  Grossman,  a WHAT  board  member;  and  artists  Murray  and  Martha 
Zimiles— an  extraordinary  guided  tour  of  the  Weiwei  exhibit.  Ethan  knew 
the  whole  backstory  on  every  piece  in  the  exhibition.  Included  in  the  exhibit 
were  photos  from  Ethan’s  first  New  York  gallery,  one  of  which  was  snapped 
when  Ethan’s  mother,  Joan  Lebold  Cohen,  interviewed  Weiwei  for  her  1 988 
ARTnews  review,  “Two  Steps  Forward,  One  Step  Back.” 

At  Art  Basel  Miami  Beach  201 3,  a controversy  surrounding  Ai  Weiwei’s 
work  exposed  some  ofthe  unrest  in  the  Miami  art  community,  especially 
pertaining  to  the  event  itself  Maximo  Caminero,  a fifty-one-year-old  artist, 
walked  into  the  Weiwei  retrospective  at  PAMM,  picked  up  one  ofthe  Colored 
Vases  on  display,  and  dropped  it,  destroying  the  piece.  On  the  wall  behind  the 
vases,  a large  triptych  of  photographs  depicted  Weiwei  dropping  an  ancient 
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The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

Announces  its  ongoing  Grant  Program,  which  provides  hnancial  assistance  to 
individual,  professional  visual  artists.  'Ihe  Foundation  welcomes,  throughout 
the  year,  applications  from  painters,  sculptors  and  artists  who  work  on  paper, 
including  printmakers.  Tliere  are  no  deadlines. 

llie  Foundation  will  not  accept  applications  from  commercial  artists, 
video  artists,  performance  artists,  filmmakers,  craftsmakers,  digital  artists, 
or  any  artist  whose  work  primarily  falls  into  these  categories. 

The  Foundation  does  not  make  grants  to  students  or  fund  academic  study. 

Artists  interested  in  applying  for  the  grant  must  do  so  via  our 
online  application  form.  Our  application,  guidelines  and 
frequently  asked  questions  can  be  found  by  visiting  our  website  at 

www.pkf.org. 

The  Pollock-Krasner  Foundation,  Inc. 

863  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10075 
E-mail:  grants@pkf.org 
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From  the  Top  of  the  Town 

we  salute  and  thank 

PAAM 

for  100  years 
of  outstanding  inspiration 
for  our  artists  and 
our  community 


Let  us  be  the  first  to  welcome  you  to  join 
us  in  the  "Second  Century"  club. 

We  just  get  better  with  age! 


urn  m the  same  manner  as  Caminero.  Caminero 
claimed  he  was  protesting  the  new  museum  on 
behalf  of  local  artists,  and  that  Weiwei’s  triptych, 
Droppinga  Han  Dynasty  Urn,  had  inspired  him.  “I  did 
it  for  all  the  local  artists  in  Miami  that  have  never 
been  shown  in  museums  here,”  he  explained  to  the 
Miami NewTimes.  “They  have  spent  so  many  millions 
nowon  international  artists.” 

Ethan  Cohen  remarked,  “The  big  difference 
between  Caminero’s  action  and  the  purposeful 
destruction  of  artworks  by  Weiwei  and  Rauschen- 
berg is  that  Weiwei  owned  the  urns  he  smashed  and 
was  making  a comment  on  Mao’s  enjoinder  that 
in  order  to  move  forward  there  had  to  be  a break 
with  the  past;  and  Rauschenberg  asked  de  Koon- 
ing for  permission  to  erase  his  drawing.  Caminero 
destroyed  work  of  another  artist.  If  he  was  more  cre- 
ative, he  might  have  found  another  way  to  protest.” 
While  Caminero’s  protest  connects  the  dots  with 
Ai  Weiwei’s  original  urn-smashing  performance,  as 
well  as  with  other  legends  of  destruction,  such  as 
Robert  Rauschenberg  erasing  a Willem  de  Koon- 
ing drawing,  it  also  highlights  a telling  discrepancy 
in  how  Miami  artists  perceive  the  spotlight  of  Art 
Basel.  Unlike  Provmcetown  artists,  who  are  nurtured 
by  over  a century  of  artistic  tradition  and  support, 
the  Miami  art  scene  is  relatively  young,  and  artists 
are  still  seeking  ways  to  unite  a geographically  dis- 
persed group  of  diverse  art  communities  that  are 
overwhelmed  by  Art  Basel’s  annual  spectacle. 

I attended  the  opening  press  conference  for  Art 
Basel  Miami  Beach  2013,  where  the  first  speaker 
was  Norman  Braman,  the  billionaire  art  collector 
and  auto  dealer  who  was  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing Art  Basel  to  Miami  Beach.  Braman  and  subse- 
quent speakers  spoke  of  the  great  economic  impact 
that  Art  Basel  has  on  Miami,  and  the  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  spent  on  art.  And  everybody 
praised  Marc  Spiegler,  the  director  of  all  three  Art 
Basel  shows,  as  the  star  ofthe  event.  I thought,  “Is 
anybody  going  to  talk  about  the  quality  ofthe  art 
instead  ofthe  quantity  of  money?”  Finally,  Marc 
Spiegler  moved  to  the  podium  and  said,  “Before  I 
read  my  prepared  remarks,  I just  want  to  say  that 
I am  not  the  star  of  Art  Basel.  The  artists  are  the 
stars  of  Art  Basel.”  'L 

RAYMOND  ELMAN  started  the  Outer  Cape  Reper- 
tory Film  Society  in  7 97  7,  ran  the  To  Be  Coffeehouse 
from  7 972  to  7 973,  and  served  for  many  years  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum,  the  Provincetown  Group  Gallery,  and  the 
Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater.  He  and  Chris  Busa 
cofounded  Provincetown  Arts  in  1985.  (Ray  left  the 
magazine  in  7 990,  and  in  7 99  7 the  magazine  became 
a publication  ofthe  nonprofit  Provincetown  Arts  Press.) 
Ray’s  painting  and  prints  have  been  widely  exhibited  and 
are  included  in  numerous  collections.  His  painting  of 
Jhumpa  Lahiri,  Robert  Pi nsky,  Stanley  Kunitz,  and  Alan 
Dugan  are  in  the  permanent  collection  ofthe  Smithsonian 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Ray  is  currently  servingas  the 
Chairman  ofthe  Board  o/"  Provincetown  Arts.  (See 
www.rayelman.com  for  more  information.) 
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ARTISTS 


Pasquaie  Natale 

A COMPLEX,  UNSTOPPABLE  DELIGHT 

By  Melanie  Braverman 


1.  Entry 

THE  DOORS  ARE  THE  ONLY  OBJECTS  THAT  ARE 
made  to  scale,  and  one  enters  through  them 
as  Alice  down  the  hole,  though  less  bewil- 
dered by  the  route:  Pasquaie  Natale’s  en- 
tryways  lead  into  an  intimate  world  made 
large  by  accretion,  the  body  of  the  artist’s 
work  a warm  community  rather  than  a dis- 
crete collection.  Please  come  in.  The  house,  the 
studio,  the  kitchen,  come  in.  There’s  a chair 
for  you,  there’s  a basket,  there’s  Pasquale’s 
grandmother  Arcangela  teaching  him  to  make 
pasta  by  hand.  He  is  seven  years  old,  maybe 
eight.  The  apartment,  he  tells  me,  was  large, 
the  work  board  round,  the  full  beds  spread 
with  laundered  sheets  on  which  the  pasta  was 
laid  to  dry.  It  was  she  who  gifted  him  his  first 
studio  space,  the  three-foot-square  counter 
next  to  the  stove  where  he  stood  for  hours 
“making.”  Born  to  working  people,  he  too  was 
born  to  work.  But  if  a major  part  of  that  work 
was  to  imagine,  and  work  was  a form  of  rest, 
what  trade  was  he  then  to  ply?  He  worked  in 
factories.  He  went  to  art  school.  He  styled 
hair,  sculpted  it,  grew  to  love  the  materiality 
ofhair.  From  there,  he  styled  spaces,  making 


DOORS,  1985-1989,  VINTAGE  DOORS  FROM  PROVINCETOWN  HOUSES,  VINTAGE  DOMINOES,  AND  WAX,  75  bv  12  INCHES,  INSTAIUTIONS  VARV  FROM  1 5 TO  20  FEET 


HOUSES,  1990-PRESENT,  VINTAGE  DOMINOES,  WAX,  AND  PAINT,  vary  from  5 to  36  inches  square 


Arnold  Schwarzenegger’s  prenuptial  clambake 
look  expansive  on  a budget.  He  still  does  in- 
teriors, but  only  if  the  clients  can  match  him 
in  amenability  and  graciousness:  if  there  is  no 
delight  then  there  can  be  no  work,  because  at 
this  point  Pasquaie  is  guided  entirely  by  love, 
as  Arcangela  once  guided  his  hands,  trusted 
them,  knew  how  innately  clever  they  were,  led 
him  to  his  love  of  making.  This,  he  says,  is  the 
crux  of  it:  the  making. 

2.  House 

I HEARD  ABOUT  PASQUALE  BEFORE  I MET  HIM,  OR, 
really,  I heard  about  his  house,  some  mythic 
old  world-new  world  conflation  so  inspira- 
tional its  aesthetic  influence  reverberates  like 
a bell  throughout  the  town,  even  though  that 
first  place  is  long  since  gone.  His  house  today 
is  full  of  stuff,  art  and  Dutch  ovens  and  bu- 
reaus and  rugs.  It  is  full  of  David,  with  whom 
he  shares  it.  In  Pasquale’s  lexicon  of  icons  (for 
they  are  equally  language  and  image),  surely 
the  most  enduring  is  the  house.  And  if  the 
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CROSSES,  1989-PRESENT,  VINTAGE  DOMINOES,  WAX,  AND  PAINT,  vary  from  5 to  12  inches  square 


IV  metaphor  for  the  body,  then  Pasquale 
' made  humanity  in  every  permutation  he  has 
hand,  three  dimensional  or  two,  made  of  clay 
fabric  or  paper  or  print,  woven  or  waxed,  sewn 
.>r  glued  or  appliqued,  flowery  or  monochrome 
or  patterned  or  plain,  a family  of  small  houses,  a 
world,  a clan.  He's  made  a million  of  these  sculp- 
tural houses,  en  masse  as  extravagant  as  they  are 
frank.  Their  industry  is  at  once  solitary  and  collec- 
tive, like  bees.  Like  bees,  their  product  is  complexly 
sweet.  For  instance:  the  house  I have  is  woven  and 
tarry-dark.  It  is  not  a pretty  house  or  at  all  wel- 
coming. In  truth,  it  looks  decrepit,  haunted.  But  I 
have  carried  it  with  me  through  all  the  places  I’ve 
lived,  and  now  it’s  pinned  like  a secret  beneath 
a cupboard  in  my  kitchen,  holding  the  fact  that 
this  life  will  end  so  I don’t  have  to  hold  it  myself 
Rather  than  make  me  sad,  it  has  the  awesome  abil- 
ity to  relieve  me  of  that  burden.  That  Pasquale’s 
art— something  made— ca.n  perform  such  a service  is 
cause  not  for  grief  but  for  joy,  and  gratitude  that 
the  artist  loves  his  making  so  much  he  will  not  stop 
saying  come  in,  come  in,  come  in. 

3.  Devotional 

IN  pasquale's  studio  there  are  crosses  everywhere, 
crosses  made  out  of  every  available  thing,  domi- 
noes, fabric,  wood,  clay:  the  body,  the  body,  the 
body,  the  body.  But,  he  reminds  me,  they  did  not 
begin  as  crosses.  To  him  they  were  “positives,”  a 
symbol  that  in  the  beginning  ofthe  AIDS  epidemic 
instilled  such  fear  and  derision— pos;t/ve,  ironic  even 
now— that  he  felt  a great  need  to  reclaim  it,  to 
send  it  into  the  world  like  an  alarm.  He  spent 
the  years  of  greatest  loss  making  positives,  the 
repetition  ofthe  shape  as  much  a meditation  on 
those  passing  as  it  was  on  those  who  remained. 
The  most  well  known  of  these  pieces  are  encrusted 
with  dominoes  whose  black-and-white  dots  de- 
scribe a language,  like  Braille  or  Morse  code. 


which,  once  deciphered,  might  express  the  on- 
going outrage  ofthe  disease.  Years  passed,  scores 
of  people  suffered  and  died.  The  initial  shock  of 
the  epidemic  gave  way  to  detente,  and  Pasquale’s 
positives  came  to  be  referred  to  as  crosses,  which, 
he  says,  is  fine  with  him,  devotion  being  one  of 
the  drivers  of  his  making.  When  my  girlfriend  and 
I traveled  to  Italy  once,  he  asked  us  to  bring  him  a 
medal  of  Saint  Francis:  not  a cross— oh  no,  not  the 
symbol  upon  which  love  died— but  the  symbol  of 
love’s  blessing.  We  combed  the  shops  ofVatican 
City  for  him,  brushing  elbows  with  the  devoted 
until  we  found  the  right  one,  golden  and  intricate 
and  small.  He  is  wearing  it  now  in  his  kitchen  as 
we  speak,  patron  saint  ofthe  animals  an  amulet 
around  his  neck.  When  his  grandmother  died. 


Pasquale  named  his  dog  for  her,  Arcangela,  a 
cocker  spaniel  with  ears  so  long  he  knitted  a band 
for  her  to  keep  them  from  dangling  in  the  food 
while  she  ate.  Blessed  the  dog  with  his  grand- 
mother’s name,  blessed  the  body  with  crosses. 

4.  Chair 

THEY  ARE  SERIOUS,  HIS  CHAIRS,  THEIR  PLAIN  SHAPES 

insisting  on  a straight  back  and  level  gaze,  feet 
flat  as  a field  or  a board.  The  finish  is  two  thou- 
sand degrees  hard  and  so  smooth  it  is  nearly  im- 
possible to  sit  without  sliding  like  a fool  to  the 
floor.  But  look  again:  the  artist  has  endowed  his 
chairs  with  mercy,  slumping  their  backs  humbly 
so  that  they  appear  not  fixed  but  flexible  in  their 


CHAIRS,  2000,  RAKU-FIRED  STONEWARE,  ihstmiaiioii  7h  by  40w  by  18d  inches 
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devotion.  Some  of  them  are  intertwined,  like  a 
oiggy  bank  whose  treasure  is  unattainable  without 
being  broken,  which,  paradoxically,  some  of  them 
already  are,  broken,  and  perfect  as  in  the  lack  of 
nothing  essential  to  the  whole.  Chairs  are  meant  to 
hold,  to  elevate,  to  save  us  from  the  difficulty  of 
having  to  get  ourselves  up  off  the  ground.  But 
mid-epidemic,  Pasquale’s  chairs  began  melting, 
the  safety  they  inferred  no  longer  anything  any  of 
us  could  count  on.  Is  it  a coincidence  that  they 
are  ceramic?  Because  no  matter  how  deformed 
they  grew,  surely  he  understood  that,  once  fired, 
they  would  remain  intact  for  thousands  of  years, 
that  some  essential  gesture  of  his  would  outlive 
illness  or  sorrow.  In  this  sense,  context  is  every- 
thing, no?  For  who,  digging  with  a spade  in  the 
garden  one  day  far  into  the  future,  would  unearth 
such  objects  and  not  be  delighted  by  the  fact  of 
them  glinting  in  the  morning  sun? 


WHEELS,  1995,  WOOD,  CAST  IRON,  VINTAGE  HAT  AND  TROPHY  MOLDS,  9h  by  6-9.5w  by  7d  inches 


5.  Trajectory 

WE  ARE  UNABLE  TO  AGREE  ON  WHAT  TO  CALL  THEAA: 
wagons,  caravans,  processionals,  carts.  Thank 
goodness  the  form  itself  is  as  flexible  as  the  lan- 
guage we  have  to  describe  them.  The  black  ones 
strung  together  put  me  in  mind  of  the  Civil  War, 

I say  to  Pasquale,  like  hearses  soberly  draped  to 
commend  the  dead,  except  that  the  dead  appear 
to  be  upright  here,  as  if  bearing  witness  to  their 
own  passing.  There  are  the  clownish  ones,  pat- 
terned and  colorful,  waxy  confections  replete  with 
big  noses  and  horns.  And  then  there’s  the  trav- 
eling sideshow  of  burnished  Easter  Island  heads, 
dignified  and  stoic  on  their  perfect  metal  wheels. 
Like  humans,  they  have  surfaces  that  differentiate 
them,  matte  or  gleaming  or  waxed,  fully  covered 
or  bare,  extolling  the  glory  of  their  own  unadorned 
shapes.  What  binds  them  is  their  intrinsic  drive, 
which  only  death  will  stop.  And  what  to  make  of 
all  this  lurching  or  careening  or  plodding  ahead 
(carriage,  transport,  conveyance,  float)?  There  is 
the  artist’s  fierce  commitment  to  seeing  it  all  to  the 
end.  His  complex,  unstoppable  delight. 

6.  Current 

THE  BEST  NARRATIVES,  THEY  SAY,  ARE  WOVEN.  THIS  iS 

what  the  basket  is  telling  me,  its  mouth  agape  as  if 
in  song.  It  is  unfinished,  a flamboyant  invitation, 
a treat.  It  is  the  emptied  shell  of  an  egg  ready  to 
birth  something  else.  And  it  is  unabashedly  bright, 
electric  blue,  color  laminated  onto  wood  strips 
and,  therefore,  labor-intensive  in  its  color.  All  over 
Pasquale’s  studio  there  is  color  now,  his  icons, 
once  leads,  supporting  players  to  surface:  color, 
texture,  pattern.  The  surface  is  the  skin,  he  says, 
anatomical  barrier  to  damage.  The  shapes  themselves, 
once  vulnerable,  are  now  girded  and  able  for  the 
world.  More  than  anything,  Pasquale’s  new  work 
speaks  not  of  imperviousness  but  of  a Joyous, 
humble  survival.  During  our  last  studio  visit,  he 
delved  below  the  surface  of  the  room  to  reveal  a 
final  secret  to  me,  a hat  tip  to  the  factories  where 
he’d  worked  as  a boy:  flat  files  and  baskets  full  of 
things  in  process,  cross  forms  and  houses  pieced 


WOVEN,  2000,  OAK  VENEER  AND  PEACE  FLAG,  10  by  7.5  inches 

and  ready  to  go,  strips  of  fabric  to  weave,  carts 
to  assemble,  cache  upon  cache  of  fabrics  and 
dominoes  and  wheels.  I was  overwhelmed,  not  by 
the  volume  as  much  as  by  the  ambition  laid  out 
in  those  drawers:  art  not  as  noun  but  as  verb,  a 
manifestation  of  the  artist’s  intention  to  live  and 
make  until  the  engine  that  drives  him  gives  out.  £ 


MELANIE  BRAVERMAN  Is  the  author  of  the  novel  East 
Justice  (Permanent  Press,  1996)  and  the  poetry  col- 
lection Red  (Perugia  Press,  2002).  A visual  artist  as 
well,  she  has  most  recently  showed  work  in  the  exhibi- 
tion Queer  Threads  at  the  Leslie-Lohman  Museum  in 
New  York.  An  installation  called  Suffered  for  Beauty 
will  be  shown  at  Art  Market  Provincetown  in  October. 
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Norma  Holt 

A CENTURY  OF  SEEING 


By  Pamela  Mandell 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  REMEMBER  PHOTOGRAPHER  NORMA  HOLT  AS  THE  ELEGANT, 
determined,  and  sometimes  maddening  older  woman  riding  her 
red  motorized  wheelchair  slowly  down  Provincetown’s  Commercial 
Street,  or  thwacking  her  cane  at  a car  that  did  not  make  way  for 
her  on  a narrow,  busy  summer  street,  it  might  be  hard  to  imagine 
this  same  woman  arriving  in  New  York  City  as  a teenager  in  1 934. 

Norma  Bautzer  was  born  in  1 91 8 to  Russian  Jewish  immigrants  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  raised  in  Rockland  County,  New  York.  Her  mother 
drowned  herself  in  the  Hudson  River  when  Norma  was  nearly  eight.  Several 
years  later,  her  father  opened  a roadside  cafe  with  her  stepmother  and  it  was 
there  that  she  met  black  jazz  musicians,  with  whom  she  often  received  rides 
to  and  from  Harlem  to  listen  to  music.  She  left  home  at  sixteen  and  landed 
in  Greenwich  Village,  where  she  lived,  primarily  in  Queens,  until  her  early 
forties;  she  returned  to  the  Village  for  the  remaining  fifty-four  years  of  her  life. 

A year  after  Holt’s  arrival  in  New  York  City,  Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  a pio- 
neer of  street  photography  and  father  of  photojournalism,  had  his  first  US 
exhibition  of  photographs.  Her  arrival  also  coincided  with  the  recent  advent 
of  the  35  mm  handheld  camera  and  the  golden  age  of  photojournalism, 
when  newspapers  and  picture  magazines,  particularly  Life  and  Look,  began 
telling  their  stories  with  photographs.  In  an  interview  with  Rosalind  Smith 
for  Shutterbug  magazine \n  1999,  Holt  spoke  of  an  important  moment  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career— which  wasn’t  until  she  was  in  her  late  thirties  or 
early  forties— when,  visiting  a printer  in  the  darkroom,  she  was  taken  aback 
by  a contact  sheet  with  photos  by  Bresson,  many  of  which  were  blurred, 
and  only  a few  usable.  The  printer  told  her  how  Bresson  kept  shooting  the 
same  subject  until  he  got  what  he  wanted.  He  also  told  her  that  “to  make 
an  honest  statement,  you  will  need  to  shoot  many  times  before  you  get  what 
is  really  there.”  Holt,  who  had  attended  photo  lectures  and  workshops,  had 
been  laboring  under  the  idea  of  the  “one  good  true  image.”  She  said:  "...  the 
load  was  lifted  from  my  shoulders  and  I thought  about  how  writers  would 
, . . rip  [their  work]  out  of  their  typewriters,  or  how  an  artist  would  put  paint 
on  a canvas  and  then  wipe  it  off  to  start  again.  ...  I have  the  same  right  of 
searching  and  seeking  out  what  I want  and  I can  fail  and  fail— I was  freed.” 

Of  her  first  marriage  to  a black  man  in  1 938,  Holt  frequently  said,  “I  tried 
to  change  the  world.”  Holt  may  have  met  Maurice  Gates,  according  to  Ann, 
their  daughter,  at  a Communist  gathering  when  she  was  twenty.  Ann  was 
born  a year  after  they  wed,  and  the  marriage  ended  shortly  after  that.  Holt 
left  Ann  to  the  care  of  Gates’s  mother  in  Washington,  DC,  and  they  would 
not  meet  again  until  Ann  was  sixteen. 

In  the  mid-1 950s,  when  Holt’s  son  by  her  second  husband,  George  Holt, 
was  an  adolescent  and  the  family  needed  additional  income,  she  became  an 
assistant  to  the  photographer  Josef  Schneider.  A former  child  psychologist, 
he  was  the  preeminent  photographer  of  children,  beginning  in  the  1 940s, 
and  deftly  applied  his  expertise  in  the  stages  of  childhood  development  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  young  subjects.  One  can  imagine  how  Schneider’s 
then-innovative  ideas  (picture  taking  should  be  fun  for  the  child;  children 
are  people  too;  we  each  have  a child  within  us)  took  root  in  Holt’s  mind 
when,  a few  years  later,  she  began  photographing  children  herself,  mostly  in 
Provincetown,  where  she  first  began  summering  in  the  early  1 950s. 


NORMA  HOLT  photo  by  ewa  nogiec 


In  a short  video  made  by  Liz  McLean  in  2009,  Holt  described  how  each 
summer,  before  she  unpacked  the  car,  she  unpinned  her  long,  dark  braidec 
hair,  and  went  down  to  the  beach;  only  when  she  had  sand  in  her  toes  anc 
gull  feathers  in  her  hair  did  she  know  she  “had  come  back  to  Provincetown.’ 
Through  the  enthusiastic  support  ofa  friend,  Roz  Roose,  and  word  of  mouth 
she  began  to  develop  a lucrative  career.  She  often  spent  entire  days  with  hei 
subjects  and,  in  a 1988  interview  with  Mildred  Thompson  for  Art  Papers 
recalled,  “My  studio  was  the  whole  outdoors— the  dunes,  the  beaches,  the 
parks.”  While  she  did  use  Kodachrome  color  film  at  times,  she  primarily 
shot  in  black  and  white  because,  as  she  explained,  “Color,  unless  it  is  really 
a contributing  factor  to  the  understanding  of  my  photograph,  is  detracting.” 
She  began  to  develop  her  own  intimate  style,  and  the  trust  she  elicited  from 
her  subjects  is  clear  in  their  natural,  unrehearsed  demeanor. 

When  she  returned  to  New  York  from  Provincetown  during  the  off-season, 
she  developed  photographs  in  a darkroom  in  her  home  in  Queens.  She  shot 
numerous  street  scenes,  particularly  those  that  reflected  her  kinship  with  New 
York’s  early  street  photographers,  many  ofwhom,  like  Holt,  were  Communist 
Jews.  “She  wasn’t  Ansel  Adams,”  her  printer,  Sam  Merians  of  Big  Pictures  in 
New  York,  explained  to  me  in  an  interview,  “and  she  didn’t  want  to  be.  . . . 
She  was  a whip-snap,  1 920s,  ’30s,  ’40s,  socialist,  shoot-the-people,  35-mil- 
limeter street  photographer.”  Her  son,  Rickey  Holt,  described  how  he  went 
with  his  mother  to  a meeting  at  either  the  Camera  Club  or  the  Photo  League 
of  New  York  (which  was  shut  down  in  1951  due  to  McCarthyism),  with 
members  such  as  Bernard  Cole,  Dan  Weiner,  and  Ida  Wyman.  They  sought 
to  reveal  ordinary  people  and  the  often  impoverished  world  they  inhabited, 
while  also  developing  an  artistic  aesthetic  for  the  new  documentary-style 
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AFRICA,  SHY  WOMAN 

COURTESY  OF  THE  ESTATE  OF  NORMA  HOET 


I genre.  Holt  was  influenced  by  this  style  and  their 
belief  in  photography  as  an  instrument  for  social 
Jawareness  and  change. 

She  spent  a lot  of  time  photographing  antiwar 
protests  in  the  city,  particularly  during  the  Viet- 
I nam  War.  Mike  Carroll,  owner  and  director  of 
;the  Schoolhouse  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  who 
^ has  represented  Holt’s  work  since  1 999,  spoke 
with  me  about  these  photos,  especially  one  of  a 
black  woman  and  her  young  son.  The  woman 
stands  proudly  in  her  red  cape,  facing  the  viewer, 
a daffodil  in  her  mouth,  displaying  her  sign:  “No 
Vietnamese  ever  called  me  Nigger.”  “There  isjust 
no  camera  there,”  Carroll  said.  “It  is  exactly  that 
moment  in  Central  Park,  [in]  that  year;  you  know 
what  the  temperature  is,  you  know  the  time  of 
day,  you  can  hear  the  noises  behind  her,  you 
know  why  she’s  standing  there  and  what  it  means 
to  her.  It’s  just  so  immediate.”  The  strength  of 
Holt’s  best  work,  Carroll  explained  to  me,  lies 
precisely  in  that  “bone-on-bone,  tooth-on-tooth 
contact  with  her  subject.” 

The  late  1 960s  and  early  ’70s  were  a busy 
time  for  Holt  who,  now  in  her  midfifties,  was 
just  hitting  her  stride.  She  was  commissioned  for 
photographs  to  accompany  the  text  of  numerous  children’s  books, 
including  picture  books  that  reflected  the  era’s  emerging  awareness  of 
minorities,  such  as  one  featuring  a young  Puerto  Rican  immigrant  and 
another  about  a developmentally  disabled  child.  Bess  Myerson,  a for- 
mer client,  New  York  City  politician,  and  the  first  Jewish  Miss  America, 
suggested  to  Holt  that  she  take  photographs  in  Israel  and  introduced 
her  to  the  owner  of  the  Coca-Cola  concession  there,  who  agreed  to  fund 
her  trip.  Holt  sought  the  assistance  ofthe  United  Jewish  Appeal  to  help 
her  make  travel  arrangements  and  become  situated.  She  admitted  to 
having  mixed  feelings  about  Israeli  politics,  and,  years  later,  remarked: 
“If  more  people  understood  the  Middle  East,  then  maybe  peace  would 
be  more  realizable.” 

Once  in  Israel,  she  promptly  settled  in  the  Palestinian-populated  East 
Jerusalem.  The  photographs  Holt  took  during  her  year  there  reflect  a 
rich  spectrum  of  life  in  a country  that  was  approaching  its  twenty-fifth 
year  of  complex,  tumultuous  existence:  well-to-do  Jews  in  stylish  seven- 
ties fashions  dining  in  an  outdoor  cafe;  a maze  of  army  jeeps  crowding 
a city  street;  prostitutes  gathered  in  a dusty  courtyard;  Arab  doctors 
tending  to  youngjewish  patients;  the  friendly  tattooed  face  of  a Bed- 
ouin woman;  ajewish  poultry  vendor  smiling,  sound  asleep,  next  to  his 
freshly  plucked  chicken. 

In  1 975,  Holt  formed  a close  and  lasting  friendship  with  Sally  Lindover 
that  would  influence  the  trajectory  of  her  photographic  career.  In  the 
late  ’70s  Lindover  was  the  director  ofthe  Provincetown  Art  Association 
and  Museum  (PAAM)  and  assisted  Holt  in  obtaining  a Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  grant  to  establish  an  archive  of  photo- 
graphs of  PAAM’s  members.  The  grant  was  for  eighteen  months,  and 
in  1980  there  was  an  exhibition  with  an  accompanying  catalogue.  Face 
ofthe  Artist.  In  the  early  1990s,  Cortland  Jessup  exhibited  some  of  the 
artists’  portraits  at  her  gallery.  She  said  Holt  wanted  the  viewers  to  expe- 
rience the  artists  “up  close  and  personal. . . . [They]  had  to  actually  take 
the  photo  in  hand  to  see  it  while  walking  through  the  maze  of  images 
hanging  by  string  from  the  ceiling.”  Holt  become  actively  engaged  with 
photographing  artists  ofthe  Lower  Cape  and  continued  to  take  over  200 
of  their  pictures  for  the  next  two  decades.  The  well-received  exhibition  at 
Jessup’s  gallery  would  eventually  lead  to  a follow-up  book  that  included 
1 25  of  the  photographic  portraits.  On  Equal  Ground:  Photographs  from  an 
Artists’  Community  at  the  Tip  of  Cape  Cod  (published  by  PAAM  in  2001 ). 

While  Face  of  the  Artist  also  included  pictures  of  writers,  such  as  Nor- 
man Mailer,  and  other  artists,  such  as  Provincetown  native  and  deaf 
violin-maker  Anthony  Souza,  On  Equal  Ground  featured  only  portraits  of 
visual  artists.  Holt  included  photographs  both  ofwell-known  artists,  such 
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norm,”  Holt  wrote  in  a journal  she  kept 
in  1 984.  But  she  noted,  too,  how  these 
women  kept  the  town  running  by  work- 
ing, for  example,  as  telephone  operators 
or  pharmacy  clerks,  while  also  caring  for 
their  children  when  the  men  were  at  sea. 
Holt  had  an  exhibition  of  these  photo- 
graphs in  Provincetown,  which  was  well 
received  by  the  local  community;  almost 
twenty  years  later,  in  2002,  Holt,  with  the 
assistance  of  artist  Ewa  Nogiec  and  many 
private  donors,  had  five  of  the  women’s 
portraits  blown  up  to  approximately  10 
by  1 4 feet  and  printed,  in  black  and  white, 
on  perforated  vinyl.  Entitled  They  Also  Faced 
the  Sea,  they  were  mounted  on  the  side  of 
the  faded,  wood-shingled  building  at  the 
end  of  Fisherman’s  Wharf  Four  of  the 
five  women’s  portraits  still  remain  on  the 
building,  looking  out  at  the  harbor  with 
gazes  that  are  utterly  open  and  direct,  vis- 
ible to  anyone  traveling  on  a ferry,  yacht, 
or  fishing  boat  across  Cape  Cod  Bay  to 
Provincetown. 

Holt’s  photographs  of  Portuguese  women  led 
to  her  last,  most  exhibited,  and  most  significant 
body  of  photographs:  those  of  older  women,  par- 
ticularly in  India  and  Africa,  and  of  women  and 
children  in  myriad  developing  countries  around 
the  world.  “I  wanted  to  be  able  to  make  some 
contribution  towards  a better  social  attitude 
towards  [aging],”  she  said  in  the  interview  with 
Thompson,  “forme  and  all  the  other  older  women 
I was  getting  to  know.” 

In  1 980,  Sally  Lindover  became  a Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  Rwanda  and  invited  Holt  to  visit  her 
there.  Three  years  later,  when  Lindover  became  an 
officer  in  the  State  Department’s  Foreign  Service 
and  had  appointments  in  Burkina  Faso,  India, 
Egypt,  and  Germany,  she  welcomed  Holt  to  Join 
her.  Once  Holt  arrived  in  a country,  she  would  take 
photographs  for  assignments  she  had  managed  to 
arrange,  such  as  for  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Fund  for  Women,  and  for  herself.  The  UN 
photographs— such  as  those  of  women  weaving 
rugs  in  Tunisia,  and  grinding  peanuts,  raising  bees 
for  honey,  or  mixing  cement  in  Africa— were  docu- 
ments intended  to  help  fund  these  small  industries 
and  allow  these  women,  living  in  poverty,  to  find 
financial  independence. 

Besides  the  UN  assignment.  Holt  landed 
numerous  projects  over  the  years  that  allowed  her, 
beginning  when  she  was  about  sixty-five  up  until 
she  was  eighty,  to  travel  and  take  photographs. 
She  photographed  children  in  Mexico  fora  fund- 
raising brochure  for  the  handicapped  children  of 
Pina  Palmera  and  Puerto  Angel,  and  also  for  a 
Rural  Assistance  Program  in  Chiapas.  Her  photo- 
graphs of  women  in  Burkina  Faso,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Togo,  and  Mali  resulted  in  a traveling  exhibition  in 
1 989,  Africa  Unadorned:  A Look  at  West  African  Older 
Women,  which  was  mounted  in  eight  cities  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Washington,  DC. 

Holt  raised  funds  from  private  donors  or  foun- 
dations for  her  own  publications,  and  sought  out 
and  received  grants  for  work  to  be  purchased  and 
exhibited  by  museums.  When  she  was  eighty-nine. 
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as  Robert  Motherwell,  Myron  Stout,  and  Edwin 
Dickinson,  and  of  the  lesser  known  (outside  the 
Lower  Cape,  anyway),  such  as  Jurek,  who  spray- 
painted  images  on  the  Cape  Air  planes. 

A number  of  the  artists  in  the  book  studied 
with  Hans  Hofmann,  a pivotal  figure  in  shaping 
Provincetown ’s  artists’  colony  as  his  classes  drew 
many  to  the  Cape  in  the  1 950s;  others  came  to 
town  on  the  Cl  Bill  after  World  War  II;  some  were 
plein-air  painters  and  students  of  another  pied 
piper  of  artists  to  the  colony,  Henry  Hensche  (who 
himself  carried  on  the  tradition  of  Charles  Haw- 
thorne). Quite  a large  number  of  the  artists  fea- 
tured in  On  Equal  Ground  originally  came  as  Fellows 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  and  stayed,  settling 
in  Provincetown,  Truro,  and  Wellfleet;  others  were 
simply  drawn  to  the  Cape’s  beauty  and  natural 
light  and  its  reputation  as  an  artists’  community. 
As  Motherwell  wrote  in  Face  of  the  Artist:  “[Holt] 


has  succeeded  ...  in  holding  still  a place  and  a 
moment  in  time  for  our  meditation.” 

As  the  1 970s  drew  to  a close  and  Holt  entered 
her  sixth  decade,  she  began  to  find  it  difficult  to 
scramble  after  children  to  take  their  pictures— and, 
besides,  photographing  children  had  become  rep- 
etitious and  less  creative.  She  started  photograph- 
ing older  women  of  English,  Irish,  and  Portuguese 
descent.  One  summer  in  Provincetown,  she  pho- 
tographed Portuguese  women  and  conducted 
interviews,  asking  about  their  lives  growing  up  as 
the  sisters,  nieces,  daughters,  and  mothers  of  the 
local  fishermen.  She  dispensed  with  advice  she  had 
received  to  “not  get  personal.”  She  found  that  once 
she  opened  up  about  her  own  father’s  violence, 
the  women,  who  were  between  the  ages  of  eighty- 
five  and  one  hundred,  talked  about  the  hardships 
they  had  faced,  some  of  which  included  beatings 
from  the  hard-drinking  fishermen.  “Poverty  was  the 
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she  received  a $27,000  grant  from  the  Pollock- 
Krasner  Foundation  for  the  mixed-media  work 
of  her  final  decade.  When  her  decreased  vision 
prevented  her  from  taking  new  photographs,  she 
began  to  look  at  her  existing  photographs  more 
as  objects  that  could  be  cut,  stapled,  or  made 
into  mixed-media  collages  and  sculptures,  usually 


in  collaboration  with  other  artists 
and  writers.  Melanie  Braverman, 
for  instance,  wrote  a poem  that 
accompanied  one  of  Holt’s  cut- 
out portraits  of  an  Indian  woman 
displayed  alongside  printed  fabric 
inside  an  acrylic  box.  RingBell Hard 
features  a small  painted  house, 
constructed  by  Jim  Peters  from 
wood,  glass,  and  wire.  Inside  the 
screened-in  porch  is  Holt’s  cut- 
out black-and-white  portrait  of 
a seated  Portuguese  woman  seen 
in  profile. 

In  India,  Holt  used  color  film, 
finding  “color  amidst  the  death,” 
and  also  shot  in  color  in  Cuba 
(her  last  trip  overseas  at  eighty), 
because  for  her  it  was  a sensually 
charged  culture  that  “vibrated.”  In 
West  Africa,  as  in  Israel,  and  most 
other  places,  she  brought  along  her 
secondhand  Nikon,  many  rolls  of 
black-and-white  Kodak  Tri-X  film, 
and  her  1 75  mm  lens  so  she  could 
get  close  to  her  subjects,  from  a bit 
ofa  distance,  and  fill  the  frame.  As 
Linda  McCausland,  who  printed 
the  photographs  for  On  Equal 
Ground,  observed  in  Shutterbug,  “She 
takes  the  film  right  to  the  edge  of 
its  capabilities  and  sometimes  even 
beyond  . . . catching  the  moment 
regardless  ofwhat  the  film  can  do. 

. . . Even  when  the  sunlight  is  raking 
across  a sitter’s  face  and  is  not  complimentary  . . . 
she  is  saying  ‘this  is  who  this  person  is  in  all  her 
glory  and  this  is  how  I will  photograph  her.’” 
Grace  Rabon,  a twenty-five-year-old  photog- 
rapher, introduced  to  Holt  in  2011  by  printer 
Sam  Merians,  was  brought  on  to  create  a digital 
archive  of  the  Israeli  photographs,  but  the  project 
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Vivian  bower/barbara  cohen/eileen 
claveloux/tim  donovan  /yvette  drury 
dubinsky/silas  finch/kathie  florsheim  / 
betty  carroil  fuiler /peter  scarbo  frawley/ 
mitch  glassman/rebecca Johnson/ 
sand  t kailooh/wesiey  kalloch/m  p 
landis/susan  lefevre/abigal  levine/ 
Claudia  middendorf/pablo  manga/ 
matthew  monk/jan  moscowitz/asya 
paiatova/klaus  postler/julia  salinger/ 
Judith  trepp/sam  trioli/jill  vasileff 


15  commercial  street,  wellfleet 
farmprojectspace.com 


Jim  Rohrer  Photography 


Specializing  in  Services  for  Artists 
Documentation  of  Fine  Artwork 
Film-Based  In-situ  Portraiture 
Commissions 


www.jimrohrerphotographv.com 


THANASSI  GALLERY 


234  Commercial  St.  Provincetown  Ma.  02657  508-487-0233 
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gallery 


192  commercial  st  provincetown  ma 
agalleryan  com  agalleryartptown@gmall  com 
tacebook  + twiner/agalleryart 


A D A M 
PECK 

gallery 


137  commercial  st  provincetown  ma 
adampeckgallery.com  adampeckgallery@gmail.com 
tacebook  + twitter/adampeckgallery 


Cape  Cod  Vintage  Sidecar  Tours 
Only  one  of  it's  kind,  only  in  Provincetown 
Call:  508-413-9541/774-216-0798 
Email:  info@capecodvintagesidecartours.com 
capecodvintagesidecartours.com 


UNDER  GLASS 

Custom  Framing 

Lynn  Cicchetti's  30  years  of  experience 
and  craftsmanship  provides  you  the 
best  design  for  your  art  work  that  will 
protect  and  preserve  your  investment 
for  years  to  come. 

Museum  Conservation  Standards 
The  Most  Comprehensive  Line 
of  Frames  on  the  Cape 
Special  Handmade  Mat  Designs 
Framing  Memorabilia 
Custom  Mirrors 
Artist  & Quantity  Discounts 

FN  37 1 Commercial  Street,  @ Pepe's  Wharf 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 

S08-487-0670 


LOW  PRICES 

{eaer/  item  discounted  24%  or  more) 

LARGE  SELECTION 
FREE  LOCAL  DELIVERY 

Provincetown's  All-Indusive 
Art  Supply  Store 

135  Brodford  Street— 2nd  Floor 
508-487-1804 
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and  friendship  deepened  and  grew  beyond  either  of 
their  expectations.  Thanks  to  the  careful  digitization 
by  Rabon  of  contact  sheets,  slides,  Kodachrome, 
35  mm,  and  medium  format  photographs,  the  abil- 
ity for  anyone,  including  Holt  herself,  to  view  the 
thousands  of  photographs  she  produced  over  her 
lifetime  was  finally  possible.  Now  that  one  can  see 
the  Israeli  photographs— along  with  those  Holt  took 
in  New  York,  the  American  Southwest,  and  around 
the  world,  includingjamaica,  India,  Guatemala, 
Morocco,  Egypt,  West  Africa,  Mexico,  Italy,  Japan, 
Ireland,  Greece,  and  Nepal— one  is  disabused  of 
the  familiar  notion  of  Holt  as  a photographer  of 
only  women  and  children.  While  she  was  intensely 
passionate  about,  and  an  advocate  for,  the  struggles 
ofwomen  and  children,  especially  older  women  and 
those  in  developing  nations,  what  is  abundantly 
apparent  in  her  work  is  a curiosity  about,  and  desire 
to  capture,  humanity:  the  simple,  complicated,  cou- 
rageous stubborn  existence  of  people  everywhere. 

Traveling  as  an  older  woman  was  challenging  for 
Holt,  as  she  told  Thompson  in  the  Art  Paper  inter- 
view, “It  may  be  even  more  exhausting  than  photo- 
graphing children,  going  to  these  countries  where 
the  heat  is  excessive,  and  the  food  is  strange  and 
everything  is  different . . . but  I refuse  to  give  in  to  it. 

I just  do  it  at  a slower  pace.”  One 
of  Holt’s  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics, familiar  to  those  who  knew  her 
well  (and  even  those  who  didn’t), 
was  her  ability  to  coerce,  enchant, 
plead,  and  seduce  people  to  fund 
her  projects,  drive  her  into  the  Afri- 
can bush  or  the  Negev  Desert,  fly 
her  into  a field  on  a Himalayan 
mountainside,  act  as  her  trans- 
lator in  Burkina  Faso,  or  become 
her  bodyguard  in  Egypt.  Holt  was 
also  a supremely  social  creature 
and  never  missed  any  opportunity 
to  enjoy  an  opera,  concert,  reading, 
play,  or  party.  She  always  was  the 


last  one  on  a dance  floor,  even  if  it  meant,  later  in 
life,  standing  with  the  help  of  her  cane  or  walker  and 
shimmying  her  shoulders.  She  loved  the  impromptu 
gathering  of  friends  and  food  and  traveled  to  Prov- 
incetown from  New  York,  just  six  weeks  before  she 
died  at  ninety-four,  to  attend  the  fiftieth  birthday 
party  of  musician  Roxanne  Layton. 

It  was  both  of  these  aspects  of  her  character 
that  gave  her  not  only  unparalleled  access  into  the 
lives  and  cultures  of  people  in  countries  around  the 
world,  but  also  the  courage  to  ask  anyone— friend, 
neighbor,  or  acquaintance— to  please  take  her  into 
the  bay  in  Provincetown  for  a dunk  when,  in  her 
last  decade,  she  could  no  longer  swim,  but  needed 
someone  to  hold  her  steady  while  she  took  one 
quick  plunge  into  the  salty,  refreshing  sea.  X. 

PAMELA  MANDELL  has  work  forthcoming  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Review,  and  her  articles  have  appeared  in  art- 
scope,  Art  New  England,  and  elsewhere;  she  wrote 
the  artists’  biographies  for  Norma  Holt’s  On  Equal 
Ground.  She  is  the  recipient  of  grants  from  the  Ver- 
mont Arts  Council,  the  Ludwig  Vogelstein  Foundation, 
and  the  Provincetown  Cultural  Council,  as  well  as  fellow- 
ships to  the  Vermont  Studio  Center.  She  lives  in  southern 
Vermont  with  her  husband,  Paul  Bowen. 
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By  Christopher  Busa 


IN  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS,  DEBORAH  MARTIN  HAS  CONCENTRATED  On  painting  local  habitations  far  removed  from  mainstream  America,  yet 
evoking  quintessential  core  values  in  our  national  psychology.  She  manages  to  avoid  a voyeuristic  curiosity  while  honestly  exposing 
unselfconscious  attitudes  of  strange  places  where  people  have  made  themselves  comfortable.  She  lives  in  a small  town  tucked  away 
in  Southern  California  in  the  Mojave  Desert,  close  by  Joshua  Tree  National  Park,  where  the  temperature  at  midnight  can  linger  at  one 
hundred  degrees.  She  ventures  onto  salt  flats  blurred  with  the  heat  waves  of  the  noonday  sun,  her  eyes  shielded  by  the  wide  brim  of  a 
hat,  keenly  focusing  her  camera  on  what  she  finds  abandoned  in  the  desert— the  wing  of  a crashed  airplane,  a camping  cooler  strewn 
alongside  a Junked  car,  a stack  of  tractor  tires  clustered  together  by  some  unknown  soul  for  some  inscrutable  purpose. 


She  produced  a series  ofoil  paintings  in  square 
formats  grouped  under  the  title  Home  on  the  Strange: 
In  Search  of  the  Sakon  Sea . Love,  pictured  here,  shows 
the  trailer  occupied  for  thirty  years  by  Leonard 
Knight,  whose  truck  broke  down  as  he  was  pass- 
ing through  the  area,  a lucky  event  that  proved 
to  give  great  meaning  to  his  life.  Day  after  day, 
he  created  a “love  mountain,”  popularly  known 
as  “Salvation  Mountain,”  where  he  has  greeted 
visitors  with  infectious  Joy,  giving  them  a tour 
around  the  50  by  1 00  foot  structure  and  through 
its  caverns,  supported  by  adobe  columns  packed 
around  pillars  of  car  tires.  The  structure,  covered  in 
religious  scripture  and  colorful  paintings,  appears 
so  out  of  place  as  to  be  a manifestation  of  some 
kind  of  miracle.  Although  Leonard  Knight  passed 
away  this  February  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  his 
work  remains  a monument  to  “Love.” 

Home  on  the  Strange  examines  the  eerie  atmo- 
sphere centered  on  the  Salton  Sea,  a huge  inland 
lake  a few  miles  east  of  Salvation  Mountain,  in 
the  middle  of  the  desert,  a bizarre  body  of  water 
accidentally  created  by  an  engineering  fiasco  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  when  the  Colorado 
River  was  diverted,  spilling  the  river’s  water  over 
a lowland  directly  on  the  site  of  the  San  Andreas 
Fault.  Farms  flourished,  resorts  populated  every 
cove  along  the  140-mile  shoreline,  offering  boat- 
ing, swimming,  and  fishing,  and  attracting  natu- 
ralists who  observed  the  hundreds  of  species  of 
birds  that  descended  to  refresh  themselves  as  they 
migrated  along  the  Pacific  Flyway.  Now  the  lake  is 
shrinking,  evaporating,  leaving  concentrations  of 
salt  that  are  killing  millions  of tilapia,  a type  offish 
who  usually  thrive  in  water  with  high  salt  content. 
Their  bones  are  embedded  in  the  parched  shore- 
line; algae  blooms,  and  the  lake  has  become  toxic. 
John  Waters  narrated  a movie  in  2006,  Plagues  <& 
Pleasures  on  the  Salton  Sea,  documenting  an  ecosys- 
tem in  profound  distress  and  interviewing  residents 
and  naturalists  knowledgeable  about  an  apparent 


utopian  paradise  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
graveyard,  an  event  at  once  awful  and  apocalyptic. 

From  her  house  in  the  town  of  Sky  Valley,  a 
twenty-minute  drive  from  Palm  Springs,  Martin 
can  look  into  the  distance  and  see  mountains  ris- 
ing beyond  low  hills.  An  hour  and  a half  outside 


of  Sky  Valley,  the  next  town  over  is  an  unincor- 
porated stretch  of  desert  named  Wonder  Valley; 
Martin’s  Back  of  Beyond  series  is  based  on  that  area, 
the  beautiful  title  taken  from  the  name  of  a street. 
Here,  many  old  homesteads  litter  the  landscape, 
some  that  have  been  abandoned  and  others  that 
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have  been  reclaimed  by  “snowbirds”  who  vaca- 
tion here  in  February.  Yellow  Trailer  \s  a work  that 
features  one  such  abode.  “We  have  a wide  variety 
of  people  living  out  in  this  amazing  place,”  Martin 
said,  “who  are  drawn  to  this  intense  light.  I get 
the  same  feeling  of  vast  peace  looking  out  into 
the  desert  as  I do  looking  out  over  the  sea  on 
the  Cape.”  There  is  very  little  shade  in  the  desert. 
“When  I go  into  Wonder  Valley  on  a photo  shoot 
for  new  material,  I am  practically  blinded.  I have 
to  wear  sunglasses.” 

Deborah  Martin  produces  her  luminous  paint- 
ings using  an  extremely  small  brush,  only  a few 
millimeters  wide,  a number  zero  flat  brush  that 
serves  the  precision  and  control  she  needs  to  satu- 
rate her  surfaces  with  quavering  moods  of  intense 
emotional  layering.  In  making  a single  painting, 
she  wears  out  more  than  a dozen  brushes.  “I  basi- 
cally am  moving  along  the  surface  and  pushing 
the  paint,  just  as  much  as  I need  and  no  more,” 
she  explains.  “Part  of  it  is  not  wanting  to  wait  for 
it  to  dry,  wanting  the  instant  gratification  that 
the  Polaroid  brought  me.”  An  emotional  com- 
plexity emanates  from  the  aura  of  tonal  layering, 
where  the  paint  seems  not  so  much  brushed  as 
breathed  on. 

Martin’s  paintings  are  derived  from  imagery 
recorded  years  earlier  on  Polaroid  snapshots  taken 
spontaneously  when  the  spirit  moved  her.  She  then 
tossed  the  prints  into  a shoe  box;  on  the  spur 
of  much  later  moments,  she  would  examine  the 
now-faded  prints  for  the  subjects  of  her  paint- 
ings, the  images  freshly  revisited  after  significant 
gestation. 

Born  in  Boston  in  1961,  raised  outside  Phila- 
delphia, Martin  possesses  indelible  early  impres- 
sions of  a few  excursions  to  her  grandfather’s  seaside  cottage 
on  Cape  Cod:  “They  remain  to  this  day  the  fondest  memories 
of  my  childhood.”  While  a student  at  the  School  of  the  Muse- 
um of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  she  returned  recurrently  to  Province- 
town,  staying  in  a house  that  now  is  uninhabitable.  That  house 
had  been  owned  by  a sea  captain  named  John  Simmons,  long 
deceased,  but  whose  name  served  Martin  to  somehow  identify 
the  personality  of  a place  that  became  memorable  to  her.  The 
series  of  six  paintings,  titled  Captain  John  Simmons  Interiors,  depicts  a 
clothes  hamper  with  its  top  closed,  a closet  empty  of  clothes  with 
a dozen  wire  hangers  suspended  on  a wooden  rod,  the  descent 
down  a steep  staircase  to  an  open  outer  door  blocked  by  a bag 
of  luggage,  pillows  strewn  on  a time-torn  tattered  mattress,  a 
tangle  of  sheets  on  a bare  floor  (perhaps  utilized  by  squirrels  as  a 
nest),  and  a kitchen  drawer  atop  a porcelain  stove,  as  if  set  there 
during  a period  of  interrupted  housecleaning.  She  returned  to  the 
house  in  the  summer  of  2009,  drawn  by  some  instinct,  found  the 
door  ajar,  and  took  some  Polaroids,  grainy,  slightly  out-of-focus 
impressions  she  sought  to  capture  in  her  paintings.  Only  after 
she  had  completed  the  paintings,  she  said,  did  memories  surface 
of  the  house  where  she  had  lived  long  ago.  One  painting.  The 
Drawer,  was  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  permanent  collection  of 
the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum,  one  of  a series 
Martin  produced  that  were  shown  in  an  exhibition  last  summer 
at  the  Kobalt  Gallery.  A new  series.  Narrow  Lands,  will  be  featured 
at  Kobalt  thisjuly. 

Martin  seems  motivated  by  the  jumble  of  memory,  wanting 
some  confusion  to  activate  her  emotion.  Following  her  training 
at  the  Museum  School  in  Boston,  she  lived  in  Manhattan  for 
several  years,  then  relocated  to  Provincetown  for  most  of  the 
nineties,  where  she  became,  she  said,  “a  local  fixture,”  working 
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image,  the  famous  Cape  light  mournful  and  subdued.  The  artist 
captures  a stately  house  as  sullen  and  ghostly,  with  windows 
screened,  hiding  any  indication  of  interior  vitality.  The  filigree 
of  a floral  wrought-iron  front  gate  filters  our  view,  providing  an 
aperture  that  screens  what  we  see.  Perched  on  the  apex  of  the 
roof  sits  a glassed-in  octagonal  widow’s  walk,  where  the  wives 
of  sea  captains  would  search  the  horizon  for  the  distant  sails  of 
a returning  ship.  Martin  is  something  of  an  archivist,  seeking  out 
stories  lost  in  time;  she  is  clearly  attracted  to  the  residue  of  human 
presence  that  hovers  over  a home  that  has  been  abandoned. 
The  presence  of  people  is  poetically  revealed  by  their  absence. 

In  producing  books  that  accompany  her  paintings,  Martin 
likes  to  collaborate  with  poets,  seeking  verbal  pictures  to  express 
what  her  paintings  say  silently.  She  feels  gratitude  when  someone 
senses  what  she  is  after.  The  Korean-American  poet  Nicky  Sa-eun 
Schiidkraut,  inspired  by  Martin’s  Backof Beyond  paintings,  wrote 
this  short  poem,  “we  must  be  rooted  in  the  absence  ofa  place”: 

we  must  be  rooted 

in  not  remembering  like  this  desert  will  not 
remember  the  scattered 
bandits  and  pioneers  adrift 
in  clapboard  cabins  and  along  stray  horses 

because  what  we  need,  we  have 
already  lost,  yellowed 
in  photographs,  hinted  by  paintings 


DEBORAH  MARTIN  ® victory tischler-biue 


as  a housepainter,  painting  many  homes  in  the  three  outermost  towns 
on  the  Lower  Cape.  She  developed  a keen  awareness  of  how  weathering 
alters  the  skin  of  the  structures  she  painted:  the  August  sun  striking  the 
bright  white  clapboard  siding  with  the  concussive  battering  ofa  bassoon; 
sand-borne  winds  of  October’s  hurricanes  smoothing  the  rough  textures  of 
cedar  shingles;  the  dull,  deadening  chills  of  the  endless  days  of  December 
disclosing  hollow  pockets  in  smooth  surfaces;  the  deepening  despair  of 
January  days  weakening  lingering  resistance;  and  then  the  wild  rains  of  the 
cruel  month  of  April,  puckering,  peeling,  and  bleaching  the  thin  coating 
with  which  we  sheath  our  habitations. 

As  a housepainter,  Martin  said,  “I  was  meticulous.  I used  the  right 
brush  for  the  job  at  hand  and  I could  paint  a window  sash  fast— I never 
had  to  go  back  and  scrape  paint  off  the  glass.”  The  skills  she  acquired 
painting  houses— “I  like  to  get  it  right  the  first  time”— evolved  into  the 
passion  she  puts  into  her  unsettling  evocations  of  dwellings,  devoid  of 
inhabitants,  whose  very  absence  yet  is  summoned  by  laundry  left  in  an 
unopened  clothes  hamper  or  a closed  camping  cooler  left  on  a driveway 
outside  a garage  door. 

Early  in  her  career,  she  began  taking  Polaroid  photographs  of  specific 
houses  that  resonated  with  her,  including  the  ship  captain’s  house  owned 
by  the  art  collector  Reggie  Cabral,  who  she  photographed  about  a year 
after  Cabral  passed  away  in  1 996.  This  handsome  house,  a prominent 
edifice  across  from  the  Boatslip  Resort  in  the  West  End  of  Provincetown, 
functioned  as  a museum  for  the  owner’s  art  collection,  filled  salon-style 
with  many  paintings  and  drawings  acquired  from  artists,  who,  short  on 
cash,  used  their  work  to  pay  the  bar  bills  they’d  run  up  at  his  legendary 
nightclub,  the  Atlantic  House.  His  collection  included  work  by  Mark  Rot- 
hko, Franz  Kline,  Claes  Oldenburg,  Larry  Rivers,  Robert  Rauschenberg, 
Keith  Haring,  Andy  Warhol,  Tom  Wesselmann,  and  Robert  Mapplethorpe. 
Cabral  also  collected  literary  memorabilia  ofwriters  who  were  patrons  of 
the  A-House,  includingTennessee  Williams,  Norman  Mailer,  and  Eugene 
O’Neill,  who  rented  a room  upstairs  in  1916,  fueling  his  playwriting  with 
bottles  of  liquor  pulled  up  with  fishing  line— or  so  Cabral  said  in  one  of 
his  midnight  stories,  improvised  on  the  dance  floor,  about  the  outlandish 
characters,  drawn  from  life,  whom  he  turned  into  living  legends. 

Martin’s  painting  in  2013  of  the  Reggie  Cabral  house,  Cabral,  part  of 
the  recent  Narrow  Lands  series,  replicates  the  square  format  ofthe  Polaroid 


of  an  other-land,  not  quite  a wild, 
wild  West  or  vintage  American  dream 
but  an  other-field  of 
the  soft  giving  up  to  edge 

these  words,  by  an  exile  herself, 

“we  must  be  rooted  in  the  absence  of  a place” 
reminding  us  to  stay  longer, 
because  we  keep 
what  we  cannot  keep. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 


Artists,  performers  and  writers  sit  down 
with  Chris  to  talk  about  art. 

ARTTALK  is  part  of  the  WOMR  spoken  word  program 
and  airs  every  second,  third,  and  fourth  Monday  at  1 2:30  pm. 
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; EuroArt  and  How  European  Artists' 
i Colonies  Have  Come  Together 

^ By  Richard  Pettit 

THIS  YEAR,  AS  PROVINCETOWN  CELEBRATES  THE  ONE-HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  ofthe  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum  (PAAM),  and 
^ looks  back  on  the  founding  of  this  remarkable  institution  and  the  artists’  colony  that  gave  birth  to  it,  it  seems  appropriate  to  also  consider 

the  extraordinary  landscape  of  European  artists’  colonies  that  inspired  Provincetown  and  the  other  American  artists’  colonies  taking  shape 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  I was  well  acquainted  with  one  of  these  European  colonies,  Worpswede  in  Germany,  from  earlier  research 
visits,  but  when  I returned  there  in  201 2 I had  not  been  back  in  several  decades  and  I was  quite  amazed  by  all  the  changes  I encountered. 
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Worpswede,  the  site  of  one  of  Germany’s  oldest 
and  best-known  artists’  colonies,  is  a small  farming 
town  located  on  flat  moorland  fifteen  kilometers 
northeast  of  Bremen  in  northern  Germany.  Its  art- 
ists’ colony  dates  from  1 889,  and  attracted  a num- 
ber of  remarkable  German  artists  in  its  early  years, 
including  Paula  Modersohn-Becker,  an  important 
representative  of  early  Expressionism  and  one  ofthe 
leading  German  artists  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  the  world-famous  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke. 
This  colony  has  also  transformed  the  town  over 
the  past  century  into  a major  cultural  center,  par- 
ticulariy  for  the  visual  arts,  with  several  prominent 
museums  and  dozens  of  art  galleries. 

During  the  1 980s  and  up  until  recently,  Worp- 
swede’s  museums,  galleries,  and  other  cultural 
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institutions  functioned  more  or  less  independently, 
each  highlighting  its  own  collections  and  arranging 
its  own  exhibition  schedule,  and  in  effect  compet- 
ing with  one  another.  This  changed  dramatically 
in  2005  with  the  advent  of  the  “Masterplan  Worp- 
swede,” a sweeping  renovation  and  moderniza- 
tion project,  supported  by  nine  million  Euros  from 
European  Union  funds  and  other  state  and  local 
German  sources.  It  gave  the  town  and  its  four  lead- 
ing museums  an  extensive  face-lift  and  created  the 
Worpswede  Museum  Alliance,  which  now  admin- 
isters and  coordinates  the  activities  of  these  four 
museums  and  several  other  cultural  institutions 
in  Worpswede. 

These  momentous  changes  in  Worpswede’s 
cultural  landscape  were  anticipated,  and  to  some 


degree  facilitated,  by  a similarly  dramatic  change  in 
the  cultural  landscape  of  Europe  as  a whole.  Euro- 
pean artists’  colonies,  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
gave  rise  to  the  first  artists’  colonies  in  America 
over  a century  ago,  have  existed  now  for  almost 
two  centuries.  However,  it  was  not  until  relatively 
recently  that  these  colonies  and  the  communities 
surrounding  them  began  to  treasure  their  cultural 
heritage  and  see  themselves  as  part  of  a wide-rang- 
ing network  and  an  artistic  tradition  that  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  European  culture  as  we 
know  it  today.  Starting  in  the  1 820s  with  Barbizon 
near  Paris,  similar  rural  artists’  colonies  began  to 
appear  throughout  Europe,  reaching  their  heyday 
around  1 900,  when  dozens  of  thriving  colonies 
dotted  the  European  map,  stretching  from  St  Ives 


i 


in  Cornwall,  England,  in  the  west  to  Abramtsevo 
near  Moscow,  Russia,  in  the  east. 

Each  of  these  colonies  has  its  own  uniquely 
fascinating  history;  however,  the  artists  who 
Formed  them  all  shared  to  some  degree  the  desire 
to  escape  city  life,  commune  directly  with  nature, 
paint  en  plein  air,  and  take  advantage  of  the  rela- 
tively inexpensive  living  conditions  that  these  rural 
communities  offered.  Most  of  them  also  wanted 
to  partake  of  the  unique  social  environment 
offered  by  these  colonies,  exchanging  ideas  with 
a group  of  like-minded  artists,  and  freeing  them- 
selves from  the  traditional  views  and  academic 
regimentation  of  the  city-based  art  academies. 
These  colonies  attracted  a broad  array  of  diverse, 
often  well-known  artists,  writers,  and  composers. 

To  cite  just  one  example,  the  aforementioned 
Barbizon,  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
European  artists’  colonies,  remained  active 
for  many  decades,  and  the  following  group  of 
renowned  international  artists  worked  there  for 
varying  periods:  Camille  Corot,Jean-Fran^ois  Mil- 
let, Theodore  Rousseau,  Charles-Fran^ois  Daub- 
igny, Charles  Jacque,  Narcisse-Virgile  Diaz  de  la 
Pena  (French  painters);  Carl  Frederik  Hill  (Swedish 
painter);  Max  Liebermann,  Georg  Saal  (German 
painters);  William  Morris  Hunt,  Will  Hicok  Low, 
Edward  Wheelwright,  Edward  Simmons  (Amer- 
ican painters);  Mihaly  Munkacsy,  Laszio  Paal 
(Hungarian  painters);  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son (Scottish  writer).  Two  books  that  paint  a vivid 
picture  of  European  artists’  colonies,  including 
Barbizon,  during  their  heyday  are  Michael  Jacobs’s 
The  Good  and  Simple  Life:  Artist  Colonies  in  Europe 
and  America  ( 1 985;  this  book  also  includes  a brief 
history  of  the  Provincetown  artists’  colony),  and 
Rural  Artists’  Colonies  in  Europe,  1870-1910  by  Nina 
Lubbren  (2001).  Both  of  these  books  describe 
how  the  “golden  age”  of  European  artists’  col- 
onies emerged,  depicting  key  relationships  that 
evolved  among  the  participating  artists,  and  not- 
ing how  sizeable  numbers  of  American  artists  were 
attracted  to  some  of  these  colonies. 

World  War  I brought  an  abrupt  end  to  the  cul- 
tural life  of  many  ofthe  European  artists’  colonies, 
while  at  the  same  time  forcing  the  return  home  of 
numerous  American  artists  who  had  developed  a 
taste  for  artists’  colonies  while  living  in  Europe,  and 
now  joined  American  colonies  or  started  new  ones 
on  this  side  ofthe  Atlantic.  In  Europe,  a number  of 
the  well-established  colonies,  like  Worpswede,  sur- 
vived both  world  wars;  however,  it  was  not  until  the 
1 970s  and  1 980s  that  a renewed  interest  in  these 
rural  centers  and  their  history  began  to  take  hold. 
Books  celebrating  the  heritage  of  these  colonies 
were  published,  exhibitions  featuring  their  leading 
artists  were  organized,  and  new  galleries  and  muse- 
ums were  founded.  A few  of  these  communities 
took  the  initiative  to  renovate  old  artists’  studios 
and  other  structures  to  accommodate  new  resi- 
dency programs  for  contemporary  artists— again, 
Worpswede  was  a leader  in  this  regard. 

All  this  was  happening  at  a time  when  the  Euro- 
pean Union  was  strengthening,  so  it  was  almost 
inevitable  that,  as  these  early  artists’  colonies 
became  more  aware  of  their  own  history,  they  also 
began  to  see  and  appreciate  the  larger  network. 


With  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  in  1 989  and 
the  opening  up  of  Eastern  Europe, 
including  its  hitherto  overlooked 
and  unknown  artists’  colonies,  the 
need  became  apparent  for  some 
kind  of  organization  to  protect 
and  promote  these  artistic  centers 


spread  throughout  Europe.  And 
thus  EuroArt,  the  European  Fed- 
eration of  Artists’  Colonies,  was 
founded  in  1 994  in  Brussels  under 
the  auspices  of  the  European 
Parliament  and  the  European 
Commission.  The  Committee  on 
Culture  and  Education  (CULT)  of 
the  European  Parliament  played 
a major  role  in  this  founding.  In 
the  beginning  there  were  five  mem- 
bers, all  historic  artists’  colonies 
in  three  different  countries:  Barbi- 
zon ( France), Tervuren  (Belgium), 

Worpswede  (Germany),  Kronberg 
im  Taunus  (Germany),  and  Ahren- 
shoop  (Germany). 

Today  EuroArt  has  its  secre- 
tarial office  in  Worpswede,  and 
includes  more  than  one  hundred 
artists’  colonies  and  villages  as 
members,  representing  twenty-one 
countries:  Austria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  France,  Germany, 

Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lithuania, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  Romania,  Russia, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. (See  the  map  of  Europe  for  locations  ofthese 
colonies.)  The  current  Secretary  General  of  EuroArt 
is  Pierre  Bedouelle,  the  Mayor  of  Barbizon,  France; 
he  works  together  with  the  Federation’s  Steering 


Committee,  comprised  of  six  members  (oftentimes, 
also  mayors)  of  artist  colony  communities  through- 
out Europe.  An  advisory  committee  and  occasional 
working  groups  are  also  part  of  EuroArt’s  governing 
structure.  Together  with  the  membership,  they  orga- 
nize exhibitions  and  publications,  promote  tourism 
in  their  respective  communities,  and,  throughout 


ABOVE:  STANHOPE  FORBES  AT  WORK  IN  NEWLYN,  ENGLAND,  CIRCA  1900  courtesy  of  euroari 

BELOW:  ARTISTS  IN  FRONT  OF  THE  GUESTHOUSE  GLOANEC,  PONT-AVEN,  FRANCE,  1885  courtesy  of  euroart 
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WILLY  SLUITER  (1873-1949),  FISHERMAN  IN  KATWIJKmmRimS,  NO  DATE),  OIL 
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the  EuroArt  network,  initiate  contemporary  art- 
ist residencies  and  exchanges,  and  generally  work 
together  toward  a greater  cultural  understanding 
and  collaboration  within  a European  context. 

Despite  the  great  geographical  distances 
between  them,  and  their  diverse  cultural  traditions, 
these  European  artists’  colonies  have  many  similar- 
ities and  share  a sense  of  creative  accomplishment 
and  cultural  unity.  EuroArt  attempts  to  enhance 
the  understanding  of  this  shared  legacy  and  “seeks 
to  promote  the  consciousness  of  a common  Euro- 
pean cultural  heritage  as  an  essential  contribution 
to  the  development  of  a European  identity,”  as 
stated  on  the  EuroArt  website.  To  accomplish  its 
mission,  EuroArt  has  established  six  key  objectives, 
the  most  significant  being  “to  promote  mutual 
cultural  understanding  and  intensive  cooperation 
among  the  members  of  EuroArt,  its  artists  and  the 
regions  of  Europe.”  To  this  end  the  Federation  has 
supported,  among  other  initiatives,  a series  of  exhi- 
bitions, including  so-called  exchange  exhibitions, 
whereby  a museum  in  one  artists’  colony  sends 
an  exhibition  of  its  artists  to  a museum  in  another 
colony,  and  then  receives  one  in  kind  from  that 
colony.  I saw  such  an  exchange  exhibition  while 
traveling  in  Europe  in  2012.  The  Gemaldegalerie 
Dachau  museum  in  Dachau,  Bavaria,  near  Munich, 
hosted  the  exhibition  Schwacm:  Eine  Kunstlerkolonie  in 
Mecklenburg{Schwaan  is  an  artists’ colony  in  Meck- 
lenburg) from  the  town  ofSchwaan  in  northeastern 
Germany  near  the  city  of  Rostock,  formerly  in  East 
Germany.  It  was  a sizeable,  fully  documented  exhi- 
bition, highlighting  the  history  and  artists  of  this 
still  little-known  colony. 

EuroArt  has  sponsored  a number  of  major 
group  exhibitions,  including  one  that  introduced 


EuroArt  to  an  American  audience. 
Masterpieces  from  European  Artist  Col- 
onies, 1830—1930,  which  was  orga- 
nized by  EuroArt  in  cooperation  with 
the  Oglethorpe  University  Museum 
of  Art  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  it 
opened  in  2005.  This  was  the  first 
transatlantic  collaboration  of  Euro- 
Art and,  hopefully,  it  will  inspire  many 
reciprocal  exhibitions  in  Europe  of  art 
from  American  colonies. 

In  addition  to  EuroArt’s  ongoing 
planning  and  organization  of  exhi- 
bitions, and  its  continuing  efforts  to 
expand  its  membership  network,  in 
particular  to  the  historic  artists’  colo- 
nies of  eastern  and  southern  Europe, 
the  Federation  is  also  vitally  concerned 
with  the  historic  preservation  and  envi- 
ronmental protection  ofthe  towns  and 
landscapes  encompassed  by  its  mem- 
bers. Like  Provincetown,  many  ofthe 
European  colonies  are  situated  on  the 
coastline  in  environmentally  sensitive 
areas,  which,  because  of  their  touris- 
tic attractiveness,  are  under  constant 
threat  of  new  development.  In  coop- 
eration with  local  and  regional  zoning 
commissions,  and  with  input  from  the 
appropriate  environmental  protection 
authorities  within  the  European  Union, 
EuroArt  hopes  to  make  a significant  contribution 
toward  the  maintenance  and  preservation  ofthe 
natural  beauty  ofthe  landscapes  that  originally 
drew  artists  and  writers  to  the  sites  of  these  rural 
colonies  and  at  the  same  time  continue  to  sustain 
their  tourism  industries  today. 

Another  concern  and  key  objective  of  EuroArt 
is  to  explore  and  document  the  cultural  heritage 
of  European  artists’  colonies.  To  realize  this  goal, 
the  EuroArt  Steering  Committee  decided  at  the 
Federation’s  annual  general  assembly  meeting  last 
year  in  Willingshausen,  Germany,  to  associate  with 
a research  center  in  Domburg,  the  Netherlands, 
dedicated  to  this  end.  Joining  the  already  existing 
art  museum  in  Domburg,  EuroArt  plans  to  found 
the  International  Centre  forthe  Study  of  European 
Artist  Colonies  (ICEAC)  Research  and  Documenta- 
tion Institute,  which  is  scheduled  to  open  in  201 5. 
Aligned  with  several  Dutch  universities  in  the  area, 
the  Centre  will  have  as  its  primary  focus  scholarly 
research  into  “the  meaning,  background  and  future 
ofthe  artist  colonies  in  Europe  and  the  documen- 
tation thereof,”  as  stated  in  the  founding  statutes. 

As  uniquely  suited  as  EuroArt  is  to  the  network 
of  European  artists’  colonies  that  it  represents, 
it  is  not  the  only  organization  of  its  kind.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  was  taking  shape  in  Europe,  a 
similar  movement  toward  uniting  artists’  com- 
munities was  coalescing  in  the  United  States. 
And,  as  is  typical  for  this  kind  of  development 
in  our  country,  it  was  not  a government  agency 
but  rather  a private  foundation  that  became  the 
prime  mover  in  the  launch  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion. In  1 990,  the  MacArthur  Foundation  selected 
eighteen  organizations  for  a one-time,  $2.5  mil- 
lion grant  called  “Special  Initiative  on  Artists’ 
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Colonies,  Communities,  and  Residencies,”  which 
was  designed  to  “nurture  the  process  of  creation 
...  at  a time  when  it  is  important  to  reaffirm  the 
essential  freedom  that  is  necessary  for  all  creative 
accomplishment.”  Among  the  original  eighteen 
organizations  are  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in 
Provincetown,  the  MacDowell  Colony,  the  Virginia 
Center  for  the  Creative  Arts,  and  Yaddo. 

When  participants  from  the  grantee  organiza- 
tions first  met  in  1991,  they  decided  to  pool  some 
ofthe  MacArthur  grant  funding  to  create  a national 
consortium  of  artists’  communities  with  the  mis- 
sion to  “cooperate  to  improve  the  environment  in 
which  we  support  the  creative  process.”  And,  thus, 
the  Alliance  of  Artists  Communities  (AAC)  came 
into  being  in  1 992.  Based  at  first  in  San  Francisco, 
the  Alliance  moved  later  to  Portland,  Oregon,  and 
since  2002  has  been  located  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  As  the  AAC  website  details,  its  membership 
currently  numbers  more  than  250  organizations 
and  individuals,  in  forty-three  states  and  seventeen 
countries,  and  represents  more  than  one  thousand 
residency  programs  worldwide.  Since  2004,  the 
Alliance  has  generated  more  than  $2  million  in 
direct  grant  funding  to  support  artists  and  artist 
residency  centers. 

There  are  obvious  differences  between  these 
two  organizations.  The  Alliance  is  more  of  an 
arts  advocacy  organization  than  EuroArt,  has  an 
international  scope,  and  is  more  focused  on  con- 
temporary artist  residency  programs  within  artist 
communities  than  on  the  community  or  colony 
itself  and  its  history  and  heritage,  which  remain 
at  the  center  of  EuroArt’s  concerns.  Yet  both  the 
European  Federation  of  Artists’  Colonies  and  the 
Alliance  of  Artists  Communities  are  striving  to 
strengthen  the  arts  within  specific  communities 
and  centers  through  a variety  of  programs  and 
initiatives.  And,  although  their  budgets  and  scope 
are  limited,  both  are  attempting  to  achieve  a large- 
scale  impact  on  modern  cultural  life. 

As  Provincetown  and  PAAM  each  celebrate 
their  history  while  they  look  toward  the  future, 
we  may  gam  new  perspectives  on  their  endeavors 
by  considering  the  vital  presence  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a flourishing  global  artists’  community. 
By  joining  forces  under  the  auspices  of  EuroArt, 
European  artists’  colonies  have  significantly 
expanded  and  strengthened  their  network,  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  their  cultural  influ- 
ence—a model  that,  with  some  modifications, 
could  perhaps  be  employed  successfully  by  Amer- 
ican artists’  colonies.  X, 

RICHARD  PETTIT  is  an  independent  scholar,  writer,  and 
translator  living  in  Silver  Spring  Maryland.  This  article 
results  from  a larger  research  project,  comparing  Euro- 
pean and  American  artists  ’ colonies,  and  specifically  Prov- 
incetown and  Worpswede.  While  living  in  Germany,  Pettit 
wrote  a book  in  German  about  the  poet  Rilke ’s  connection 
to  Worpswede,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  und  seine  Kunst- 
lerfreunde  in  Worpswede,  third  edition,  Worpsweder 
Kunststifiung  Friedrich  Netzel,  2001. 


Cherie  Mittenthal 

By  Christopher  Busa 


SNOWY  OWL,  2014,  ENCAUSTIC  ON  PANEL,  24  bH8  inches 


CHERIE  MITTENTHAL  HAS  DEFTLY  FOUND  A WAY  CO  integrate  her  mission  as  an  art  admin- 
istrator with  her  drive  to  produce  her  own  arc.  She  is  the  executive  director  ofthe 
Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill,  located  in  densely  wooded  hills.  She  lives  in 
the  busy  village  of  Provincetown  beside  the  expansive  bay,  her  glass-fronted  condo 
flooded  with  light.  Evenings  and  weekends,  she  climbs  a spiral  staircase  to  reach  a loft 
above  her  living  quarters.  Tucked  away  in  a compact  studio,  facing  the  panorama  of 
light-refracting  water,  she  focuses  on  producing  encaustic  paintings,  keenly  attentive 
to  the  moods  of  local  weather. 
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EUPHORIA,  2012,  ENCAUSTIC  AND  MIXED  MEDIA  ON  HANDMADE  PAPER,  12  by  10  inches 


TALL  COTTAGE,  2014,  ENCAUSTIC  ON  PANEL,  24  by  18  iwhes 


This  winter  a unique  group  of  tourists  flew  in  to  enjoy  a milder 
version  of  the  snowy  landscape  that  is  their  natural  habitat  in 
the  Arctic  tundra.  Snowy  owls  migrated  in  an  unusual  massive 
influx— called  an  “irruption”— lured  by  a steady  food  supply  along 
the  Eastern  seaboard.  They  especially  favored  Cape  Cod,  with  its 
open  areas  of  sand  dunes,  beaches,  bogs,  and  marshes,  which  are 
so  much  like  their  home  in  the  northern  steppes,  just  below  the 
ice  cap.  This  winter  was  the  largest  irruption  of  these  rare  owls  in 
half  a century.  While  Mittenthal  never  did  encounter  an  actual 
snowy  owl,  she  was  inspired  by  this  historic  visitation  to  imagine 
one  perched  on  a frozen  jetty  outside  her  cozy  dwelling,  and  record 
the  illusion  in  an  encaustic  painting,  pictured  here.  The  majestic, 
unblinking  creature  is  at  one  with  falling  snow  and  silver  streaks 
reflecting  off  the  water.  The  thick,  insulating  feathers  ofthe  owls, 
inflected  with  markings  that  mimic  surrounding  patterns,  function 
uncannily  as  ideal  camouflage. 

Mittenthal’s  palette,  characteristically  muted  with  closely  valued 
hues,  favors  soft  grays  and  light  blues.  During  my  visit  to  her  studio 
this  winter,  she  told  me  how  the  grayness  ofthe  last  two  winters 
altered  the  light,  such  that  the  sky  and  the  water  echoed  each  other. 
She  mentioned  that  she  was  a “weather  woman,”  posting  daily 
a morning  video  report  from  the  beach  on  her  Facebook  page.  A 
barometer  is  more  crucial  to  her  than  her  clock.  While  we  spoke, 
her  two  Bedlington  terriers,  Harpo  and  Lil,  dozed  on  the  couch. 
“They  get  sleepy  when  the  air  pressure  is  low,”  she  said.  Only  when 
the  sky  began  to  brighten  did  they  perk  up  and  clamor  to  be  let  out. 

Sometimes  Mittenthal  feels  the  polish  natural  to  her  wax 
medium  must  be  toned  down  and  she  will  add  marble  dust  to 
flatten  the  sheen.  The  key  to  her  aesthetic  is  the  layering  process, 
which  can  involve  up  to  forty  coats  of  wax  and  pigment,  brushing 
on  some  liquid  wax,  letting  it  cool  and  harden,  then  reheating  with 
her  blowtorch  to  ensure  good  bonding  with  the  next  layer.  She  has 
several  fans  in  her  work  area  to  dissipate  the  fumes,  and  she  keeps 
open  the  glass  doors  that  let  in  the  brine-spiked  sea  air.  She  told 
me  that  the  smell  ofwax  in  the  air  is  as  alluring  to  her  as  perfume. 
While  creating  an  image  ofthe  peaked  roofs  of  nearby  houses  in 
her  village-like  waterfront  compound,  she  uses  sharp  tools  to  incise 
clean  lines  that  indicate  the  geometric  shapes  that  contrast  against 
the  somewhat  amorphous  elements  of  ever-changing  weather.  She 
seeks  the  luminescence  inherent  in  subterranean  layers,  letting  light 
escape  to  reveal  the  surprises  that  delight  her. 

If  Mittenthal  is  drawn  to  encaustic  because  the  layering  ofwax 
can  expose  the  essence  of  owl-ness,  she  also  values  its  mysterious 
power  to  suggest  the  timelessness  ofthe  famous  dune  shack 
Euphoria,  propped  up  on  thin  pilings  on  an  elevated  bluff  over- 
looking the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the  back  shore.  Both  the  living 
animal  and  lonely  shelter  seem  serenely  at  peace,  established  in 
their  natural  element.  Euphoria  is  also  the  name  of  an  emotional 
mood  in  which  a person  experiences  strong  feelings  ofwell-being; 
it  was  the  name  given  to  the  shack  by  its  owner.  Hazel  Hawthorne 
Werner,  author  of  The  Salt  House.  A later  occupant,  Cynthia  Hun- 
tington, who  spent  three  summers  absorbing  the  solitude,  wrote 
her  own  lyrical  book,  also  titled  The  Salt  House.  Mittenthal’s  wax 
surfaces  protrude  with  tactile  relief,  and  the  eye  can  feel  the  texture 
as  if  the  hand  has  caressed  the  surface  it  sees. 

Mittenthal’s  passion  for  her  medium  has  a missionary  dimen- 
sion in  her  collaboration  with  Joanne  Mattera,  the  founder  and 
director  ofthe  International  Encaustic  Conference,  nowin  its  eighth 
year.  This  June,  over  250  participants— among  the  best  artists  in 
the  world— gathered  at  the  Provincetown  Inn  for  three  days  of  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  panel  discussions,  and  networking.  Group 
exhibitions  were  held  at  Castle  Hill  in  Truro  and  in  Provincetown  at 
the  A Gallery,  Bowersock  Gallery,  ERNDEN  Fine  Art  Gallery,  Julie 
Heller  East,  and  the  Schoolhouse  Gallery.  In  the  same  week,  Kobalt 
Gallery  also  featured  a solo  exhibition  by  Cherie  Mittenthal.  Xi 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provincetown  Arts. 
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Lisbeth  Firmin 

STREET  ARTIST 

By  Lynne  Burns 


ROUTE 6,  TRURO,  1992,  ACRYLIC  AND  GOUACHE,  12  by  29  inches 


LISBETH  FIRAAIN  IS  A CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  REALIST  known  for  her  urban  landscapes,  for  more  than  four  decades,  her  work  has  been 
featured  in  hundreds  of  solo  and  group  shows  across  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Born  in  Paducah,  Kentucky,  in  1949,  she  has 
been  drawing  compulsively  since  she  was  old  enough  to  pick  up  a crayon.  Her  family  moved  around,  first  to  Indianapolis,  where  she 
was  awarded  several  summer  scholarships  to  the  John  Herron  Art  Institute,  and  later  to  Los  Angeles,  where  she  received  scholarships 
to  study  life  drawing  at  the  Chouinard  Art  Institute.  “It  was  like  the  Art  Students  League  on  weekends,”  she  explains.  At  sixteen, 
Lisbeth  was  by  far  the  youngest  student  there.  “I  saw  my  first  naked  guy  at  Chouinard’s.  I just  sat  there  and  drew  what  I saw.  Every 
detail,”  she  laughs  as  she  recounts  the  story.  Voted  best  artist  in  her  high  school,  she  managed  one  year  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Santa  Barbara.  But  after  being  informed  she  couldn’t  take  only  art  classes  the  following  year,  she  didn’t  go  back.  She  had 
also  fallen  in  love  with  “a  bohemian  artist  type,”  Tom  Moore,  and  become  pregnant,  all  at  age  twenty.  They  married  and  moved  to 
Provincetown.  The  year  was  1 970. 


“I  went  to  study  at  the  Provincetown  Workshop 
with  Leo  Manso  and  Victor  Candell,”  she  says.  “It 
was  where  the  Long  Point  Gallery  was  in  the  1970s. 
Most  of  the  students  in  these  classes  were  schol- 
arship students  from  Cooper  Union  in  New  York 
City.  I was  one  of  the  few  paying  students,  and  they 
didn’t  seem  to  take  me  seriously  at  all.  I was  used  to 
having  people  tell  me  how  good  I was  so  this  was 
a real  shock  to  my  ego.  But,  being  seven  months 
pregnant,  I now  can  understand  their  skepticism.” 
Lisbeth  and  Tom  moved  to  Puerto  Rico  in 
September  1970,  and  their  daughter,  Autumn 
Moore,  was  born  there  in  November.  For  the  next 


few  years,  the  family  would  split  their  time  between 
Provincetown  and  Puerto  Rico.  “My  husband  was 
a portrait  artist  who  worked  on  the  streets  and  in 
big  hotels  in  Puerto  Rico.  During  this  time,  I did 
little  art  but  kept  copious  Journals,  and  drew  all 
the  time,”  Firmin  remembers. 

In  1 975,  Firmin  started  painting  portraits  on  the 
streets  of  Provincetown.  She  worked  for  Malcolm 
Paul  Newman  at  the  Starving  Artist  Studio,  across 
from  the  Mayflower  Cafe.  “There  were  probably 
fifty  artists  working  on  the  streets  at  that  time.  We 
were  like  a band  of  gypsies.  Bohemians,”  Firmin 
remembers.  Full-face,  four-color  pastel  portraits 


cost  thirty-five  dollars;  fifteen  dollars  for  a profile. 
“My  husband  was  the  best  one,  he  would  spend 
hours  on  one  thirty-five-dollar  portrait.  I was  as 
quick  as  I could  be— thirty  to  forty-five  minutes. 
No  illusions  about  fine  art  for  me.  The  other  artists 
always  sent  me  the  dogs  and  the  babies  because 
babies  and  dogs  can’t  sit  still  and  I worked  fast.” 
“After  a couple  of  summers,  I finally  went  offon 
my  own  with  Simie  Maryles,  who  now  runs  her  own 
gallery  on  Commercial  Street  in  Provincetown,  and 
we  started  making  some  serious  money.  We  opened 
a portrait  studio  on  the  corner  across  from  Adams 
Pharmacy.  Four  things  I learned  from  this  adventure: 
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howto  get  over  being  shy;  how  to  hustle;  how  much 
I loved  sticking  twenty-dollar  bills  in  my  pocket;  and 
how  much  I hated  doing  portraits  on  the  street,” 

In  1976,  Firmin  and  her  family  started  living  year- 
round  in  Provincetown.  “The  most  important  thing 
in  my  art  life  happened  in  Provincetown,”  she  notes. 
“I  had  heard  Philip  Malicoat  was  giving  classes 
and  would  take  on  students.  I loved  his  paintings. 

I knew  he  was  a friend  of  Edwin  Dickinson’s  and  I 
really  loved  his  work  too.”  She  would  later  learn  of 
another  coincidence:  Malicoat  had  also  attended 
thejohn  Herron  Institute  of  Art  in  Indianapolis. 

“I  went  to  learn  how  to  paint  with  Philip  Mali- 
coat,”  Firmm  explains,  “and  I did  it  for  two  winters. 
He  and  I hit  it  off  Very  much  so.  He  saw  something 
in  me  and  worked  really  hard  to  make  me  see  as  a 
painter  would.  I didn’t  get  it  at  first,  but  Phil  opened 
that  door  for  me.  He  taught  me  howto  mix  colors, 
what  a palette  was,  and  what  paints  to  buy.  Some 
of  my  fondest  memories  are  painting  all  day  at  his 
studio,  and  then  playing  chess  into  the  night.  He 
even  said  he  would  get  me  into  the  Beachcomb- 
ers.” She  laughs,  referring  to  the  private,  all-male, 
somewhat  secretive  artists’  club  in  Provincetown. 


It  was  during  this  time  that  Firmin  met  another 
big  influence  on  her  life,  Candyjernigan.  In  1 975, 
Firmin  was  given  a beautiful  pastel  of  the  Pilgrim 
Monument  in  the  fog  for  her  birthday.  It  was  drawn 
byjernigan.  Firmin  tracked  down  this  artist  and 
they  became  good  friends.  “She  was  one  of  the  best 
artists  in  town  and  very  involved  with  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association  and  the  theater  scene.  We 
would  work  on  many  art  projects  together,  both  in 
Provincetown  and,  later,  in  New  York  City.  Between 
Philip  Malicoat  and  Candy,  I realized  this  was  the 
kind  of  life  I wanted.  This  is  who  I am.” 

In  1977,  a pivotal  event  occurred  when  Firmin 
and  her  husband  were  visiting  friends  on  Bond 


Street  in  New  York  City.  She  had  done  several 
collages  as  presents  for  these  friends.  “They  were 
over-the-top  kitsch  with  sequins  and  glitter,”  she 
remembers.  The  car  was  parked  in  front  of  an  art 
gallery  with  the  trunk  open.  The  gallery  owner  came 
over  to  the  car,  looked  into  the  trunk,  and  loved 
the  collages.  She  offered  Firmin  a show  right  on  the 
spot.  “So,  in  1 978, 1 had  my  first  one-person  show 
at  the  Marie  Pelliconi  Gallery  in  Soho.” 

Firmin’s  relationship  with  her  husband  had 
been  rocky  for  some  time,  and  in  1 979  she  left 
Provincetown  and  her  marriage  behind.  On  the 
heels  of  her  one-person  show,  she  and  her  eight- 
year-old  daughter  moved  to  New  York  City.  She 
laughs  as  she  tells  the  story  now.  “If  it  was  that 
easy  to  get  a show  in  New  York,  I thought  riches 
and  fame  were  sure  to  follow.  Of  course,  that 
so  did  NOT  happen.  If  only  I had  known  how 
hard  it  was  going  to  be.  . . . It  was  very  rough 
on  my  daughter.  I barely  got  a waitress  job  to 
pay  the  rent.  We  were  extremely  poor.”  Thanks 
tojernigan,  who  had  followed  her  to  NYC,  Firmin 
found  work  as  a graphic  designer.  She  found  a 
two-bedroom  apartment  on  Sullivan  Street  in 
Soho.  Autumn  had  one  bedroom  and  Firmin 
turned  the  other  into  her  painting  studio  and 
slept  in  the  living  room  on  a futon. 

In  that  Sullivan  Street  studio,  Firmin  started 
doing  road  paintings  mounted  on  nautical  charts. 
Her  idea  to  start  holding  studio  shows  came  from 
another  friend,  NYC/ Provincetown  artist  Arnie 
Charnick.  Studio  parties,  she  found,  were  a great 
way  to  sell  paintings,  many  of  them  inspired  by  her 
various  trips,  including  those  to  Scotland,  Peru,  and 
Monhegan  Island,  Maine.  “I  also  started  making 
monotypes,”  she  remembers,  “which  I loved  from 
the  start.  The  immediacy  of  the  medium  suited  my 
Expressionist  style  well.” 
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PINK  UMBRELLA,  BROADWAY,  2007,  OIL  ON  WOOD  PANEL,  20  by  20  inches 

By  1 992,  Firmin  had  found  a couple  of  deal- 
ers interested  in  her  work  and  was  at  a cross- 
roads in  her  career  and  life.  Leave  the  city  or 
stay?  She  decided  to  stay  and  paint  what  she 
saw  when  she  left  her  Sullivan  Street  apartment. 
“I  did  thirty  ten-by-ten-inch  gouaches  depict- 
ing urban  life,”  Firmin  says.  “I  would  do  two 
or  three  a day.  I can’t  believe  how  hard  I was 
working.  I put  them  up  on  the  wall.  I made  an 


invitation  and  mailed  it  out  to  all  my  friends. 
I was  painting  dump  trucks,  policemen  on 
horses,  cabs,  things  I didn’t  even  know  I could 
do.  I had  the  open  studio  party  and  they  were 
all  sold  within  the  first  hour!  I realized  I was 
on  to  something.  When  I occasionally  see  one 
today,  I can’t  believe  how  good  they  are.” 
Firmin  had  her  first  show  of  this  new  work 
at  the  Michael  Ingbar  Gallery  on  Prince  Street 
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in  Soho  in  1 994.  She  started  working  in  oils  again, 
doing  street  scenes  with  people.  “Always  people. 
People  presented  a small  presence  in  my  early  work. 
Now,  the  figure  plays  a big  part  in  my  paintings.  I 
don’t  know  exactly  what  that  means.”  She  smiles, 
recalling  how  she  sold  out  that  show  and  the  next 
couple  of  shows  that  she  had  there.  “The  city  was 
very,  very  good  to  me.” 

Around  this  time,  Firmin  won  first  prize  (five 
thousand  dollars)  in  the  LANA  International  Arts 
Competition  for  one  of  her  ten-by-ten-inch  urban 
landscape  gouaches.  The  artist  Wayne  Thiebaud 
was  the  juror,  and  Firmin  flew  out  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  award  ceremony.  She  met  Thiebaud 
and  he  became  a mentor  as  well  as  a friend.  When 
Thiebaud  came  out  to  New  York  City  to  teach  at 
the  National  Academy,  he  arranged  for  Firmin  to 
attend  his  classes,  gratis. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  Firmin  acquired  sev- 
eral new  dealers  and  showed  in  galleries  from  all 
over  the  country.  Along  with  first  prize  in  the  0\NA 
Competition,  she  received  other  awards,  including 
a Pollock-Krasner  Foundation  Grant,  the  New  York 
Club  Emerging  Artist  Award,  and  the  New  York 
Foundation  for  the  Arts  Fellowship  for  Printmaking 
(Lily  Auchincloss  Fellowship),  as  well  as  full  fellow- 
ships at  the  MacDowell  Colony,  Vermont  Studio 
Center,  and  National  Seashore  Residency  Program. 

“My  goal  was  always  to  become  a full-time  art- 
ist,” she  explains.  “And  all  these  things  that  hap- 
pened gave  me  the  confidence  I needed.  In  1 998, 

I was  finally  able  to  do  it.  I left  myjob  and  started 
painting  full  time.” 

One  of  her  longest  relationships  has  been  with 
the  Rice  Polak  Gallery  in  Provincetown,  where  she 
is  having  a show  this  summer.  Around  1 996,  she 
contacted  gallery  owner  Marla  Rice  and  they  have 
been  together  ever  since.  Says  Rice:  “What  initially 
captured  my  attention  in  Lisbeth  Firmin’s  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful  work  was  the  light  and  clarity  in  her 
paintings.  The  excitement  for  me  continues  every 
time  I see  one. . . . They  truly  stand  the  test  of  time.” 

“I  wanted  to  go  back  to  Provincetown  as  a 
success,”  Firmin  says.  “I  found  this  great  gallery  and 
loyal,  supportive  dealer,  and  also  started  teaching 
painting  and  printmaking  at  Castle  Hill  every  year.” 

I met  Lisbeth  in  the  midnineties  at  one  of 
the  studio  shows  she  held  at  her  Sullivan  Street 
apartment.  I bought  one  of  her  urban  landscape 
gouaches,  and  it  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
me— every  time  I looked  at  it,  I liked  it  more.  This 
is  a common  reaction  to  her  paintings;  this  is  what 
makes  her  an  exceptional  artist.  She  will  create  a 
painting  of  New  York,  ofa  neighborhood  you  know, 
and  discover  an  entirely  fresh  perspective,  through 
her  eyes.  The  light,  the  color,  the  vision,  all  speak 
to  you  of  the  everyday  in  a remarkable  way.  When 
I opened  a gallery-store  in  the  East  Village,  Cameo 
Appearances,  in  1995,  I asked  her  to  show  with 
me,  and  she  became  one  of  my  best-selling  artists. 
Today,  we  continue  our  relationship  with  a virtual 
gallery  at  www.CameoAppearances.com. 

Firmin  moved  out  of  New  York  City  in  2000 
and  bought  an  1830s  Greek  revival  storefront  in 
Franklin,  New  York.  It  had  an  apartment  upstairs, 
and  she  used  the  spacious  downstairs  as  her  studio 
space.  She  painted  full-time— ten  hours  a day.  “I 


was  Just  so  happy,”  she  remembers.  “This  is  what 
I always  wanted  to  do  my  whole  life  and  I finally 
got  to  do  it!”  In  addition  to  showing  her  work  in 
Provincetown,  she  was  taken  on  by  the  Klaudia 
Marr  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  Firmin  was 
now  producing  more  than  twenty-five  paintings  a 
year.  She  was  curated  into  several  corporate  and 
museum  collections.  And  she  was  getting  noticed: 
Michael  Gitlitz,  Director  of  the  Marlborough  Gal- 
lery in  New  York  City,  wrote:  “The  monoprints  that 
you  submitted  to  the  46th  Chautauqua  National 
Exhibition,  2003,  were  absolutely  stunning  and  well 
deserved  the  CCVA  Award  I selected.  I noticed  they 
garnered  a huge  amount  of  attention  from  people 
at  the  exhibit.”  In  2001,  the /VwYor/c77wes  featured 
Firmin’s  work  in  “Playing  in  the  Neighborhood: 
Soho,”  praising  her  images  of  the  city: 

In  Lisbeth  Firmin’s  paintings  of  New  York, 
human  figures  are  suspended  in  time.  They  are 
often  in  motion,  crossing  intersections,  mean- 
dering down  avenues  or  cycling  down  narrow 
streets.  . . .The  perspective  is  never  straightfor- 
ward but  always  leans  toward  the  unusual.  . . . 
Firmin,  whose  work  is  now  on  display  at  the 
Michael  Ingbar  Gallery  of  Architectural  Art, 
has  been  painting  images  of  the  city  for  a de- 
cade. This  new  group  of  paintings  and  prints 
captures  light  and  the  lingering  stillness  of  a 
specific  moment. 

When  the  recession  hit  around  2008,  the  Klau- 
dia Marr  Gallery  closed,  and  Firmin  remembered 
what  it  was  like  to  be  a starving  artist  again.  But 
other  events  were  evolving  as  well.  She  met  her 
future  husband,  John  Exter.  Her  daughter  married. 
She  became  a grandmother.  All  of  these  develop- 
ments put  her  life  and  work  in  perspective:  “Time 
becomes  precious  as  we  artists  get  older  and  you 
realize  there’s  not  an  infinite  amount  of  time  left 
to  get  everything  done.” 

And  she  keeps  painting  and  doing  her  mono- 
prints, more  driven  than  ever  to  explore  and  pro- 
duce as  the  years  go  by.  Today,  Firmin  says,  “I 
have  always  been  drawn  to  capturing  the  light 
ofa  specific  moment.  There  was  a lot  of  experi- 
mentation and  soul-searching  about  my  subject 
matter  after  2008,  the  result  of  which  is  that  I 
have  rededicated  myself  to  painting  the  figure.  But 
instead  of  painting  the  streets,  cabs,  and  build- 
ings, what  I now  love  with  a passion  is  painting 
the  light  on  these  figures  in  their  surroundings.  I 
am  doing  a new  series  of  paintings,  bringing  the 
figure  inside,  painting  the  light  from  a window  or 
a passing  subway  car.  So,  in  a way,  I have  come 
full  circle,  working  from  the  figure  again.  I think 
that  my  work  in  many  ways  IS  me.  I’m  that  solitary 
figure  walking  somewhere,  alone  but  not  lonely. 
Headed  somewhere.  Perhaps  the  viewers  can  put 
themselves  into  my  paintings.  I hope  so.” 

LYNNE  BURNS  is  a photographer  who  has  lived  in  New 
York  City  and  on  the  Outer  Cape  since  the  1 970s.  Her 
Virtual  Gallery,  www.CameoAppearances.com,  features 
the  work  of  Cape  Cod  and  New  York  artists.  She  and  her 
husband.  Herb  Atkins,  own  Concepts  I Auction  House  in 
Point  Pleasant,  New Jersey. 
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Peik  Larsen 

PASSION  OF  THE  PRINTMAKER 


By  Christopher  Busa 


SANCTUARY,  2003,  INTAGLIO,  17  by  22  inches  all  images  courtesy  freight  + volume  gallery,  new  york 


PEIK  LARSEN  IS  AN  ARTIST  WHO  HAS  EVOLVED  a way  to  move  fluidly  between  painting  and  printmaking,  mediums  bounded  and  restricted 
by  an  assessment  of  their  art-world  prestige,  much  as  poetry  has  historically  been  elevated  as  an  art  higher  than  the  prose  essay. 
But  artists  love  to  challenge  calcified  categories,  and  Larsen,  in  the  innocence  of  his  budding  career,  saw  only  the  expanding  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  painting  by  the  mirroring  reversals  embedded  in  the  technical  process  of  making  a print.  There  were  greater  visual 
possibilities  in  the  indirect  manipulation  of  surface  than  could  be  expressed  simply  in  the  direct  smearing  of  paint  on  a background. 


Printmaking  falls  into  five  main  types;  in 
re/;ef  printing,  high  surface  faces  are  inked,  and 
recessed  areas  are  ink  free;  intaglio  describes  a pro- 
cess in  which  images  are  incised  onto  a surface, 
and  the  incised  line  holds  the  ink;  planographic 


printing  describes  transferring  an  image  from  a 
flat  surface,  such  as  a stone  or  a photograph;  in 
stencil  printing,  ink  is  squeezed  through  a sheet  of 
material,  such  as  paper,  plastic,  metal,  or  wood; 
in  digital  printing,  electronic  images  are  transferred 


through  a digital  printer  rather  than  a printing 
press.  Larsen  is  adept  at  exploiting  the  advan- 
tages of  each  process,  utilizing  them  to  extend  the 
possibilities  of  painting  that  occur  in  the  dialogue 
between  his  paintings  and  his  prints,  a dialogue 
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ABOVE:  BRISTOL  (DETAIL),  1987-2013,  ARCHIVAL  PIGMENT,  6.6  by  85  inches;  BELOW:  WALKING  (DETAIL),  2013,  INTAGLIO,  CHINE  COLLE,  6.5  by  65  inches 


now  extencied  from  the  early  seventies  to  the  present  time,  a period  of 
four  decades  of  original  investigation  into  how  artists  are  constrained  and 
liberated,  at  once,  by  their  mediums. 

The  painter  and  printmaker  Michael  Mazur,  a close  colleague  of  Larsen, 
discussed  how  the  artist  collaborates,  not  simply  with  the  master  printer 
who  may  facilitate  the  making  of  his  prints,  but  with  the  medium  of  the 
surface  itself  “We  can  no  more  by  sheer  will  of  intellect  make  something 
without  the  mediation  forced  on  us  by  the  very  medium  we  use.  The  great 
mystery  of  paint  or  of  surfaces  in  general  is  how  they  engage  ws.”  The  artist, 
in  the  effort  to  produce  a genuine  work  of  art,  is  obliged  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  her  or  his  medium  that  is  as  alive  and  complicated  as  a 
relationship  with  a human  being. 

Mazur  took  to  printmaking  like  a duck  to  water,  studying  under  Gabor 
Peterdi  at  Yale,  who  was  a major  influence  on  young  American  printmakers. 
This  was  during  the  heyday  of  Abstract  Expressionism,  yet  Peterdi  retained 
his  ties  to  nature  and  realism— an  aspect  of  his  work  reflected  in  Mazur’s 
own  development,  since  it  was  years  before  he  began  making  abstract 
paintings.  Mazur’s  etchings  of  mental  patients,  in  W\s  Asylum  series,  express 
derangement  in  arresting,  concrete,  and  convincing  psychological  postures. 

Larsen,  who  began  his  study  at  Middlebury  College  under  the  painter 
Bruce  Muirhead  and  the  printmaker  David  Bumbeck,  who  had  absorbed 
Peterdi’s  aesthetic,  felt  comfortable  going  back  and  forth  between  the  medi- 
ums, sensing  an  intuitive  transition  across  the  boundary  that  separated  a 
painter  from  a printmaker,  feeling  a facility  to  “float  in  and  out  of  both  of 
them  and  do  well.” 

In  1 972,  Larsen  studied  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  with  Kathan 
Brown,  who  ran  Crown  Point  Press  in  Oakland;  the  program  tended  to 


refute  the  distinction  between  the  applied  arts  and  the  fine  arts.  Brown 
took  her  class  to  her  shop  to  meet  Chuck  Close,  and  they  watched  him 
make  the  mezzotint  Keith.  Brown  proofed  them,  inkingjust  a small  section 
of  a large  plate,  arranging  gradations  from  light  to  dark  to  create  a whole 
image.  “Nobody  made  mezzotints  then,  especially  one  that  was  almost 
three  by  four  feet,”  Larsen  recalled.  Close’s  now-famous  paintings  use  the 
pixelation  of  small  sections  to  simulate  ways  in  which  digital  reproduction 
can  create  contemporary  portraits  of  people. 

Larsen  spent  a lot  of  time  trying  to  forget  what  he  had  learned,  to  find 
a way  to  utilize  knowledge  through  his  unconscious.  His  father  was  a New 
York  businessman  who  read  a lot;  his  mother  collected  art  and  kept  diaries 
and  Journals  illustrated  with  her  watercolors.  It  was  perhaps  not  surprising 
then  that  Larsen  developed  a diarist  manner,  memorializing  life  events  in 
pictorial  records.  Two  of  his  artist  books  have  the  word  Sketchbook  in  their 
titles,  and  his  first  book,  referencing  the  lengthened  memoirs  of  domesticity, 
is  titled  Shades  ofhlome. 

He  had  always  wanted  to  make  books,  and  this  dream  became  a reality 
through  an  odd  set  of  circumstances.  After  his  graduate  education  at  the 
School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  Larsen  went  to  see  a show 
at  Harvard’s  Fogg  Museum  and  walked  into  the  wrong  building  on  Quincy 
Street,  the  Carpenter  Center  for  the  Visual  Arts,  which  is  right  next  door. 
He  went  upstairs  and  saw  a printing  press.  The  visiting  teacher,  Robert 
Neuman,  who  was  leaving  within  the  week,  told  him  to  speak  to  the  chief 
administrator,  who  in  turn  told  Farsen  to  speak  to  faculty  member  Toshi 
Katayama,  who  needed  an  assistant  to  teach  silk  screen  for  a fall  design 
class.  Katayama  assumed  Larsen  had  been  vetted  by  the  front  office,  and 
a bewildered  Larsen  returned  to  the  administrator,  who  was  so  happy  that 
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Professor  Katayama  had  hired  him  that  she  also  assigned  Larsen  to  assist 
visiting  California  printmaker  Robert  Freimark,  who  would  teach  a lithog- 
raphy class.  Katayama  and  Freimark  were  completely  different  artists  in 
style  and  temperament,  and  that  first  year  at  Harvard  was  very  formative 
in  Larsen’s  life.  Later,  he  started  teaching  with  Dimitri  Hadzi,  who,  along 
with  Michael  Mazur,  stimulated  his  bookmaking. 

What  result  will  the  artist  accept  as  finished?  What  stage  of  a work 
will  satisfy  as  complete?  What  polish  will  make  a work  seem  perfect?  For 
Larsen,  the  marvelous  aspect  of  printmaking  was  its  ability  to  accumulate 
moments  of  time,  much  like  tree  rings  that  record  yearly  growth  in  their 
organic  development,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  story  derived  from  the  experi- 
ence of  growth  that  is  the  source  of  Larsen’s  originality.  Bristol,  the  name 
of  a town  in  Vermont  near  Middlebury  College,  where  Larsen  was  living, 
is  a digital  rendering  of  a single  image  in  twelve  chronological  stages  of  its 
development,  dating  from  1987,  when  it  was  begun,  to  recently,  when  it 
was  restarted  and  completed.  Larsen,  in  fact,  worked  from  thirty-six  stages 
done  over  the  years,  selecting  one-third  of  the  possible  choices.  The  matrix 
for  each  state  of  being  is  a tree  in  a rural  landscape  in  an  active  relation 
with  a small  house.  The  sequence  is  a study  in  lights  and  darks,  beginning 
and  ending  with  three  images  dominated  by  white  grounds  sandwiched 
around  six  images  dominated  by  dark  grounds,  reflecting  the  progress  of 
the  actual  stages,  beginning  with  light,  going  through  darkness,  and  con- 
cluding with  light;  the  light  and  dark  grounds  are  grouped  to  sequence 
inspiration,  despair,  and  revelation.  He  moved  from  abstraction  to  realism 
and  back.  The  prints  were  etched  on  zinc  plates.  It  never  occurred  to  Larsen 
that  the  archeological  digs  of  mark-making  would  show  up  decades  later 
as  meaningful.  “That’s  one  of  the  things  that  attracts  me  to  printmaking,” 


he  told  me  during  a visit  to  his  studios  in  Cambridge,  a former  warehouse 
for  storing  pharmacological  supplies.  “You  preserve  the  archaeological 
probing  for  future  discovery.” 

Larsen’s  painting  studio  is  a large,  high-ceilinged,  loft-like  space  on  the 
second  floor  ofthe  building,  framed  by  long-running  wooden  beams  span- 
ning thirty  feet,  which  he  sandblasted  to  accentuate  their  raw  character.  He 
makes  his  prints  in  a dust-free  studio  on  the  first  floor,  where  the  beams 
are  painted  white  and  the  rest  ofthe  space  is  as  pristine  as  a medical  labo- 
ratory. His  brayers  (hand-inking  rollers),  burins  (an  engraver’s  steel-cutting 
tools),  rollers,  rockers,  and  other  tools  of  his  trade  are  arranged  in  dozens 
of  individual  shelves  visible  under  a glass  top  for  easy  access.  His  Brand 
printing  press  dominates  one  corner  ofthe  room.  Prints-in-progress  are 
sparsely  arranged  on  the  walls  for  contemplation  over  weeks  or  longer  as 
he  lets  the  images  speak  to  each  other. 

Following  a horrific  accident  in  which  his  wife,  Judith,  fell  while  riding 
her  bicycle,  Larsen  made  a series  of  prints  to  document  the  recovery  of  her 
motor  skills,  which  took  two  months.  She  had  to  learn  how  to  walk  all  over 
again,  taking  slow  steps  along  paths  in  the  woods;  Larsen  would  watch  her 
walk,  becoming  “rather  obsessed  with  walking.”  She  recovered  fully,  but  the 
form  of  her  recovery  is  recorded  in  the  sequence  of  prints  that  move  from 
left  to  right,  from  tentative  first  steps  to  full  strides. 

Looking  at  a number  of  Larsen’s  prints  that  reference  small  tropical  fish 
in  their  titles— 6/mc  Tetra,  Tetra  IV,  Botia—\  asked  Larsen  abruptly,  “Do  you 
have  an  aquarium?”  The  natural  habitats  for  the  blue  tetra  are  the  shallow, 
capillary  currents  of  the  Amazon  basin,  but  its  slim,  flitting,  colorful  shape 
makes  it  popular  with  hobbyists  who  love  to  watch  it  dart  about  behind 
the  glass  of  their  fish  tanks. 
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“No,”  Larsen  answered,  saying  he  did 
not  have  an  aquarium,  “That  underwater 
idea  came  from  looking  at  banyan  trees 
in  Florida,  where  I went  to  do  research 
for  book  collaborations  with  Samina 
Quraeshi.”  Quraeshi,  born  in  Bombay, 
studied  with  the  graphic  designer  Paul 
Rand  at  Yale,  and  developed  a way  to  utilize 
design  in  bridging  cultural  boundaries.  Her 
fifth  book.  Sacred  Spaces:  A Journey  with  the 
Sufis  of  the  Indus,  celebrates  the  meditative, 
calligraphic,  and  contemplative  traditions 
in  Sufi  art  as  a counterpoint  to  the  violence 
associated  with  today’s  Muslim  world.  She 
wrote,  “I  feel  that  human  imagination,  art 
and  design,  must  move  out  from  the  studio 
and  into  the  community.  I felt  it  was  needed 
to  bring  people  together,  warm  things  up, 
and  make  life  livable.” 

She  wrote  poems  for  several  of  Lar- 
sen’s artist  books,  \nc\ud\ng  Sanctuary  and 
Landscape — Fleeting  Images.  Their  format  as 
accordion  books  allows  Larsen  to  splay 
each  page  for  viewing  as  a whole,  so  he 
can  grasp  the  sequence  at  a glance.  His 
collaborator  grew  up  in  Pakistan  under  the 
vast,  comforting  shade  of  banyan  trees, 
under  which  Buddha  himselfis  said  to  have 
achieved  enlightenment.  In  Florida,  where  banyan 
trees  grow  in  abundance,  Larsen  experienced  how 
this  particular  tree  encourages  a state  of  becoming 
aware.  A single  banyan  tree  can  cover  five  or  six 
acres,  and  two  thousand  people  can  congregate 
under  its  leafy  shelter.  Multiple  trunks  sprout  from 
roots  that  run  underground  and  from  branches 
that  send  down  roots,  but  the  enormous  maze  is 
all  one  tree.  “Walking  through  it,”  Larsen  said,  “was 
strangely  powerful,  as  if  I were  underwater,  exploring 
coral  reefs.  The  leaves  were  high  above  you,  and  I 
was  immersed  in  an  otherworldly  element.” 

Larsen’s  prints  of  banyan  trees,  with  sweeping 
branches  linking  in  labyrinths,  layered  with  the  rest- 
ing places  of  expanding  shapes,  evoke  the  tem- 
poral feeling  of  movement  through  space,  where 
multiple  moments  occur  simultaneously.  Quraeshi 
evokes  this  feeling  when  she  writes,  “I  see  men  as 
trees,  walking”  and  “From  the  tree  we  have  learned 
about  shelter,  about  strength,  about  shade  and 
growth,  about  rhythm  and  time.”  Mystery  exudes 
its  presence,  and  Larsen’s  exploration  is  revealed 
as  a narrative,  a journey,  with  filmic  scenes  strongly 
impressed  into  lasting  memory.  His  narratives  take 
on  a universal  aspect.  Aristotle  said  that  poetry  was 
more  philosophical  than  history,  meaning  that  a 
single  moment  achieves  existence  akin  to  one  that 
is  more  eternal  than  temporal. 

Larsen  was  very  happy  when  his  son,  Reif, 
published  a best-selling  novel  in  2009,  The  Selected 
Works  ofT.  S.  Spivet,  a story  told  in  the  voice  of  a 
preadolescent  mapmaker  named  T.  S.  Spivet,  who 
lives  in  Montana,  close  to  the  continental  divide. 
Obsessed  with  mapmaking,  Spivet  is  recognized 
by  a friend  of  his  mother’s.  Dr.  Claire,  who  is  part 
of  the  scientific  community  and  sends  several  of 
Spivet’s  findings  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
Washington.  Thinking  Spivet  is  an  adult  genius, 
the  committee  awards  him  a prestigious  prize  and 


invites  him  to  a ceremony  in  Washington.  Spivet 
hitchhikes  and  freight-hops  with  his  compass  and 
other  cartographer  tools  for  navigation,  and  his  text 
is  visually  enhanced  with  marginalia,  diagrams,  lists, 
and  charts,  graphically  illuminating  his  precocious 
voice.  I asked  Larsen  if  his  son  may  have  picked  up  a 
need  to  tell  a story  in  images  from  scurrying  around 
the  artist’s  studios  when  he  was  a boy,  and  he  clearly 
thought  this  was  part  of  ReiP s inspiration. 

Larsen’s  portrait  of  Reif  when  he  was  young, 
illustrated  here,  shows  the  boy  in  three  parts:  toes, 
fingers,  and  head,  extremities  brought  together 
without  the  body  that  connects  them.  Larsen  said, 
“I  love  the  way  children  put  together  objects.  Their 
play  is  not  necessarily  logical.” 

Something  of  the  freedom  of  childhood  guides 
the  teaching  methods  Larsen  adopted  at  Harvard, 
where  bright  students  are  accepted  to  the  col- 
lege because  they  are  adept  at  decoding  a correct 
response.  Larsen’s  major  goal  was  to  get  them 
to  “make  work,  discovered  by  jumping  off  the 
cliff,  because  working  in  the  arts  was  different 
from  anything  they’d  ever  done  before— there 
was  no  right  or  wrong  way,  there  was  only  the 
making  of  what  you  want  to  do,  how  you  see 
the  problem  and  the  way  you  find  to  address  it.” 
When  the  ground  surrounding  Harvard  Square 
was  unearthed  to  dig  the  subway,  Larsen  saw 
this  as  a teaching  opportunity  and  sent  students 
out  to  draw  the  wide-open  pit.  From  drawings, 
they  learned  the  basics  of  spatial  elements;  from 
making  prints  oftheir  impressions,  they  learned  to 
translate  what  they  saw  into  reversals,  summon- 
ing reflective  understandings.  Putting  their  work 
up  for  viewing  by  their  peers,  they  learned  more 
from  the  example  of  each  other’s  struggles  than 
anything  Larsen  could  teach  directly.  X. 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Provlncetown  Arts. 
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Amy  Siliman 

i CERTAIN  UNCERTAINTIES 

By  Megan  Hinton 


I FIRST  SAW  ONE  OF  AA/iY  sillman's  LARGE-SCALE  PAINTINGS,  Birdwatcher,  2004,  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  My  gut  reaction:  this  painter 
really  loves  to  paint— which  is  the  reason  I paint  as  well.  I recognized  in  Sillman’s  work  not  only  her  uniqueness  but  also  the  influence 
of  modern  painters,  such  as  Grace  Hartigan,  Willem  de  Kooning,  and  Philip  Guston,  with  their  chance-like  marks  within  the  organized 
framework  of  the  surface.  I was  struck  by  the  delicious  sense  of  ambiguity  in  Sillman’s  blending  of  abstraction  and  figuration,  and  found 
clarity  in  her  presentation:  a connection  to  drawing,  harmonic  color  relationships,  extensive  surface  layering,  structured  improvisation, 
and  a zany  sense  of  humor.  Since  the  piece  was  hanging  in  a museum,  I labeled  it  as  finished,  but  what  I appreciated  was  how  Siliman 
revealed  her  devotion  to  reworking,  wrecking,  and  reexamining  her  vision,  all  in  a single  piece.  What  remained  cannot  be  pigeonholed  by 
abstraction  or  representation,  or  even  something  in  between  the  two,  except  to  say  that  it  is  painting  that  refreshingly  dodges  categorization. 


Amy  Siliman  defies  being  labeled  as  one  type 
of  painter.  Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  she 
has  produced,  alongside  serious  muscular  large- 
scale  oils,  an  impressive  body  of  work,  including 
mixed-media  drawings,  cartoons,  animations, 
zines,  collage,  and  even  ink-jet  prints  made  with 
an  iPad  painting  application.  She  is  a shape-shifter 
oftwo-dimensional  media,  furthering  notions 
of  ambiguity  and  decodification  in  her  work. 

Siliman  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
in  1 955.  She  attended  New  York  University 
to  study  Japanese  literature  before  pursu- 
ing her  fine  arts  education  at  the  School  of 
Visual  Arts,  where  she  graduated  in  1979. 

She  had  an  early  career  solo  show  in  1 984 
at  the  David  Wright  Gallery  in  Wellfleet,  and 
received  her  Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree  at 
Bard  College  in  1995,  the  same  year  she 
was  awarded  a National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  fellowship  in  painting.  Through  a 
recorded  lecture  Siliman  gave  at  Cooper 
Union  in  2009,  I learned  that  her  study  of 
Japanese  is  closely  related  to  her  interest  in 
painting.  She  spoke  ofjapanese  as  a “bifur- 
cation between  image  and  sound,”  where 
one  informs  the  other.  Her  interest  in  the 
ideogrammatic  or  symbolic  character  of  the 
Japanese  kanji,  alongside  the  sonic  aspect 
of  the  simpler  marks  of  the  syllabic  kana, 
seems  to  influence  her  work  to  this  day.  Par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  Sillman’s  large-scale 
paintings  is  her  linear  allover  Japanese-like 
stroke,  suggesting  abstract  symbolism  and  a 
sense  of  movement  that  creates  an  internal 
sound  for  the  viewer. 

Sillman’s  remarkable  first  career  retro- 
spective in  2013  at  Boston’s  Institute  of 
Contemporary  Art,  entitled  one  lamp  or  two, 
included  early  work  that  was  a mix  of  text  and 


painting.  I was  impressed  by  a group  of  thirty-two 
ink,  gouache,  and  pencil-on-paper  paintings  from 
1991  to  1 992,  the  Williamsburg  Portraits.  She  seems 
not  so  much  concerned  with  making  something 
beautiful  but  rather  is  determined  to  be,  as  she 
says,  “engaged  in  the  materiality  of  process  through 
hatred,  wrecking,  and  remaking.”  Capturing  a 


likeness  and  the  individual  character  of  the  sitter 
is  a typical  goal  of  portraiture,  and  certainly  Siliman 
succeeds  in  this  with  her  confident  yet  delicate  han- 
dling of  the  majority  of  portraits.  What  I did  not 
expect  was  her  inclusion  of  a few  “failures,”  work 
over  which  the  artist  had  stricken  a bold  X or  text 
proclaiming  its  faults.  As  in  thejapanese  language. 


WILLIAMSBURG  PORTRAITS,  1991-1992,  INK,  GOUACHE,  AND  PENCIL  ON  PAPER,  32  DRAWINGS,  11  bv  8 inches  each 
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'i^s  together  an  image  and  a remark,  a 
.'■'d  a sound.  And  these  visual  “slips  of  the 
'■  i eveal  her  process.  This  stumbling  is  an 
-.  ■ lant  part  of  the  process  of  painting;  master 
orks  are  made  not  only  with  talent  and  magic 
-.1  also  with  practice  and  failure.  Sillman  shows 
:he  viewer  what  is  seldom  seen— the  blunders  and 
wash  of  painting. 

I am  eager  to  see  how  painters  draw,  because 
the  immediacy  and  informality  of  mark-making 
on  paper  often  shows  the  essence  of  an  artist’s 
process.  For  this  reason,  a series  of  ink  drawings 
from  2007,  Couples,  captured  my  attention.  For 
this  series,  Sillman  sought  out  friends  who  were 
romantic  partners  to  draw  from  life.  The  only 
requirement  for  the  pose  was  that  they  had  to 
be  touching  in  some  fashion.  This  requirement 
defies  portraiture’s  customary  role  of  depicting 
the  individual.  As  in  the  Williamsburg  Portraits,  Sill- 
man shows  something  that  is  not  normally  seen: 
in  this  case,  the  comfort  and  discomfort  levels 
between  two  intimates. 

{nO&N,\  noticed  Sillman’s  keen  sense  of  obser- 
vation, her  tender  yet  voyeuristic  approach  to  the 
sitters.  She  seeks  what  is  required  for  likeness, 
particularly  in  the  sitters’  faces,  yet  maintains  a 
painterly  abstract  gesture  in  the  drawing.  A blobby 
wash  describes  the  left  figure’s  jutting  hip,  which 
mingles  with  a few  bold  ink  marks  of  the  other 
figure’s  right  leg.  I thought  this  beautiful  series  of 
mid-size  drawings  was  the  conclusion  of  a body  of 
work,  until  I entered  an  adjacent  gallery  of  large 


/,  2008,  OIL  Of:  CANVAS,  84,5  isi  93  iikhes 

( ,n<  / <irfi,U  ?yro.,  MEW  YOdl' 


drawings;  Sillman  transformed  them  by  drawing 
from  memory  after  returning  to  the  studio.  Some- 
times she  would  even  rotate  them  from  180  to 
360  degrees  and  redraw  the  ground  between  the 
bodies.  The  eventual  shift  into  large-scale  painted 
abstractions  is  what  Helen  Molesworth,  curator 
of  one  lump  or  two,  describes  as  the  “difference 
between  what  we  see  and  feel.  The  act  of  looking 
and  transcribing  is  both  method  and  subject.” 
In  this  case,  observation  is  the  root  of  Sillman’s 
improvisational  abstraction.  The  abstract  shapes 
and  lines  are  ambiguous  yet  maintain  a nuanced 
presence  of  figuration,  and  in  this  way  diverge  from 
Abstract  Expressionism. 

In  /,  2008,  the  initial  active  lines  ofthe  ink  draw- 
ings traverse  the  surface.  The  lines  connect  the 
space  and  overlap  areas  of  color,  varied  textures, 
and  marks,  moving  like  limbs  across  the  canvas.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  simply  function  as  elements  of 
line  and  shape.  The  touching  and  crossing  of  forms 
and  lines  suggest  intimacy.  The  large  scale  makes 
It  possible  to  experience  the  forms  in  a physical, 
visceral  way,  harkening  back  to  the  intimacy  ofthe 
Couples  drawings. 

How  color  relates  or  argues  is  of  primary  con- 
cern to  Sillman.  Her  harmonic  color  relationships 
are  emotional,  even  demonstrative— color  relation- 
ships standing  in  for  the  couples’  chemistry  and 
tension.  In  /,  the  blue  background  is  a complement 
to  the  orange  pink  of  the  sweeping  vertical  to  the 
left  center  ofthe  canvas— elements  strong  in  con- 
trast, yet  reinforcing  each  other. 

Amy  Sillman  and  theorists  have  spo- 
ken extensively  about  the  use  of  the  dia- 
grammatic line  in  her  work.  Sillman  is 
a painter:  she  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
scholar,  and  yet  she  has  an  acute  under- 
standing ofthe  philosophy  of  diagram- 
matics.  In  the  Cooper  Union  lecture  she 
referenced  the  nineteenth-century  phi- 
losopher Charles  Peirce  and  his  work 
with  diagrammatic  reasoning,  in  which 
diagrams  and  imagery  are  employed  for 
understanding  rather  than  discourse. 
Sillman’s  work  is  diagrammatic  in  the 
way  it  makes  connections:  success  to 
failure,  individual  to  couple,  and  figure 
to  ground.  Her  use  ofthe  diagram  began 
casually,  in  the  creation  ofzines  and  car- 
toons, in  which  she  drew  upon  scenarios 
from  her  personal  life  with  text,  charts, 
and  imagery.  One  evening,  after  a dinner 
party  with  colleagues,  Sillman  returned 
home  to  graph  a comic  seating  chart 
that  offered  a playful  psychoanalysis  of 
fellow  guests.  Originally  created  as  gifts 
to  make  her  friends  laugh,  these  cartoons 
were  eventually  exhibited  alongside  seri- 
ous oil  paintings. 

One  of  Sillman’s  painting  heroes 
is  Philip  Custon.  With  the  short,  ner- 
vous, and  glowing  color  strokes  of  an 
Impressionist,  his  earlier  work  has  been 
categorized  as  Abstract  Expressionism. 
Guston’s  later  representational  work  is 
existential,  humorous,  and  even  forlorn. 
These  two  disparate  bodies  ofwork  have 


O&N,  2007,  INK  ON  PAPER,  20  BY  15  inches 
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abstract  Oil  paintings,  including/— yet  another  eye- 
opener  into  Sillman’s  process  of  remaking. 

Sillman  painted  a large  body  of  abstract 
paintings  in  the  years  following  the  completion  of 
Couples,  and  the  crossover  between  the  two  series 
is  clear.  The  paintings  held  the  shapes  and  lines 
of  limbs  touching  and  crossing  as  in  the  original 
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DUEL,  201 1,  OIL  ON  CANVAS,  90.5  by  84.25  inches 
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influenced  Sillman;  she  gives  herself  permission 
to  move  in  and  out  of  figuration  and  abstraction 
on  a single  surface.  She  engages  with  the  painting 
through  continuous  editing  and  transformation, 
unabashedly  exposing  her  painter’s  underbelly  all 
along  the  way. 

When  I asked  her  if  she  thinks  her  process  goes 
through  a series  of  corrected  mistakes,  she  said,  “I 
don’t  think  paintings  are  corrected  mistakes,  just 
continued  ones.  In  the  end  I would  not  say  I am 
looking  for  balance  as  much  as  something  a bit 
ambivalent— like  between  stable  and  potentially 
off-balance.”  For  me,  her  answer  speaks  to  the  fear- 
ful and  vulnerable  aspect  of  painting— not  knowing 
the  outcome,  Just  entering  the  act  of  painting  with 
presence.  This  allows  for  possibility  and  chance— or 
in  Sillman’s  words,  “accidental  openness.” 

In  a recent  oil  painting.  Duel,  2011,  again  we  see 
Sillman’s  diagrammatic  marks,  which  she  claims 
are  “irrational,  involuntary,  accidental,  free,  ran- 
dom, and  assign ifying.”  When  Sillman  speaks  of 
the  stages  of  her  work,  she  claims  the  diagram  as 
a third  stage  or  method  to  connect  two  other  ele- 
ments. In  Duel,  the  dark  central  vertically  painted 
line  with  two  sketchy  drawn  hands  or  gloves 
diagrams  infused  yellows,  whites,  and  greens. 
The  painting  is  abstractly  flat,  yet  the  layering  of 
translucent  screens  creates  an  illusion  of  depth.  As 


the  title  Duel  suggests,  there  is  a tension  between 
the  representational  and  abstract,  geometric  and 
organic,  formal  and  emotive. 

Duel  was  shown  in  either  or  and  in  the  autumn 
of  201 3 at  the  Thomas  Dane  Gallery  in  London. 
Beside  it  was  hung  an  iPad  tablet  showing  an 
animation  by  Sillman.  David  Hockney’s  piece  on 
the  cover  of  the  New  Yorker  some  years  ago  was 
for  many  an  introduction  to  iPad  painting,  and 
Sillman  has  taken  this  a step  further  by  using  the 
application  to  create  animation.  What’s  remark- 
able about  the  use  of  the  iPad  technology  is  the 
ability  to  save  every  session  of  work.  Unless  pho- 
tographed, of  course,  such  stages  cannot  be  seen 
in  a traditional  finished  painting.  Sillman  says, 
“Painting  is  like  a compression  of  time,  whereas 
film  or  animation  or  anything  photographic 
is  a slice  of  time.”  This  concept  can  be  viewed 
clearly  in  Sillman’s  animated  interpretation  of 
poet  Charles  Bernstein’s  Pinky’s  Rule,  for  which 
she  created  more  than  two  thousand  images;  she 
also  narrated  the  seven-minute  piece. 

Three  hundred  of  Sillman’s  ink-jet  prints  from 
animation  stills  were  given  a separate  installation 
room  at  the  either  or  and  exhibition.  When  asked 
about  her  relationship  to  traditional  painting  and 
animation,  Sillman  says,  “The  animation  takes 
up  where  the  painting  leaves  off.  The  layer  of  the 


painting  that  you  see  is  the  beginning  of  the  anima- 
tion and,  therefore,  the  animation  is  a new  future. 
It  is  of  importance  to  me  that  people  understand 
the  animation  as  a set  of  proposals  for  the  future 
ofthe  painting,  as  well  as  a way  to  reveal  its  past.” 
Sillman  is  currently  faculty  cochair  in  painting 
at  the  Milton  Avery  Graduate  School  ofthe  Arts 
at  Bard  College.  Her  work  is  in  numerous  pub- 
lic collections,  such  as  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  New  York,  and 
her  work  is  shown  by  the  Sikkema  Jenkins  & Co. 
Gallery.  While  this  success  reflects  the  artist’s 
influential  body  of  work,  it  is  also  her  unconven- 
tional journey  that  inspires.  Sillman  moves  paint- 
ing into  a new  uncategorized  realm  as  she  shows 
her  step-by-step  process  and  constant  reexamina- 
tion. Indeed,  her  fearless  investigation  exceeds  the 
limited  framework  ofthe  medium.  Perhaps  most 
impressive  is  Amy  Sillman’s  continued  searching,  a 
quest  in  which  the  outcome  of  painting  need  not 
expound  a clear  meaning  but  rather  may  express 
an  uncertainty  that  is  deeply  connected  to  the 
painterly  process.  X. 

MEGAN  HINTON  is  a painter  and  educator  who 
lives  in  Wellfleet.  She  shows  her  work  locally  at  the  Tao 
Water  Art  Gallery  in  Provincetown  and  West  Barnstable, 
Massachusetts. 
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egan  Hinton 

THE  WRACK  LINES  ALONG  WELLFLEETS  SHORES 

By  Christopher  Busa 


WHEN  I VIEW  MEGAN  HINTON'S  WORK,  I am  reminded  that,  if  painting  is  to  achieve  genuine  power,  it  must  call  out  to  more  than  what 
our  eyes  can  observe,  must  sound,  smell,  pressure,  tickle,  tease,  and  taste  of  salt,  sour,  sweetness,  and  bitterness.  All  the  arts  leave 
out  something  essential  in  their  conventions,  in  the  natural  limits  of  their  formal  means:  this  is  the  source  of  our  exhilaration  in  the 
exuberant  genius  of  art  to  escape  restraint  and  exhibit  the  freedom  of  the  organic  impulse  so  natural  to  birds  and  fish.  Painting 
leaves  out  time.  Fiction  forgets  spatial  form.  Dance  does  away  with  static  sculpture.  Music  multiplies  moments.  Poetry  makes  history 
happen  once  more,  and  plays  make  fleeting  dreams  memorable  to  a shared  audience. 


SALT  WORKS,  2013,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  11  by  Minches 


Wrack  Lines:  A Contemporary  Painting  Exhibition 
of  Wellfleet  Past  and  Present  is  the  inspired  title  of 
Megan  Hinton’s  summerlong  exhibition  in  2013 
at  Wellfleet  Preservation  Hall,  where  thirty  small 
paintings  manifested  the  town’s  evolving  rela- 
tionship with  the  sea  that  surrounds  it.  Hinton 
describes  the  wrack  line  as  “a  metaphor  for  how 
the  landscape,  both  man-made  and  natural,  of 
Wellfleet  has  changed,  remained  the  same,  and 
come  full  circle  over  the  years.”  The  wrack  line 
IS  the  evidence  of  debris  left  on  the  beach  by  the 
last  high  tide,  the  word  “wrack”  derived  from  a 
Dutch  word  meaning  “something  damaged.”  Yet 
what  remains  summons  poignant  appreciation  for 
nature’s  impersonal  processes,  and  today  we  walk 
the  wrack  line  with  the  same  humble  wonder  and 
elated  anticipation  ofyesterday’s  explorer.  Hinton 
received  a grant  from  the  Wellfleet  Cultural  Council 
to  collaborate  with  the  Wellfleet  Historical  Society 
to  paint  vistas  evoking  the  history  of  the  storied 
past  and  present  of  this  town,  which  was  incor- 
porated 250  years  ago  in  1763,  just  a few  years 
before  the  American  Revolution. 

Salt  Works  depicts  the  memory  of  an  industry 
that  flourished  on  Cape  Cod  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  over  six  hundred  locales  for  harvesting 
salt  from  seawater  by  evaporation.  Today,  with 
salt  easily  recovered  from  great  stores  in  mines  and 
less  needed  because  of  refrigeration  as  a means  of 
preserving  perishable  foods,  few  saltworks  now 
exist  locally,  but  Hinton  has  found  a young  cou- 
ple who  have  established  the  Wellfleet  Sea  Salt 
Company,  which  deploys  a plywood  barge  with  a 
tented  canopy,  moored  offshore  to  patiently  har- 
vest salt  that  is  the  color  of  snow,  the  way  bakers 
today  may  produce  artisanal  breads  that  satisfy 
with  authentic  taste.  Hinton’s  Kline-like  thrusts, 
peaked  like  pyramids,  float  on  blue  water  as  if  mine 
shafts  were  repositioned  above  ground.  Salt,  long 
ago,  was  a form  of  currency,  and  one  who  was 
“worth  his  salt”  had  a ticket  into  trade,  currency. 


and  commerce.  The  word  “salary”  is  derived  from 
salt,  and  salt  is  connected  to  religious  salvation  in 
ancient  purifying  rituals.  Here  is  another  instance 
in  which  Hinton  has  rescued  a lost  activity  with 
contemporary  meaning. 

Shortly  after  receiving  a master’s  degree  in 
painting  from  New  York  University,  Megan  Hinton 
worked  as  a studio  assistant  for  the  artist  Jane  Dick- 
son, who  was  part  of  Collaborative  Projects,  nick- 
named Colab,  formed  in  1 978  and  lasting  about  a 


decade.  It  was  a large,  loose  group  of  avant-garde 
artists,  filmmakers,  and  performers  working  in  new 
media,  including  Keith  Haring,  Jenny  Holzer,  Nan 
Goldin,  and  Kiki  Smith,  who  were  also  seeking  new 
modes  ofmaking  their  work  available  to  the  public. 
Hinton  says  she  stretched  canvases  for  Dickson  and 
“did  all  her  grunt  work,  which  taught  me  quite  a 
bit,”  even  as  she  witnessed  the  raw  energy  and  cre- 
ative stimulation  of  highly  creative  people  “hanging 
out  with  each  other,”  making  her  reflect  on  how  the 
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CHEQUESSEUm,  2013,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  9 bv  1 1 inches 


UHDER  ICE,  201 3,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  9 bv  1 1 inches 


REMAINS,  2013,  OIL  ON  LINEN,  9 by  1 1 inches 


previous  generation  of  Abstract  Expressionists  hung 
out  together  at  the  bar  on  Cedar  Street  they  called 
“The  Club.”  Living  now  in  Wellfleet,  she  wonders  if 
she  may  be  missing  something,  far  from  New  York, 
until  she  reflects  on  the  plenitude  of  resources  she 
has  found  on  the  Lower  Cape. 

I first  encountered  Hinton’s  work  in  201 1 when 
she  was  included  in  a three-person  exhibition  at  the 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum.  She 
was  linked  with  the  artists  Karen  Cappotto  and  Liz 
Carney,  and  I thought  the  curator,  the  sculptor  Mike 
Wright,  made  a marvelous  connection  in  showing 
a commonality  between  these  three  painters  who 
were  solving  the  problem  of  how  to  escape  reality 
by  painting  reality  devoid  of  its  dross,  concentrating 
more  purely  on  the  feeling  summoned  by  a moment 
of  revelatory  experience.  Each  artist  sought  not  to 
be  the  type  of  landscape  painter  portraying  light 
at  certain  times  of  day.  Light  came  less  from  an 
external  force  than  from  an  internal  light  source.  In 
abstraction,  the  artist  is  relieved  of  any  obligation  to 
detail  every  sparkle  that  chimes  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea.  One  wants  the  essential  drama  of  heightened 
awareness,  in  which  lesser  elements  are  subordi- 
nated and  keyed  to  a singular  power. 

The  exhibition  was  aptly  titled  Beyond  Surface. 
Cappotto,  Carney,  and  Hinton  were  united  as 
“mid-career”  artists,  with  idiosyncratic  reactions 
to  the  exterior  world  they  shared,  living  here  on 
the  Outer  Cape,  yet  transforming  their  impulses 
into  perceptions  colored  by  their  individual  tem- 
peraments. Beyond  Surface  alluded  to  the  fact 
that  each  artist  was  in  between— using  illusions  of 
three-dimensional  volumes  to  evoke  impulses  that 
registered  beyond  the  flatness  of  the  planes  they 
painted  on.  They  were  all  largely  landscape  paint- 
ers, using  landscape,  Hinton  says,  as  “a  jump- 
ing-off point,  with  strong  features  accented  with 
arbitrary  non-local  color.” 

The  very  uncertainty  of  direction  in  available 
space— motion  to  the  right,  left,  up,  down,  along 
a diagonal,  or,  as  in  several  of  her  paintings,  the 
swirl  of  schooling  fish  swimming  in  unbounded 
waters  or  the  clustering  of  a flock  of  birds  as  they 
take  wing  from  a pond  or  hover  over  the  stern  of 
a fishing  boat— offers  the  surprise  and  shout  of 
emotional  direction,  the  discovery  of  the  artist’s 
innate  impulse,  revealing  her  unknown  desire. 
Hinton’s  curiosity  compels  our  attention  as  we 
follow  her  seeking,  her  groping,  her  yearning  for 


completion  in  the  fits  and  starts  of  her  paintings 
and  drawings.  Provoked  by  pure  passion,  her 
efforts  evolve  into  an  aftermath  of  action,  where 
something  left  behind  recalls  the  memory  of  all 
that  has  been  lost. 

Megan  Hinton,  born  by  the  open  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  grew  up  running  barefoot  on  the  beach.  Her 
father  was  athletic,  right-handed  in  all  things  utili- 
tarian, but  in  sports  he  was  a lefty,  like  his  daughter, 
who  paints  with  her  left  hand— “Drawing,  painting, 
writing,  eating,  I use  my  left  hand,”  she  says.  “With 
sports,  I use  my  right.”  Her  left-handed  layup  in 
basketball  is  “pretty  good,”  because  she  is  some- 
what ambidextrous,  “but  I need  to  work  on  my 
right,  for  sure.”  Painting  in  her  studio,  she  feels 
compelled  to  be  active,  moving,  engaging  her  body 
in  multiple  directions.  With  a canvas  before  her, 
she  has  a palette  on  either  side,  one  on  the  left 
for  primary  colors,  one  on  the  right  for  secondary 


colors.  “I  thought  how  interesting  it  would  be  to 
engage  myself  with  the  canvas  if  I had  the  second- 
aries on  my  right  and  the  primaries  on  my  left,” 
she  explains.  “I  may  switch  that.  I haven’t  started 
painting  with  my  right  hand,  but  I mixa  lot  ofpaint 
on  my  palette  with  my  right  hand.” 

The  sea  changes  of  Wellfleet’s  history  are 
recalled  in  pilings,  railings,  and  remains  of  oyster 
houses,  docks,  and  wharves  that  Hinton  orches- 
trates in  dark  vertical  rhythms  sustained  by  linking 
intervals  where  horizontal  structures  are  painted 
white,  red,  or  yellow,  offering  a musical  lyricism 
that  accompanies  weathering  along  the  shoreline. 
Three  of  her  paintings  show  in  staggered  time 
lapses  Chequessett  Inn,  whose  sixty-two  rooms 
were  built  on  a wharf  in  1 902,  making  Wellfleet 
a desired  destination  for  Boston’s  elite.  During 
a frigid  winter  in  1934,  the  harbor,  choked  with 
ice,  destroyed  the  inn,  leaving  in  its  aftermath  the 
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MEGAN  HINTON  IN  HER  STUDIO  photo  bv  james  rohrer 


• T -ilings  that  remain  today,  visible  only  at 
. - Her  sequence— C/7e^^l^essef^ /nn,  Under  Ice, 
■'U//IS— questions  just  what  we  are  looking  at, 

. ”akes  us  wonder  ifwhat  is  past  is  not  present. 
Hinton's  paintings  represent  what  we  look 
at,  and  also  open  up  multiple  interpretations  of 
what  actually  happened.  What  was  the  structure 
that  was  lost?  Remains  are  visible  only  during 
certain  tides,  but  they  do  emerge.  The  transfor- 
mation from  reality  to  destruction  is  viewed  as  an 
abstraction,  depicting  what  is  gone,  but  also  pro- 
voking the  question  of  what,  actually,  is  gone  in 
what  we  are  looking  at,  or,  alternatively,  how  the 
seemingly  destructive  effects  of  time  evoke  creative 
contemplation. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Coast  Guard,  lifesaving 
stations  were  established  at  intervals  along  the  back 
shore  from  Chatham  to  Provincetown,  a treach- 
erous stretch  with  low-lying  sandbars  that  was 
known  as  the  “graveyard  of  the  Atlantic"  because 
thousands  of  ships  had  run  aground  here,  where 
they  were  pounded  into  pieces  by  the  raging  surf 
Many  lives  were  lost,  but  groups  of  lifesavers  set  out 
in  small  skiffs  to  rescue  those  stranded  offshore. 
Hinton  was  inspired  to  create  Life  Savers  when  she 
viewed  a photograph  showing  five  oarsmen  with 
the  station  “keeper”  at  the  helm,  noticing  how 
the  blast  of  white  surf  signaled  some  hope  for  a 
schooner  with  three  masts  listing  helplessly  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  beach. 

What  is  remarkable  about  Life  Savers  is  Hinton’s 
layering  of  obstacles,  expressed  as  a series  of  colored 
stnations— black,  dark  green,  black,  white,  and  red, 
laced  together  in  rough  horizontal  turbulence  as 
successions  of  difficulty  that  must  be  overcome  to 
achieve  the  rescue.  The  bow  of  the  boat  pitches  into 
a breaking  wave  and  its  stern,  kicking  in  fury,  reveals 
the  details  of  its  lapstrake  construction,  the  planking 
overlapping  in  colors  echoing  the  challenge  that 
awaits  the  men  facing  the  sea.  The  circumstance 
recalls  the  way  colors  “shout  without  anger”  in  the 
paintings  of  Nicolas  de  Stael,  the  French  painter 
so  admired  by  Hinton,  whose  thick  colors  take  on 
a sculptural  density  in  vibrant  relief  Like  de  Stael, 
Hinton  smacks  paint  with  a palette  knife  as  often 
as  she  caresses  the  surface  with  a brush. 

The  painting  possesses  a bright  spot  of  yellow, 
right  in  the  center  of  the  boat,  perhaps  the  oil- 
skin of  an  oarsman,  a signal  that  we  are  about  to 


encounter  something  risky  and  unknown,  a drama 
glimpsed  not  at  the  beginning  but  underway  and 
amid  the  action.  The  photograph  that  attracted 
Hinton,  with  the  bright  spot  in  an  antique  colored 
postcard,  which  she  exaggerated,  was  prompted 
by  a resonant  motto  voiced  by  the  lifesavers:  “You 
have  to  go,  but  you  don’t  have  to  come  back.”  The 
leap  into  the  unknown,  shifting,  changing,  is  what 
Hinton  likes  about  painting,  where  the  subject  of 
lifesaving  becomes  infused  with  the  challenge  of 
making  a painting  equal  to  its  subject. 

Can  a painting  command  something  beyond 
what  it  shows?  One  can  almost  taste  the  salt  that 
encrusts  the  rough-hewn  hues  in  Megan  Hinton’s 
paintings.  If  the  sense  of  encountering  a land- 
scape is  the  going  through,  the  moving  through  its 
degrees  of  depth,  Hinton  hints  at  a painted  form, 
not  sure  what  it  represents,  yet  insisting  on  its  cen- 
tral importance:  “I  remember  a bit  of  light  in  the 
image  I worked  from,  extending  into  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  but  it  was  certainly  not  as  bright  yellow 
as  what  I painted.  But  I popped  that  out  because 
I’m  more  interested  in  capturing  the  essence  than 
what  is  exactly  happening.  To  me,  what  is  essential 
is  the  rower  and  the  front  of  the  boat  that  gives  the 


viewer  the  impression  they  are  watching  the  action 
of  the  rower  under  a stormy  sky,  confronting  the 
action  of  the  waves.” 

The  predicament  depicted  by  Hinton  reminds 
me  of  the  plight  of  the  survivors  stranded  on 
Theodore  Gericault’s  Raft  of  the  Medusa,  painted 
in  1818  to  commemorate  those  rescued  from  a 
wrecked  ship.  The  passengers,  their  bodies  fused 
together  on  the  raft,  see  a gleam  of  light  on  the 
horizon,  but  do  not  know  if  they  will  be  saved  or 
if  they  are  anticipating  doom.  The  light  in  the  sky 
beyond  could  be  the  coming  of  morning  or  the 
decline  of  daylight.  Their  ambiguous  depiction 
captures  the  uncertainty  of  survivors,  at  a loss  to 
know  the  outcome.  As  in  Life  Savers,  this  captures 
the  tension  of  an  existential  moment,  the  confusion 
of  being  embedded  in  a cloud  of  unknowing  and 
the  helplessness  of  dependency  on  an  inscrutable, 
obscure,  and  hidden  destiny.  If  Hinton  summons 
comparison  with  the  poetry  of  past  painting,  she 
creates  poetry  of  a tangible  kind  in  her  own  writing 
(see  her  article  in  this  issue).  In  both  endeavors,  she 
demonstrates  as  well  her  contemporary  vitality.  iL 

CHRISTOPHER  BUSA  is  editor  of  Prov\ncetown  Arts. 
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Good-bye,  Marcel 

WHITNEY  BIENNIAL  2014 

By  Marc  J.  Straus 


THIS  IS  THE  LAST  WHITNEY  BIENNIAL  (WB),  followed  by  ajeff  Koons  retrospective  (of  course),  and  that’s  it  for  the  tenure  of  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  Art  at  the  Marcel  Breuer  building  on  Madison  Avenue.  Next  year  they  reopen  at  the  larger  new  Renzo  Piano  edifice  in  the 
Meatpacking  District  with  views  of  the  Hudson  River.  Of  course,  Piano,  the  leading  architect  today  of  museums.  And,  of  course,  near 
Chelsea  and  the  High  Line. 


But  what  of  the  Breuer  building,  which  this 
year’s  three  curators  approach  deferentially?  Breuer 
wrote,  “[the  building]  should  be  an  independent 
and  self-relying  unit  exposed  to  history,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  should  have  a connection  to  the 
street.”  And  yet  for  almost  two  decades,  the  Whit- 
ney made  plans  for  an  extension  and  alterations  to 
the  Breuer  at  75th  Street  and  in  the  end  decided  to 
move.  Not  just  because  the  addition  (approved) 
was  too  small— the  building  is  outdated  as  well.  It 
functions  poorly  as  a museum.  It  is  peculiar.  An 
extraordinary  exterior  and,  at  best,  an  unremark- 
able interior.  Hard  stone  floors  and  a few  small- 
shaped windows.  Breuer  made  a case  for  limited 
glass.  Just  wait  and  see  Piano’s  use  of  afternoon 
light  from  the  Hudson’s  west.  And  the  interior  light- 
ing in  the  Whitney  is  atrocious.  Museums  make 
such  mistakes.  Think  MoMA’s  almost-billion-dollar 
building  already  ready  for  a makeover. 

So  what  does  the  WB  do  for  this  farewell?  It 
took  an  interesting  risk.  For  the  first  time,  all  of  the 
curators  are  outsiders,  none  live  in  NYC,  and  two 
are  also  practicing  artists.  Then,  too,  they  attempt 
to  return  to  the  original  mission  statement.  It  is  pur- 
portedly about  the  most  interesting  new  American 
art.  I argued  years  ago  in  these  pages  that  the  WB 
was  slyly  starting  to  exhibit  non-Americans  and 
later,  as  it  was  ubiquitous,  they  owned  up  to  it. 
Why  not  keep  it  American?  What  is  the  Whitney’s 
name?  It  is  a “Museum  of  American  Art.” 

The  other  departure  is  giving  each  curator  his 
or  her  own  floor,  though  there  is  some  crossover. 
These  are  wonderful  changes  and  now  we  have 
an  exhibition  that  is  not  curated  by  committee, 
a show  of  distinctly  personal  choices,  and  in  this 
iteration  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  curators  spoke 
with  independence  unencumbered  by  inside  staff. 

Bolstering  this  exhibition  is  the  finest  catalogue 
in  memory,  over  four  hundred  pages  with  intros  by 
each  curator  and  first-rate  essays  about,  or  inter- 
views with,  almost  every  artist.  There  is  a special 
emphasis  on  hybridity,  on  artists  who  are  also  writ- 
ers or  publishers  or  work  as  part  of  collectives,  an 
emphasis  consistent  with  the  dual  careers  of  two 
of  the  curators. 


I really  knew  little  about  the  three  curators.  The 
last  outsider.  Jay  Sanders,  a New  Yorker,  is  now 
employed  by  the  Whitney.  The  present  curators 
have  different  pedigrees.  Stuart  Comer,  a video  art- 
ist, previously  curator  at  the  Tate,  is  more  recently 
MoMA’s  Chief  Curator  of  Media  and  Performance. 
Anthony  Elms  is  Associate  Curator  at  the  ICA  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Michelle  Grabner,  a painter,  is 
a well-regarded  teacher  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chi- 
cago and  runs  two  alternative  spaces. 

Fourth  floor  (Grabner):  It’s  a hustle-bustle 
show  with  an  overriding  penchant  for  painting, 
especially  by  women  in  their  fifties  and  older,  and 
mostly  forgotten  artists,  along  with  a few  who  are 
deceased.  I question  whether  inclusion  of  an  artist 
deceased  in  2004,  Gretchen  Bender,  can  represent 


the  best  of  the  new.  But  more  to  the  point:  Grabner 
clearly  emphasizes  women  who  are  abstract  paint- 
ers (as  she  is).  Jacqueline  Humphries  is  included 
with  two  huge  abstractions,  her  best  work  to  date. 
She  evidences  a slow  path  since  the  late  ’80s  with  a 
stick-to-itiveness  that  demonstrates  how  hard  work 
and  resilience  may  pay  off.  So,  too,  Amy  Sillman, 
Dona  Nelson,  and  Laura  Owens,  as  well  as  Louise 
Fishman,  make  sense.  But  the  painting  choices  are 
often  disappointing.  Sillman  is  represented  with  a 
large  structure  made  with  another  artist,  Owens, 
with  a cartoon  figure  that  does  little  to  define  her 
strength. 

Clearly,  Grabner  wishes  to  emphasize  that  a 
high  percentage  of  the  leading  abstract  painters 
are  women.  But  it  is  a hard  fact  that  in  the  art 
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Among  the  oldest  artists  she  includes  are  John 
Mason,  with  ceramics,  and  Sheila  Hicks,  with  a 
pillar  of  ropes,  disappointments  at  best. 

The  third  floor  (Stuart  Comer)  focuses  mainly 
on  the  curator’s  strength,  film  and  video.  But  I 
applaud  the  inclusion  ofeighty-nine-year-old  Leb- 
anese writer  and  artist  Etel  Adnan.  His  accordion 
drawings  are  remarkable.  So,  too,  the  inclusion  of 
Channa  Horowitz,  who  emerged  on  the  market 
just  before  her  death. 

His  exhibit  paid  huge  attention  to  gender  pol- 
itics and  the  AIDS  scourge  in  the  ’80s  that  I know 
too  well,  having  owned  a gallery  for  a while  in  the 
East  Village.  Thus,  David  Wojnarowicz  and  Mar- 
tin Wong  are  included  with  ’80s  works.  They  were 
really  important  in  their  time,  but  the  work  has  lost 
some  of  its  impact.  It  is  the  new  work  I want  to  see 
from  Comer,  and  the  inclusion  ofZackary  Drucker 
and  Rhys  Ernst  is  emotionally  loaded.  It  tracks  this 
transgender  couple  transitioning  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. It  is  timely  but,  as  artwork,  it  feels  too  static. 

I don’t  understand  Ken  Okiishi’sTV  screens 
with  bad  abstractions  and  video.  Keith  Mayerson’s 
wall  of  forty-two  paintings  really  remind  me  ofthe 
era  when  bad  paintings  were  in  vogue.  Many  are 
owned  by  good  collectors,  so  I tried  hard  to  see 
what  I was  missing,  but  to  no  avail.  Tony  Greene’s 
paintings  from  the  ’80s  are  lame.  Uri  Aran’s  messy 
installation  reminds  in  a good  way  of  Dieter  Roth. 

I saw  his  videos  first  in  grad  school.  His  work  was 
ultra-smart  and  now  it  is  ultra  what  curators  love. 

The  second  floor  is  curated  by  Anthony  Elms, 
who  admittedly  responds  to  the  Breuer  building. 

I am  not  certain  how.  What  he  does  do  convinc- 
ingly is  make  a case  for  the  importance  of  writers. 
He,  too,  has  focused  heavily  on  LGBT  issues.  He 
includes  nontraditional  work,  such  as  the  Sensory 
Ethnography  Lab,  which  is  arguably  “the  most  vital 
incubator  of  experimental  cinema  . . . today.” 
Semiotext(e),  an  important  independent  press,  is 
included.  These  are  strong  inclusions,  as  are  Allan 
Sekula’s  notebooks.  Lisa  Anne  Auerbach’s  texts 
knitted  into  sweaters  have  no  punch  as  art  objects. 

He  includes  Susan  Howe,  an  important  poet, 
with  fragments  of  poems  on  paper.  There  has  been 
a long  affinity  between  visual  artists  and  poets. 
Frank  O’Hara,  of  course,  with  Larry  Rivers.  Howe’s 
inclusion  is  emblematic  of  much  ofthe  Biennial 
focus  on  “hybridity.”  Those  who  wear  two  or 
more  hats  well.  Though  perhaps  it’s  doubtful  that 
Howe’s  art  would  be  included  if  not  for  her  stature 
as  a poet?  Gary  Indiana  is  a well-known  art  writer, 
and  here  he  is  represented  by  a large  installation 
with  video  and  a curtain  with  an  image  of  a nude 
male.  It  is  strong  work  though  overly  didactic. 

This  Biennial  has  staked  out  a large  swath  of 
territory  dealing  with  LGBT  issues  and  hybridity 
and  takes  special  pains  to  include  some  deceased 
artists  and  older  neglected  artists.  Those  in  charge 
of  choosing  curators  knew  very  well  what  they  were 
getting.  Comer  has  been  an  important  voice  in  the 
video  gender  politics  arena.  But  I wonder  if  this 
emphasis  mirrors  the  recent  seismic  shift  in  the 
US  in  support  of  gay  marriage,  including  most  of 
the  court  rulings.  And  in  opposition,  many  states 
are  pushing  to  ban  gay  marriage.  In  the  midst  of 
this  moment,  they  (Comer  especially)  wish  us  to 
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market  there  remains  a wide  gulf  between  what’s 
paid  for  work  by  men  and  by  women.  Among  the 
female  Ab  Ex  artists,  Joan  Mitchell’s  prices  have 
risen  tremendously  in  commercial  value.  But  still, 
her  work  sells  fora  small  fraction  when  compared 
to  Rothko  or  even  artists  alive  today,  such  as  Brice 
Marden  and  Gerhard  Richter. 

Grabner  also  includes  David  Diao,  a painter 
who,  despite  some  revisionism  lately,  is  far  from 
having  his  just  due.  He  is  ofthe  generation  of 
Jack  Whitten,  who  is  also  deservedly  undergoing 
a relook.  There  is  a nod  to  recent  hot  art,  such 
as  Sterling  Ruby’s  ceramic  vessels  filled  with  the 
remains  of  earlier  work.  Better  to  have  included  an 
impressive  recent  large  abstract  painting. 


I love  that  Grabner  has  brought  backjoel 
Otterson.  My  wife,  Livia,  and  I purchased  a 
quirky  fabulous  sculpture  of  his  in  the  late  ’80s 
made  of  antique  chairs  with  built-in  speakers 
playing  Led  Zeppelin.  And  then  we  lost  track  of 
him.  Here  are  garish  curtains  and  chandeliers. 

I want  to  see  what’s  next.  Sarah  Charlesworth 
from  the  Pictures  Generation  is  here  with  work 
completed  before  her  recent  death.  We  bought 
her  work  in  the  mid-’80s  and  these  new  ones 
are  not  at  that  earlier  level.  David  Robbins,  who 
was  influential  at  the  same  time,  now  remains 
mostly  outside  of  the  art  world.  He  is  included 
with  a writing  desk  and  bookcase  that  I don’t 
understand. 
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remember  Stonewall  and  the  AIDS  scourge.  And 
even  though  the  pendulum  is  decidedly  moving 
toward  the  legalization  of  gay  marriage,  the  trans- 
gendered,  for  instance,  are  marginalized  at  best 
and  endangered  at  worst.  It  is  fair  to  look  closely 
at  artists  illuminating  these  issues  today. 

But  what  of  making  this  case  during  the  WB?  In 
the  end,  the  art  has  to  be  good  enough,  no  matter 
what  the  message  or  need.  Here,  some  is  and  a lot 
is  not.  Why  not  a Whitney  show  devoted  just  to 
this  theme?  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Whitney 
(and  many  other  museums)  tackled  Black  art,  and 
let’s  recall  that  some  black  artists  did  not  wish  to 
be  included  in  such  a show.  They  were  concerned 
about  having  their  work  pigeonholed.  Now  such 
a show  would  seem  outdated. 

I have  a personal  stake  in  hybridity.  As  a poet 
at  Yaddo,  I learned  that  I was  only  the  second 
doctor-poet  invited  (William  Carlos  Williams  was 
the  first).  And  I am  an  art  collector  and  now  a 
gallerist.  The  case  made  at  this  WB  is  potent,  but 
sometimes  it  is  forced  and  I am  skeptical  about  so 
much  emphasis. 

This  is  hardly  a WB  of  youngsters,  a good 
thing,  but  when  you  reach  far  back,  the  bar  is 
higher.  Some  artists’  careers  are  rekindled  late 
in  life;  others,  after  the  death  of  the  artist,  such 
as  Lee  Lozano.  But  few  artists  long  out  of  sight 
come  back.  Sometimes  it’s  the  market  dictating 
and  sometimes  the  work  does  not  stay  fresh.  The 
art  market  has  even  increasingly  more  to  say  now 
about  artist  visibility.  Yet  we  must  also  accept  that 
writers  and  artists  often  reach  their  pinnacle  at  a 
younger  age  and  few,  such  as  Philip  Roth,  know 
when  to  bow  out.  Visual  artists  never  seem  to. 
(Fortunately,  Louise  Bourgeois  never  did.) 

I mention  Charles  Hinman  here,  whom  I repre- 
sent. He  was  staggeringly  hot  in  the  mid-’60s  with 
his  shaped  hard-edge  minimal  canvases,  and  by  the 


’70s  his  work  was  already  out  of  favor.  But  he  has 
continued  to  evolve  around  the  same  vocabulary, 
perhaps  doing  his  finest  work  today.  I always  liked 
Minimalist  Robert  Barry’s  work,  and  he  has  been 
unflinching  in  a five-decade  career  with  few  dra- 
matics. Milton  Resnick’s  career  should  have  been 
reclaimed  well  before  his  death. 

This  last  WB  at  the  Breuer  provides  a sense  of 
nostalgia.  I love  uncovering  worthy  older  work. 
But  does  this  older  work  stand  up?  Was  I a better 
collector  in  my  twenties  (Ellsworth  Kelly,  Kenneth 
Noland  among  the  first  three  buys)?  Livia  and  I 
always  gravitated  to  the  new  (Kelly  sold  nothing 
for  a few  years  when  we  bought  ours).  Maybe  we 
were  better  then,  or  it  might  be  because  we  bought 
so  little  in  those  early  days. 

I root  for  the  old  guys  still  working.  This  WB 
succeeds  with  Etel  Adnan,  age  eighty-nine,  and 
David  Diao,  age  seventy,  but  few  others.  And 
among  those  deceased,  it  is  far  less  successful. 
These  curators  make  a good  case  for  texts  and 
publications.  This  is  a show  very  much  about  gay 
politics  and  it  includes  the  historical,  framed  today 
against  the  past. 

But  in  no  way  is  this  WB  about  the  best  of  the 
moment.  It  is  about  educating  us  with  issues  of 
importance  to  the  curators.  Why  not?  At  least  it 
is  authentic.  It’s  time  now  to  move  to  the  Meat- 
packing District.  £ 

MARC J.  STRAUS  is  a poet  with  three  collections  from 
TriQaarterly  Books,  Northwestern  University  Press.  NOT 
GOD  (2006)  is  a play  in  verse  performed  off  Broadway 
in  2009.  hie  is  a renowned  art  collector  and,  along  with 
his  wife,  Livia,  founded  the  EHudson  Valley  Center  for  Con- 
temporary Art  in  Peekskill,  New  York.  He  practiced  medical 
oncolo^  for  some  forty  years,  and  in  201 1 opened  MARC 
STRAUS,  a contemporary  art  gallery  on  Grand  Street  in 
New  York,  which  represents  fifteen  artists  from  ten  countries. 
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Hiding  Universes  2013 


' By  Peter  Hi^k^inson 


WITHIN  MY  UNIVERSE  THERE  IS  ANOTHER  UNIVERSE.  It  is  my  fish  tank.  Things  happen 
in  this  fish  universe  that  can  happen  in  other  universes.  There  are  disasters, 
extinctions,  and  long  periods  of  contentment  and  happiness. 

One  day,  unfortunately,  while  I was  installing  a new  heater,  it  slipped  into 
the  tank  and  electrocuted  all  of  the  fish.  I was  devastated,  so  I went  to  the 
fish  store  in  Harwich  to  buy  some  more  fish.  I selected  two  platys  and  four 
guppies  . . . two  male  and  two  female.  The  store  owner  alerted  me  that  the  fish 
would  not  survive  in  the  bag  of  water  for  more  than  an  hour.  Unfortunately, 
it  took  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  to  get  them  back  home  and  into  the  fish 
tank.  Over  the  next  several  days,  first  the  platys  died  and  then,  one  by  one, 
so  did  the  guppies,  except  for  one  survivor.  I remember  saying  to  Peter,  my 
assistant,  that  though  unlikely,  my  only  hope  was  that  the  surviving  guppy 
be  a pregnant  female. 

Amazingly,  a few  days  later  I noticed  six  newborn  guppies  (they  have  live 
births,  unlike  many  other  fish).  And  now  the  fish  tank  has  more  fish  than  I 
can  count,  all  descended  from  the  one  surviving  parent. 

It  seems  that  in  this  fish  universe,  miracles  can  and  do  happen.  U 


PETER  HUTCHINSON  was  an  early  member  of  the  Ljond  Art  movement,  and  later  a cofbunder  of  the  Narrative  Art  movement  of  the  1 970s,  and  has  written  on  the  influ- 
ence of  science  fiction  on  art.  (See  Dissolving  Clouds,  published  by  Provincetown  Arts  Press.)  Hutchinson  has  been  a presence  in  the  Provincetown  art  community  since 
1 962  and  has  resided  in  Provincetown  full-time  since  1981.  His  work  is  in  galleries  and  museums  in  New  York,  Europe,  and  Provincetown. 
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FOREWORD  BY  NICK  FLYNN 


I ONCE  RODE  in  a car  through  Paris  while  a woman  I barely  knew 
read  a poem  into  my  ear— Apollinaire?  Villon?  It  was  a cabaret 
performance  she’d  do  & she  offered  to  do  it  for  me. 

Each  word  vibrated  inside  my  head. 

For  years  I’d  tried  to  read  Rilke,  yet  failed— what  I mean  is  that 
I didn’t  get  Rilke.  One  night  I read  the  Duino  Elegies  out  loud  to 
my  then-girlfriend— by  the  end  we  were  teary  & renewed. 

A poem,  I realized,  could  do  what  roots  do— cling  to  darkness, 
search  out  hidden  rivers,  feed  the  visible  world.  . . . 

One  day  a friend  asked  if  I would  pull  together  some  poems 
for  a magazine.  I made  a list  of  poets  that  had  something  to  do 
with  Provincetown.  I made  a list  of  younger  poets  whose  work 
had  moved  me  in  some  way.  I asked  a poet  I read  with  at  a fes- 
tival, a man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  Provincetown  & was 
not  especially  young,  if  he  would  send  me  a poem.  I asked  my 
first  teachers,  each  of  whom  was  connected  to  Provincetown  in 
someway,  each  ofwhom  had  been  taught  by  others  before  them. 

Each  of  the  poems  gathered  here  is  (for  me)  fully  alive  to  a 
deeper  mystery,  trembling  in  the  presence  of  something  larger 
than  itself— each  pulses  with  roots  & branches  & myths  & clouds 
& dreams  & rain  & worms  & wars  & axes  & fire.  I feel  alive  when 
I read  them. 
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POETRY 


Jean  Valentine 

Could  It  Be  Heat? 


Could  It  be  heat?  Could  I be  growing  out?  You  my  lather 
in  a chair  pulled  up  to  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
rubbing  and  rubbing  my  feet,  under  the  blanket, 

when  1 was  ele\’en,  when  you  came  back  from  the  war, 
So)T\\  \'ou  said,  /ctu;  ’t speak,  it’s 

I’m  dead.  You  rubbed  my  leet,  a hundred  years  went  by, 

You  sent  me  away  to  the  library  lor  love. 

I found  two  bc'ioks:  The  Window,  and  The  Dcicir. 

All  I did  was  wait  & sleep  & write.  Please  change.  Please  open. 

Another  hundred  years, 

The  \X'mdow  opened  me. 

The  Door  said.  More. 


Marie  Howe 

Magdalene— Men,  Their  Bodies 


One  penis  was  very  large  and  thick  so  when  he  put  it  inside  me  I really  did  say  Wow.  One  penis  was  uncir- 
cumcised and  I loved  to  grip  the  shaft  and  ptill  down  so  the  head  popped  out  like  a little  man.  One  penis 
was  bent  so  I had  to  move  in  a dilferent  way.  One  penis  was  so  friencTy  I was  never  afraid  ol  it.  One  penis  was 
so  small  I was  startled.  One  penis  was  blunt  and  short  like  a little  pig.  One  penis  couldn’t  harden  until  he 
stuffed  it  soft  inside  me.  One  penis  came  as  soon  as  I started  to  move.  I’m  so  sorry,  he  said,  I have  a problem, 
but  I didn’t  care,  I loved  that  boy.  One  penis  pressed  against  me  hard  almost  every  morning,  but  1 got  out  ot 
bed  as  if  1 hadn’t  heard  a word  it  had  said.  One  penis  was  so  dear  to  me  I kissed  it  and  kissed  it  even  after  I 
knew  it  had  been  with  someone  el.se.  One  penis  I never  saw  hut  my  hand  came  to  know  it  horn  the  outside 
of  his  jeans.  One  penis  loved  the  inside  of  my  mouth  so  much  it  sang,  it  sputtered.  One  had  a name.  One 
was  a little  mouse.  One,  he  explained  to  me,  had  very  very  tiny  crabs,  so  we  couldn’t  have  .sex  for  a while.  One 
was  orthodox  and  wouldn’t  touch  hlood.  One  had  a mole,  a hard  little  dot  just  under  the  rim.  One  penis 
was  extremely  patient  without  making  a big  deal  about  it.  C')ne  penis  had  a great  .sense  of  humor.  One  penis 
had  herpes  but  I didn’t  know  that  word  yet.  One  was  a bartering  ram.  One  was  a drunk  staggering,  a lout,  a 
bully.  One  slept  inside  me,  comfortably  at  home. 
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Alicia  Salvadco 

Dispatch 


Roger  Bonair-Agard 

The  Rain,  the  Rain 


All  water  has  a perfect  memory  and  is  forever  trying  to  get  back  to  where  it  was. 
—Toni  Morrison 


The  office  fluorescents  fake  daylight  into  the  room  as  you  think 
of  ways  to  slit  the  throat  of  the  red-faced  man  across  the  desk 

from  you— a pen,  a letter-opener,  the  angel-wing  tips  of  a child’s 

trophy  all  line  the  mirrored  mahogany  stiidace  between  you;  and  his  mouth 

still  moving,  still  accusing  and  already  you’ve  choreographed  the  snatch 
and  leap,  the  weapon  m hand,  the  swift  rake  of  the  back  of  your  fist  across 

his  Adam’s  apple. 

20  years  later  you  wont  exactly  remember  this, 

when  you  kick  the  wing-mirror  olf  the  taxi  and  grab  its  driver  by  the  throat 
trying  to  yank  him  through  his  own  window  and  onto  the  5*  Avenue 

Saturday  afternoon  New  York  City  streets— you  wont  remember  exactly, 
the  disdain  of  the  impossibly  large,  white  man  20  yrs  before,  or  his  name, 

James  McHugh,  at  exactly  that  moment,  but  your  hands— they  remember— and  now 
you’re  not  thinking  of  this  man’s  children  at  all  or  why  he  won’t  go  to  Brooklyn, 

or  your  younger  brother’s  quivering  voice  as  he  begs  you  Let  go 
or  your  Persian  girlfriend’s  it’s  okay,  its  okay— Rage 

is  like  a river,  now  flooding  the  village  of  your  scarred  body,  your  broken 
heart,  coming  back  to  shores  hastily  sandbagged  to  stem  it. 


say  a supplication  of  place 


Tied  ribbons  to  tlie  wire 
chain-link  fences  yellow 

ribbons  with  wishes 
written  m sprawl 

and  the  good  job  ribbons, 
one  for  reading 

eighty-seven  books  That's  a he 

Precious  transition  to 

I reach  as  far  and 

wide  as  broadband,  a bookmarking 
toolbar  ribbon  I am 

everywhere  at  once 

looking  up  at  the  ribbed  wood 
church  beams  spacing  out 

and  toying  with  the  worn  friendship 
ribbons  on  my  wrists,  one 

made  upstate  in  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
mistakes  m its  chevrons 

one  made  at  grandpa’s 
Caribbean  timeshare 

another  the  color  of  a finish 
line,  one  on  the  living 

room  floor,  its  totem  faces 
rotating  pastel  colors 
chosen  with  little 

deliberation  Might  have 
seen  them  swatched 

together  some  place 

on  Internet  do-it- 
yourself  pages,  where 

congratulations,  you  ’ve  won 
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Gen  in  e Lcntine 


Praise  Song  for  a State  ot  Mind  That  No  Longer  Feels  Valid 
or, 

A Valediction:  Forbidding  Discouraging  Patterns  of  Thinking 


In  March,  all  I could  do  was  moon  praise  songs  co/for  yon. 

Now,  It’s  more  like  rhis;  “A  Praise  Sonc;  for  What  No  Lontier  Matters.” 

O C* 


Maybe  everything  matters. 

Ma\’be,  as  Agnes  Martin  says.  Fate  is  kind. 

I no  longer  have  my  copy  ot  her  Writings. 

But  I think  what  is  Kind  here 
in  German  was  Frettndlich. 

Friendly.  Fate  is  friendly. 

1 have  lent  and  given  the  book 

to  many  friends  so  as  to  have  some  company 

in  scaling  this  athletic  proposition. 

Now  it  costs  $450  used  on  Amazean 

and  only  by  untcareseen  grace  will  I come 

into  a copy  again  myself 

Wdien  I first  read  this  bcaok, 

it  telt  like  a manual  for  the  forsaken, 

and  I figured  1 alone 

needed  its  strict  conscalations. 

Then  it  started  cropping  up  in  stacks 

in  Spcaonbill  and  Sugartown, 

and  soon  the  people  1 thought  were  okay 

in  the  precise  way  1 wasn’t, 

and  who,  thus,  would  never  need  such  a book 

w'ere  quoting  passages  back  to  me. 

Anw’ay,  what  if  1 say;  “A  Praise  Song  for  What  I Thought  Mattered,  but  Doesn’t  Nesw,” 
with  the  parenthetical  subtitle,  “(u'hich  does  not  negate  its  mattering  once)” 

or,  “A  Praise  Song  for  What  Seems  to  Matter  Now,  but  Won’t  in  One  Week” 

or,  “For  What  You’re  Afraid  Will  Happen,  and  Will  Actually  Happen” 

or,  “For  What  You’re  Afraid  Won’t  Happen,  and,  in  Fact,  Won’t” 

or,  for  the  inverse  of  the  two  foregoing. 

Okay,  “Praise  Song  for  What  I lappens.” 

or,  “For  the  Fyeball  and  What  Came  Just  Ifefore  It” 

which  is  nothing. 

I’ve  been  wanting  to  email  you  about  this, 
how  the  eyeball  forced  fivolution 
to  throw  its  coil 

across  a ravine  of  the  unforeseeable. 

I lou'  it  gave  Fvolution  reason 
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to  tolerate  that  leap  we  all  must  tolerate. 

Evolution  prefers  to  inch  along; 
it  favors  increment  and  precedent. 

A mutation  randomly  occurs— 
a light  sensitive  eyespot— 

It  is  tested  on  a few’  organisms, 
it’s  a formal  success,  and  it  prevails. 

Bur  some  enterprises,  such  as  seeing 
(to  actually  see  yc^ur  lace) 
require,  every  time,  a new  w'all— 

even  the  very  thin  walls  we  think  have  already  come  ciown  - 
to  come  dow'n. 

Anyw'ay,  how  about,  “Valediction;  For  What  You  Have,  That  You  Have  What  You  Have  While  You  Have  It” 

or,  “For  What  You  Don’t  Have  and  Don’t  Want,  That  You  May  Not  Acquire  It” 

or,  “For  What  You  Don’t  Have  and  Don’t  Know  E.x’ists,  That  You  Will  Not 
Suddenly  upon  Fearmng  of  It  Be  Beset  by  Wanting  It.” 

Or,  say,  “For  What  You  Want,  That  You  Eventually  Have  It,  and  That  Once 
You  Have  It,  That  It  Might  Not  Prove  Too  Disappointing” 

or,  “For  What  You  Haven’t  Yet  Noticed  You  Already  Have,  That  You,  at  Some 
Point,  Realize  You  Have  It  and  Then,  That  Once  You  Notice  You  Have  It, 

Should  It  Be  Taken,  host,  or  Forgotten  Again,  That  You  Might  Realize  You 
Didn’t  Need  It  Anyway,  Even  If  You  Might  Be  Slightly  Rushing  to  This  Conclusion” 

or,  “A  Praise  Song  for  What  You  Think  Is  Difficult,  but  Is  Actually  Very  Easy.” 

As  I w'rite  this,  at  least  tw'enty  moths 

softly  petition  their  powdery  bodies  at  the  glass. 

If  I stop  and  turn  out  the  light,  and  go  to  sleep,  they  will  leave. 

What  IS  It  they  want? 

The  light?  But  w'hat  do  they  want  w’ith  the  light? 

I lorgot  why  moths  like  the  light. 

What  could  possibly  be  in  it  for  them  if  the  light  is  m here? 

Oh,  right,  the  light  isn’t  only  on  this  side  of  the  wdndow. 

Praise  for  this  fly  hopping  across  my  page. 

I do  nor  wish  to  disturb  him,  but  to  continue  I will  have  to  disturb  him. 

“For  This  Fly  Who  Drinks  at  the  Shore  of  a Green  Ink  Blot  on  My  Page.” 

“For  the  Kind  Gulf  Between  What  You  Thought  and  What  You  Saw.” 

Why  does  he  pause  so  long  (relative  to  his  lifespan) 
at  the  ink’s  edge? 

This  fly  is  rubbing  each  pair  of  legs  together  in  turn. 

Though  I do  nor  understand  his  motives, 

I do  not  wish  to  interrupt  him. 

Could  his  actions  have  something  to  do  with  pollination? 

Some  flies,  I think,  are  pollinators. 

Tachinid  flies,  for  example. 

I could  tell  you  about  them, 
but  if  I want  to  keep  writing  this, 

I w'ill  have  to  turn  the  page. 

If  I wait  long  enough,  he’ll  leave.  Praise  him. 
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Nancy  K.  Pearson 

Starling 


1 dream  1 dream. 

Tlie  way  rhe  un-medicated  dream  the  way 

they  dream  and  wake 

to  tell  and  lose  again  their  way; 

the  abandoned  sequence,  the  lost  margins, 
the  illogical  piecing  together: 
the  starling’s  song, 
that  little  fool. 


To  hear  myselt  as  others  hear  me. 

To  hear  the  starling  sing  to  me 

in  my  speaking  voice— 

the  dismantled  shapes,  the  hiirmng  ghosts 

It  mimics: 

Shut  up. 

You  ’re  a crazy  bird. 

Hello  there? 


1 dream  1 dreamed 
of  flight 

or  dreamed  ol  fire  once  wrung 
with  the  hands 

the  hair  turns  to  nothing 
yoti  can  bury. 

Three  times  I tried  to  rid  my  son  ol  lice 
with  fire  1 dream. 


The  little  starling  speaks 
my  foolish  dreams, 

the  kiss  1 mimic  tlie  child  I pretend  I hush  little  bird 
u'ho  devours 


I 
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rhe  intricate  collision 
ol  red  ants  I dream  ol  swallowing  of 
the  girl  who  swallowed  a washcloth 
just  a small  white  hospital  issue  face  cloth. 

The  mangled  tune,  the  mingled  twist 
ol  carelessness.  1 say  and  it  says  back, 

1 love  you,  little  fool. 

A hymn  becomes  you— 

• 

I dream  I dream  the  w'ay 
the  starling  dreams  the  way 
the  captive  one  recalls 

the  word’s  shadow  haunting  a wall,  the  key’s  rattle, 

a stranger’s  voice— how  it  rips  apart  the  empty  cage 
and  joins  together 
inside  my  lonely  throat 
as  notes— clumsy  but  a start. 


Nuar  Alsadir 

Night  Fragments:  3:1 5 a.m. 


25. 

Why  the  panic,  Alice  B.  Toklas? 
Why  the  uncooked  egg? 

19. 

12. 

It’s  liberating  to  be  cast  out— off 
evetyone’s  radar— in  an  open  field 
without  witness— 

The  black  sky  absorbs  my  notion. 

2. 

My  mind  converting  chatter  to  dissolving  pieces  of  air:  echatteration. 

22. 

I smell  like  the  speckles  on  a lady  crab’s  shell, 

land  without  watet.  Or  land 

that  has  been  dipped  in  water  and  dried. 

16. 

The  sheet  won’t  stay  on  the  corner  of  this  moment, 
keeps  pulling  up  to  reveal  the  blankness  beneath. 
Elastic  gives  a false  sense  ot  resonance, 

17. 

What’s  the  gut  read? 

(I  shake  the  dice  in  my  mind  in  place  of  thought): 

like  eating  grapes. 

snake  eyes 

1. 

1 hear,  Mommy,  whispered  by  the  air  and  jolt  up  in  bed. 

Such  a plaintive  voice,  such  need— but  whose  is  it,  this  suftering? 

27. 

Part  truth  is  untruth,  the  way  multiplying  a negative  number 
with  a positive  gives  you  a negative  regardless  of  value. 

18. 

The  waves  crescendo:  the  conductor’s  palms  lift  great  weight  skyward. 
3. 

To  walk  alone  on  the  beach  is  not  to  see  time, 

14. 

I lose  time  figuring  out 
what  I already  knew, 
trying  to  unsee. 

the  daughters,  how  their  play  has  taken  them  far 
or  climbing  may  make  them  attractive  to  carnivores, 
smell  like  life— alive  of  ocean- 

42. 

It  has  to  be  put  away,  the  feeling— quick! 
drop  It  into  the  small  pocket,  lock  it  up. 

44. 

The  basis  of  revolution:  we  should  not  be  loud  in  here 
(the  house,  the  father’s  talk  of  suicide,  aftermath). 

Is  it  always  mourning  for  survivors? 

10. 

It’s  really  only  one  metaphor  in  variation. 

9. 

Why  do  scabs  itch?  Wasn’t  the  initial  pain  enough? 

21. 

You  can  see  that  he’s  a faintsman— 
wild/hunter/warrior— a kind  of  man 
like  a kind  of  bird,  wren  but  not  wren. 
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j -.aldo  Wilson 

-om  Lucy  72 


26.  Luo  IN  .\  Force 


A fog  creeps  up  near  the  edge. 

Whar  was  1 thinking  up  on  a hill 

with  the  rain  filling  the  sky  in  this  white 
bodvof  mine  spilling?  1 don’t  feel  taint 

bevond  the  arc,  past  the  end  of  m\'  face. 

No  wide  nose.  No  naps.  No  real  fat  lips. 

I'm  getting  close  to  absence  now,  ripping 
away  these  mountains,  1 slip  into  this  mist. 


39.  Luo  AND  Her  Reality 

In  m\'  dream,  I am  heavier  than  I am  now,  but  remember,  I am  not  white. 
Muscle  surrounds  me,  cuts  into  fiber  and  wraps  around  my  bones 

so  close  to  memory,  they  too,  bound  so  hard  around  my  mind 
which  wants  to  fling,  shot  rubber  band, 

or  crouching  against  trees,  the  grass  returns.  In  the  summer,  my  skin  is  dark, 
but  It’s  starting  to  get  light— Fall’s  turn  from  opaque  to  clear. 

You  can  see  inside  of  me  if  I don’t  move,  my  body  empty  of  shit  and  water, 
and  full  of  blood.  In  this  body,  I can’t  enter  you. 

Lately,  your  glances  are  lost  in  the  light  of  the  morning  burning 
where  there’s  no  disrance  between  us,  my  face  is  still  shellacked. 

There  are  trees  sunk  below  rivers.  Some  split  boats.  I can’t  knov\'  if  my 
skin  is  hard  or  soft,  face  blown  smooth  by  wind,  sealed  by  polymer  and  heat. 


42.  Luca  ’s  Color 

In  the  yellow'  mouth  of  the  red  bird  is  a red  hole, 
an  opening  that  burns  into  a black 

foam  built  where  color  suspends. 

It’s  almost  a kind  of  wish  to  pile  up. 

Bubbles  collect  near  the  surface  of  where  1 
break,  as  1 look  where  I can’t  feel  my  breasts. 

I ptish  weight  in  the  air  to  keep  my  lungs  up, 
the  muscle  belov\'  me,  its  broken  down  mass. 

1 run  across  a river.  The  body  folds  into  a frame, 
a blue  plastic  pot,  a field,  a white  one  on  its  side. 

Often  at  night,  I am  the  skunk  traveling,  w’hite  streaks 
my  back.  I am  real,  and  I am  a present  state. 


I 

Michael  Klein 

Poetry 


Sometimes  I take  tlie  world  personally  and  sometimes  it  rakes  me: 
that  awful  smell 
ot  meat  and  sunlight 

I walked  home  through,  broke  from  dancing 

with  the  done  again  men  at  4AM.  One  I loved. 


Eireann  Lorsung 

Border  House 


what  we  thought  was  death  was  only  silence. 

In  the  afternoon  the  ram  began  again,  through 
closed  windows, 

rain  depositing  silver  powder  on  our  shoes, 

many  small  animals  making  noises  in  the  wall 
while  spies 

next  door  programmed  ballets  with  vials 

of  poison.  We  played  so  nicely  there  on  the  watm 
rug.  Window 

after  window  steamed  up,  and  theit  wooden 

sashes  swelled,  and  in  the  air  was  a sweetness 
we  knew 

without  knowing,  dream-sweetness.  Always 

a ruffing  noise  between  the  lathes.  We  stroked 
our  soft 

shoes.  The  walls  of  the  room  we  played  in 

were  white  as  forgetting.  The  spies  tapped 
their  fingers 

and  the  small  wooden  house  fell  down. 


I loved  him  as  long  as  the  tall  glass  of  water. 
And  sometimes  it  takes  me. 

There’s  an  expression  lor  when  a ghost  enters  the  room. 
It’s  close  in  here. 

How  were  you  imprinted  with  love? 

Carolyn  Forche 

The  End  of  Something 


We  ate  our  lunch  under  the  lindens.  Figs  were  last. 

The  lemons  were  nearly  ripe,  hanging  like  ornaments  from  the  lemon  branch. 
This  isn’t  our  last  day,  she  said.  Tomorrow  is  our  last  day. 

As  proot  she  offered  time  singing  in  the  olives. 

There  was  a field  of  poppies  nearby. 

After  the  second  war  only  one  bridge  remained. 

People  crowded  upon  it. 

We  were  trying  to  climb  to  the  rums  when  my  heart  gave  way. 

When  my  heart  gave  way  in  a poppy  field  1 had  to  turn  back. 

Before  turning  back,  I pressed  a few  poppies  in  a book. 

Before  turning  back,  I also  took  a photograph  ot  no  one  standing  in  the  poppy  field. 
I was  myself  standing.  I asked  my  mother,  thousands  of  miles  away, 
to  help  me  back  to  the  house. 

If  you  are  still  reading  this  I am  flooded  with  peace. 
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Carolyn  Forche  is  the  author  of  Blue  Hour  (Harper  Perennial,  2004) 
and  three  other  poetry  collections.  She  is  also  editor  of  Against  Forgetting: 
Tu’entieth-Century  Poetry  ofWitness  (W.  W.  Norton,  1993)  and  coauthor  of 
Tire  Poetry  ofWitness:  The  Tradition  in  English,  1500-2001,  w'lth  Duncan  Wu 
(VCc  W.  Norton,  20 1 4).  She  teaches  at  Georgetown  University,  where  she 
also  directs  the  Lannan  Center  for  Poetics  and  Social  Practice. 

Marie  Howe  is  the  author  of  three  volumes  of  poetry.  The  Kingdom  of 
Ordinary  Time  (W.  W.  Norton,  2008),  The  Good  Thief  [Persea.  Books,  1 988), 
and  What  the  Living  Do  (W.  W.  Norton,  1998),  and  is  the  coeditor  of  a 
book  of  essays.  In  the  Company  of  My  Solitude:  American  Writingfrom  the 
AIDS  Pandemic  [Persea  Books,  1994).  Currently,  Howe  teaches  creative 
writing  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  She  is  the  20 1 2-20 1 4 Poet  Laureate 
of  New  York  State. 

Michael  Klein’s  third  book  of  poetry  is  Tire  Talking  Day  (Sibling  Rivalry 
Press,  20 1 3).  New  w'ork  appears  in  the  20 1 4 edition  of  Little  Star.  He 
writes  poetry  criticism  for  Urs  Angeles  Review  of  Books  and  the  Rumpus, 
teaches  in  the  MFA  Program  at  Goddard  College,  and  lives  in  New  York 
and  Provincetown. 


Genine  Lentine  is  the  author  of  Poses:  An  Essay  Drawn  from  the  Model  (Kel- 
ly’s Cove  Press,  2012),  Mr.  Worthington’s  BeauPful Experiments  on  Splashes 
(New  Michigan  Press,  2010),  and  Found  Dharma  Talks  (Missing  Links 
Press,  2013),  and  coauthor,  w'ith  Stanley  Kunitz  and  photographer  Mar- 
nie  Crawford  Samuelson,  oLThe  Wild  Braid:  A Poet  Reflects  on  a Century  in 
the  Garden  (W.  W.  Norton,  2005).  She  teaches  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Institute.  More  can  be  found  at  uvcw. geninelentine.com. 

Eireann  Lorsung  is  the  author  of  Music for  Linding  Planes  By  (Milkweed 
Editions,  2007),  Her  Book  (Milkweed  Editions,  2013),  and  Sweetbriar 
(dancing  girl  press,  2013).  Recent  poems  have  appeared  in  Beloit  Poetry 
Journal,  Burnside  Review,  Colorado  Review,  and  Women ’s  Studies  Quarterly. 
Now'  she  is  at  wc>rk  on  a novel  about  archives  and  earthquakes,  pieces  of 
which  can  be  found  in  Two  Serious  Didies,  DIAGRAM,  and  Bluestem.  She 
edits  mo  and  co-runs  MIEL,  a micropress  (miel-books.com). 

Nancy  K.  Pearson’s  first  collection  of  poems.  Two  Minutes  of  Light  (Peru- 
gia Press,  2008),  won  the  L.  L.  Winship/PEN  New  England  Award.  She 
has  been  published  in  the  Alaska  Quarterly  Review,  Iowa  Review,  Crab 
Orchard  Review,  Gulf  Coast,  and  other  publications,  and  was  awarded 
two  seven-month  fellowships  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Province- 
tow'n.  Pearson  is  a teaching  fellow  and  MFA  Nonfiction  candidate  at 
the  University  of  Houston. 

Alicia  Salvadeo  lives  in  Pittsburgh.  She  is  the  author  of  two  chapbooks. 
Memory  Milk  (Diamond  Wave  Press,  2012)  and  Err  to  Narrow  (Poetry 
Society  of  America,  2014).  Her  poetry  has  appeared  in  the  Portable  Boog 
Reader  7,  Bombay  Gin,  DIALOGIST,  and  DIAGRAM,  among  other  publi- 
cations. More  can  be  found  at  http://aliciasalvadeo.tumblr.com. 

Jean  Valentine  is  the  author  of  eleven  books  of  poetry,  most  recently 
Break,  tbe  Glass,  published  by  Copper  Canyon  Press  in  2010.  She  lives 
m NYC. 

Ronaldo  V.  Wilson,  PhD,  is  the  author  of  Narrative  of  tbe  Life  of  the  Brown 
Boy  and  the  White  Man  (University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  2008),  winner  of 
the  2007  Cave  Canem  Poetry  Prize;  and  author  of  Poems  of  the  Black  Object 
(Futurepoem  Books,  2009),  winner  of  the  Thom  Gunn  Award  and  the 
Asian  American  Literary  Award  in  Poetry  m 2010.  Cofounder  of  the 
Black  Took  Collective,  Wilson  is  also  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Poetry, 
Fiction  and  Literature  in  the  Literature  Department  ot  the  University 
of  California,  Santa  Cruz.  His  latest  books  are  Fartber  Traveler:  Poetry, 
Prvse,  Of/?er  (Counterpath  Press,  2013)  and  Lucy  72,  forthcoming  from 
1913  Press. 
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J.  Michael  Lennon 

NORMAN  r^lAILER'S  BIOGRAPHER 


By  Christopher  Busa 


ORAAAN  MAILER  LIVED  in  many  places,  but  Provincetown 
was  his  lifelong  querencia,  to  refer  to  the  area  in  a bullring 
where  the  bull  retreats  to  regroup  before  another  charge 
at  a waving  red  flag.  Reading  J.  Michael  Lennon’s  mas- 
terful new  biography,  Norman  Mailer:  A Double  Life,  one 
understands  the  importance  of  Provincetown  in  Mailer’s 
imagination.  No  other  place  so  served  some  natal  desire,  perhaps  because 
Mailer  had  a transcendent  experience  as  a writer  when  he  wrote  most  of 
his  first  novel  in  a beach  cottage  in  North  Truro.  He  was  living  with  Bea, 
a woman  to  whom  he  had  mailed  detailed  letters  describing  what  he  saw, 
heard,  and  felt  while  fighting  the  Japanese  on  Luzon,  the  main  island  of  the 
Philippines.  These  long  letters  were  the  notes  for  The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  the 
best  seller  he  published  in  1948  at  age  twenty- five. 
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w 1 iting  life,  Nomian  X l.iiler  ax  oided 
■ i.iplix.  \vt  all  the  w hile  pcrkumed 
in  public  char  he  would  reprise  in 
. - --Cession  of  fortx  -four  books.  Mailer 
ained.  “If  1 wrote  direcch'  about  myself 
. \\  ould  destrox-  mx’  crx  stals.”  Bx’  “crx’stals”  he 
-eenied  to  mean  some  psx  chic  puritx’,  through 
which  he  could  pass  the  beam  of  his  integritx’ 
from  anx'  angle.  He  aimed  his  ideas  at  a target, 
purposeful  and  directional,  but  he  could  not 
aim  directlx’  at  himselt. 

In  the  1970s,  Robert  Lucid,  a distinguished 
professorat  the  Unix  ersitx’  of  Pennsx  lx  ania, 
became  N lailer's  authorized  biographer;  several 
decades  later,  Lennon  agreed  to  edit  Mailer’s 
letters  lor  publication.  Lennon  ex'en  bought 
a condo  in  Prox’incetoxx  n in  1997  to  be  able 
to  xx  ork  more  closelx’  xx  ith  Mailer,  conferring, 
sharing  meals,  and  collaborating  on  exents 
in  xx  hich  they  appeared  together,  such  as  per- 
forming at  Toxx  n Hall  in  a staged  reading  of 
George  Bernard  Shaxx  ’s  Don  Juan  in  Hell  in 
2002.  with  Lennon  as  the  Commodore,  Mailer 
as  Don  Juan,  and  Gore  \’idal  as  the  Dex’il. 

A fexx-  years  before  Mailer  died,  the  Uni- 
xersitx'  of  Texas  at  Austin  purchased  Mailer’s 
papers  for  S2.8  million,  and  Lennon  helped  to 
inx’entorx’  the  enormous  archive.  These  letters 
to  hundreds  of  correspondents  totaled  more  than 
45.000.  \X'hen  Lucid  died  in  2006,  txvo  years  before 
Mailer  died,  Lennon,  hitherto  the  understudy, 
assumed  the  position  of  authorized  biographer, 
granting  him  unfettered  access  to  the  collection, 
noxx-  archix’ed  at  the  Hariy  Ransom  Center  at  the 
Unix’ersitx'  of  Texas.  He  is  likely  the  only  person 
xx  ho  has  read  ex'erx'  letter. 

V'isiting  Provincetown  this  spring,  Lennon  told 
me  that  Mailer  had  about  five  or  six  metaphors  for 
xvhat  he  called  “my  ax'ersion  to  the  epistolaiy  art”: 
“I  just  finished  a marathon  and  now  I have  to  run 
around  the  track  again!”  or  “I  look  out  the  window 
like  a farmer  surrounded  by  flooded  fields.” 

\'et  Mailer’s  letters  are  magnificent  because  he 
could  not  help  but  take  seriously  his  innate  inclina- 
tion to  speak  honestly  with  writers,  family,  friends, 
and,  especially,  young  xx'iiters,  xvho,  like  him,  had 
craved  contact  xxith  inspiring  authors.  “Mailer 
paid  his  highest  tribute  xvhen  he  could  parse  the 
xx'ords,”  Lennon  recounted,  “slapping  the  table  as 
he  read  his  sentences,  making  every  syllable  achieve 
a cadence  as  natural  as  a pulse.  I lis  sentences  pulse 
and  crackle  xvirh  energy.  The  observing  eye  is  mak- 
ing discoveries,  offering  perceptions  of  how  to 
interpret  a scene  just  presented.” 

As  Lennon  prepares  the  letters  for  publication 
next  fall,  he  continues  to  be  inspired  by  the  con- 
tents and  what  they  reveal  about  the  iconic  writer: 
“We  have  the  original  moment  of  inspiration, 
where  he  is  bringing  all  his  intelligence  to  bear  on 
the  act  of  composition.  Many  carbons  have  post- 
scripts on  them.  I don’t  know  any  xvri  ter  who  offers 
more  direct  knowledge  of  his  process  of  composi- 
tion. 1 lis  novels  say  nothing  about  it.  I le  goes  in  a 
nii.m  and  he  comes  out  with  a book.  Ikit  with  the 
letters,  we  are  there  in  his  writing  studio.”  Lennon 
listened  to  the  tapes  in  which  Mailer  dictated  his 
letters.  After  a stack  of  letters  became  sufficiently 


high.  Mailer  would  number  them,  say  one  to  sLxty, 
and  talk  into  a tape  recorder  in  a room  by  himself 
He  would  begin  with  letter  number  one  and  go  on 
for  the  afternoon.  Once  he  forgot  that  he  loathed 
xvriting  letters,  he  began  to  enjoy  it.  Lennon  said  his 
method  xx'as  to  “mutter  and  utter.”  He  xx'ould  hum 
to  activate  his  voice,  say  something  that  struck  him 
as  bland,  revise  the  utterance,  and  then  “he  xvould 
be  off  with  gusto,  having  forgotten  his  distaste  for 
letter  writing.  Then,  xvhen  he  got  it  doxx'n,  he  xvoulcl 
slap  the  table.  You  could  hear  him  slap  the  table. 
Two  hard  slaps.”  Lennon  hopes  to  insert  a CD  of 
three  of  these  dictated  sessions  into  a sleeve  in  the 
published  book. 

Lennon  learned  a great  deal  from  previous 
biographers  of  Mailer—Hilaiy  Mills,  Peter  Manso, 
Carl  Rolly.son,  and  Mary  Dearborn— but  no  ear- 
lier biographer  had  Lennon’s  access  tea  so  many 
sources.  Lennon  had  the  unprecedented  oppor- 
tunity with  this  material  to  integrate  Mailer’s 
life  and  work,  showing  how  Mailer  synthesized 
divergent  energies,  all  the  while  gaining  synergy 
from  the  effort,  as  if  multiple  elements  in  a system 
together  create  a power  greater  than  the  sum  of 
separate  forces.  Mailer’s  xvild  ride  through  life  is 
w’i messed  from  many  perspectives,  and  we  piece 
together  how  Mailer  managed  his  life,  shape-shift- 
ing xvith  protean  ease  through  an  abundance  of 
roles.  Mailer’s  mother’s  father  was  ajewish  scholar 
who  introduced  Mailer  to  the  dialectical  thinking 
of  I lasidim,  which.  Mailer  wrote,  “placed  madne.ss 
next  to  practicality,  illumination  side  by  side  with 
duty,  and  arrogance  in  bed  xvirh  humility.”  Lennon 
comments,  “Larly  and  late.  Mailer  gravitated  to 
incompatihles.” 

Lveryboxly  in  Provincetown  called  him  Nor- 
man. I le  knew  the  names  ofwaiters  and  waitresses 
at  favorite  restaurants-(,’iro  and  Sal’s,  Pront  Street, 
and,  in  his  last  years,  Michael  Shay’s,  which  was 


xvithin  hobbling  distance  as  he  xvalked  with 
his  txx'in  canes  doxvn  the  block  to  have  a plate 
of  oysters  for  lunch  or  as  an  appetizer  before 
one  of  the  many  dinners  he  enjoyed  there. 
Once  the  oysters  xvere  consumed,  Norman 
turned  the  shells  over  to  scrutinize  the  outer 
surfaces,  xx'here  he  could  discern  the  x'isages 
of  craggy  personages,  xx’hich  he  sometimes 
outlined  in  black  xx'ith  his  sharp-pointed  felt 
marker.  His  impulse,  as  alxvays,  xvas  to  seek 
discoveiy  in  found  sources.  Beachcombing, 
he  wtxuld  find  driftwood  in  which  the  scars 
and  missing  knots  gave  evidence  of  its  history 
and  of  fered  proof  that  “form  is  the  physical 
equivalent  of  memory.” 

Norman  spent  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  living  year-round  in  Provincetown. 
Perhaps  he  was  bexvitched  by  a revelation 
that  came  to  him  during  his  first  visit  in 
June  1943,  during  a wartime  blackout.  If 
the  town  was  empty,  “darkness  xvas  large,” 
Mailer  said.  Mailer  had  just  graduated 
from  Harvard  and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Beatrice  Sih^erman,  whom  he  would  later 
marry.  Mailer  xvrites  about  Provincetoxvn  in 
darkness  in  the  introduction  to  Blue  Nights, 
an  album  of  long-exposure  photographs  by 
George  Hirose  taken  at  night,  alloxving  the 
camera  to  see  colors  that  the  human  eye  cannot: 

The  town  was  near  to  deserted,  and  what  I recall 
most  clearly  is  the  darkness  of  the  streets  after 

twilight Each  small  house  I passed  noxv stood 

out  like  a mid-eighteenth-century  abode.  For  an 
hour  or  more  1 was  returned  to  the  past.  It  was  as 
if  a tangible  element  of  those  long-elapsed  years 
had  just  seasoned  my  psyche.  I was  endowed  with 
a close  intimation  of  what  it  might  have  been  like 
to  live  in  New  England  then.  1 had  received  a gift. 

1 now  had  some  living  idea  of  that  colonial  era 
when  the  roots  of  my  countiy  were  first  readying 
themselves  for  a mighty  future. 

Mailer’s  letters  to  Bea  xvere  pn  imaiy  sources  for 
The  Naked  and  the  Dead,  and  Michael  Lennon’s  read- 
ing of  how  the  letters  were  adapted  into  a finished 
novel  shoxvs  a young  man  transforming  himself 
into  a major  xvriter.  Throughout  his  life.  Mailer’s 
letters,  candicJ  xvith  self-dcxubt,  offer  direct  access 
to  his  inner  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Depicted  on  the  book  ctwer  of  A Double  Ufe 
is  a mid-career  photcigraph  of  Norman  taken  by 
his  secretaiy,  Molly  Malone  Cook,  a literaiy'  agent 
and  photographer  xvho  was  also  the  partner  of  the 
celebrated  poet  Maiy  Oliver.  Mailer  and  Cook  had 
a rocky  relationship,  detailed  in  Lennon’s  biogra- 
phy. Cook’s  photograph  caught  Mailer  in  a mood 
saturated  with  emotional  complexity.  Unshaven, 
his  hair  w'ind-tossed,  he  could  be  axvorking  man  at 
dusk,  a coal  miner  or  a fisherman,  xvith  a penetrat- 
ing gaze,  not  overly  friendly  and  looking  unhlink- 
ing  at  the  viewer. 

Lennon  collaboratecJ  with  his  wife,  Donna 
PecJro  Lennon,  to  compile  Norman  Mailer:  Worlds 
and  Days  (200 1 ),  a “bio-bibliography”  chronicling 
Mailer’s  career.  A Rosetta  stone  of  Mailer  studies, 
its  aim  was  to  “nominate,  delineate,  annotate,  and 
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cross-reference  every  significaiir  iitrei- 
i ance  in  print,  as  well  as  the  chief  events  of 
' his  life.”  Lennon’s  research  prepareti  him 
to  write  the  biogiaphy. 

' In  my  inter\’iew  with  Lennon  this 
spiing,  I recei\’ed  a firsthand  account  of 
this  writing  and  publishing  odyssey. 

Christopher  Busa:  Many  years  ago,  you  went 
to  graduate  school  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island  and  contemplated  doingyourPhD  on 
Norman  Mailei-. 

J.  Michael  Lennon:  My  original  plan 
in  1970  w'as  to  write  my  dissertation 
on  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  specifically 
on  his  aesthetic  use  of  indeterminacy  in 
The  Scarlet  Letter— was  that  a red  A in  the 
sky  at  sunset,  or  just  an  unusual  wisp  of 
clouds?  Checking  dissertation  abstracts, 

I learned  that  soniebcidy  else  had  already 
addressed  my  theme  on  Hawthorne.  My 
advisor  asked,  “What  else  do  yoti  have  in 
mind?”  I said,  Norman  Mailer.  Then  he 
sputtered,  “You  can’t!  He’s  alive!”  I went 
down  the  hall  to  Dr.  Nancy  Potter’s  office. 

A feminist  and  short-story  writer,  she  had 
liked  my  paper  on  Mailer’s  moon-shot 
book  in  her  class  on  American  nonfiction. 

She  agreed  to  direct  the  dissertation.  I am 
dedicating  the  letters  edition  to  her. 

I wrote  to  Mailer  in  December  1971,  shortly 
after  he  had  appeared  on  The  Dick  CavettShou'  with 
Gore  Vidal,  an  emotional  confrontation  in  which 
Vidal  provoked  Mailer  so  he  could  say,  “Now  I see 
what  is  bothering  you.”  I e.xplained  my  ideas  to 
Mailer  and  how  I intended  to  write  about  his  plan 
to  “build  a radical  bridge  from  Marx  to  Freud,” 
that  is,  from  the  interior  world  of  dreams,  obses- 
sions, and  fears,  to  the  public  world  of  production, 
consumption,  and  added  value.  1 wanted  to  build 
a critical  bridge  between  Mailer’s  fiction  and  non- 
fiction, showing  their  deep  kinship  and  exploring 
the  reasons  for  the  shift.  Mailer  said,  “I  started  as 
one  kind  of  a writer,  and  then  I became  another 
kind.”  The  why  and  how  and  implications  of  that 
statement  would  be  my  thesis:  “A  Radical  Bridge: 
Mailer’s  Narrative  Art.”  That  resulted  in  three  hun- 
dred pages,  mostly  overwritten. 

In  1972, 1 found  a job  at  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, Springfield,  before  I had  written  a word  of  it. 
1 began  writing  it  in  fall  of  1972,  when  Mailer  came 
to  Illinois  on  the  book  tour  for  St.  George  and  the 
Godfather.  We  had  exchanged  a few  letters.  We  met, 
talked,  drank,  and  hit  it  off  He  invited  us  to  visit 
him  in  the  summer  in  Maine  and  P-town.  We  did, 
Donna  and  I and  the  three  boys.  I wrote  and  taught 
and  finished  the  dissertation.  In  2000,  Donna 
and  I published  Norman  Mailer:  Works  and  Days: 
a bio-bibliography  that  ends  in  1998.  I want  to 
update  it.  For  example,  for  writing  the  biography, 
I prepared  a ten-page  document  I called  the  “Resi- 
dencies of  Norman  Mailer,”  dating  from  when  he 
was  in  the  service.  He  lived  in  ten  different  places  in 
New  York.  He  lived  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  California.  I include  dates  he  buys  houses  in 
Provincetown,  when  the  children  were  born,  and 


when  he  married.  The  plan  is  to  add  those  parts  to 
Works  atid  Days  and  bring  it  up  to  the  end. 

CB:  Before  your  biography  appeared,  you  published  a 
number  of  Mailer’s  letters  in  journals. 

JML:  We  published  political  letters  in  the  New  York 
Review  of  Books,  literary  letters  in  the  New  Yorker, 
and  show-biz  stuff  in  Playboy.  Overall,  srxty-six 
letters.  The  edition  coming  out  in  the  fall  has  716 
letters.  We  will  use  only  about  half  of  the  sixty-sLx 
letters  already  published. 

CB:  I recall  a conversation  I had  with  Norman  many 
years  ago.  I had  read  Freud,  who  spoke  of  how  a man 
loved  by  his  mother  will  always  retain  the  power  of  a 
conqueror,  and  I asked  Norman  how  this  applied  to 
him,  hotv  he  determined  to  challenge  the  world.  Fie  said 
he  had  to.  He  possessed  an  innate  self-confidence,  knew 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  did  it.  He  never  suffered fivm 
writer’s  block.  Even  when  he  experienced  tremendous 
guilt,  such  as  his  guilt  over  Jack  Abbott  or  the  stabbing 
of  his  wife,  he  never  suffered  the  crippling  anxiety  that 
accompanies  the  guilt  of many  othei's  who  are  overcome 
by  shame  and  humiliation. 

JML:  One  of  the  reasons  he  didn’t  is  that  his 
mother  gave  him  a sense  of  his  intellectual  and 
artistic  mission.  She  was  a well-read  person.  She 
read  Tolstoy  in  high  school,  Anna  Karenina,  took 
Latin,  had  courses  in  Shakespeare.  She  went  to 
plays.  Fan  Mailer  was  very  intelligent.  She  gave 
Norman  his  sense  of  mission  and  urged  him  to  feel 
a fealty  to  his  own  genius.  He  forged  ahead  through 
all  kinds  of  difficulties.  It  was  his  habit— through 
the  stabbing,  not  paying  enough  attention  to  his 


children.  A constant  goatl,  a force  that 
lifted  and  buoyed  him,  enabled  him  to 
continue,  (iiven  this  gift,  he  felt  he  owed 
it  to  himself  and  the  vv'orld.  I lis  career 
was  everything.  Btit  there  were  always 
counterweights,  guilt,  the  need  to  be  an 
observer,  which  forced  him  to  listen.  I le 
could  be  a great  listener  when  he  wanted 
to  be,  listening  to  how  people  spoke.  A 
terrific  obseiwer.  In  the  book,  I quote  him 
as  saying  that  a novelist  has  to  have  an 
eye  like  a pair  of  tweezers,  always  grasping 
significant  detail.  When  a novelist  turns 
into  a moralist,  he  lo.ses  it.  The  moralist 
has  to  be  balanced  with  the  obsen'er.  One 
thing  always  enabled  the  other. 

I lis  mother  infused  him  with  the  sense 
that  there  was  nothing  he  could  not  do, 
that  he  would  be  a great  man.  But  he 
always  understood  that  to  be  a great  man, 
he  had  to  remain  open  to  new  experience, 
to  new  people,  his  eyes  alert  to  unforeseen 
nuance.  Till  the  day  he  died,  he  remained 
immensely  curious  about  other  people.  In 
the  hospital,  he  gave  a nurse  the  assign- 
ment to  write  about  a weekend  with  her 
boyfriend;  on  Monday,  he  gave  her  a cri- 
tique. To  contrast  with  the  mother.  Mail- 
er’s father,  Barney,  an  accountant,  was  a 
compulsive  gambler,  and  became  a model 
for  the  writer  to  calculate  risks. 

CB:  I saw  the  tendency  in  Norman  to  measure  the  pros 
against  the  cons,  offeiinga  balance  sheet. 

JML:  He  was  driv'en  by  three  forces.  One  was  con- 
stant financial  pressure.  Two,  a sense  of  mission 
from  his  mother,  whose  own  father  was  a Jewish 
scholar  who  introduced  Mailer  to  the  dialectical 
thinking  of  Hasidim.  The  third  force  was  the  sense 
of  adventure  he  picked  up  from  his  father.  He 
had  the  example  of  the  writers  he  admired:  Bal- 
zac, Stendhal,  Simenon,  French  writers.  Dickens, 
Dostoyevsky,  Malraux,  Hemingu'ay.  All  of  these 
writers  had  decided  that  their  lives  were  going  to 
be  devoted  to  an  art  that  was  ennobling. 

CB:  When  you  say  ennobling,  I think  of  Mailer’s 
reli^osity,  freshly  assessed  in  your  book-length  conver- 
sation On  God:  An  Uncommon  Conversation.  7 
could  only  understand  Mailer’s  passion  for  belief when 
I heard  him  say,  shortly  afier  his  last  novel,  The  Castle 
in  the  Forest,  was  published,  “Our  existence  is  easier 
to  comprehend  if  we  posit  a creator.  ” I think  some  of 
the  alienation  that  Mailer  saw  in  French  existentialism 
comes  from  an  atheistic  attitude  and  lack  of  belief  in 
these  fundamental  fairy  tales.  Human  culture  seems 
to  express  a psycholo^cal  need  for  stories  about  who 
made  us  and  why. 

JML:  I pushed  Norman  on  this  in  On  God.  The 
God  he  created  was  a God  he  certainly  needed,  a 
God  of  imperfection.  It’s  fortuitous.  It  fit  into  his 
vision  of  life.  Why  injustices?  The  Holocaust  was 
pivotal:  God  did  not  have  the  power  to  stop  it. 
God  allowed  his  chosen  people  to  go  up  in  flames, 
half  of  them  in  existence.  Mailer,  who  had  toured 
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. in  Bosron  after  a tornble  fire  at  a night- 
. ■ i \’ei.'anut  Cirove,  later  went  to  \ ie\v  gas 
-ei  s in  Wizi  camps. 

■ ■ ■-  \-n-»hm's  interests  tens  how  to  uti- 
- / s,‘, --.=>-  of  consciousness  in  his  writing. 

■v;  e'-'  }!cnted  with  nhirijunnu,  which  he  called 
" trl’en  writing  "i.ipton  s Journal,  "a  sti'eani-of- 
- :;<oioiiS,wss  duannent  that  is  surpr'isingly  cohei-ent 
'c  the  tirsi  use  h\  Mailer  of  the  third-person  per- 
Sfii.i  he  u oidd  emplov  in  The  Annies  of  the  Night. 
Thi  -;nl\  altered  state  he  abhon-ed  was  meditation, 
.rnd  /■.  especially  did  not  seek  to  conquer  desire.  1 
began  to  understand  Norman 's  interest  in  theater 
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as  an  extension  oj'novel  writing  with  its  scene-by- 
scene depictions  of  the  stages  of a nan-ative.  Not  that 
he  himself  was  a good  actor!  When  I first  heard  his 
Te.xas  accent,  I laughed  at  the  parody  but  was  charmed 
by  his  willingness  to  try.  His  duty  as  a novelist  was  to 
leap  into  the  voice  of  the  other.  He  made  Bob  Dole 
come  alive  by  speaking  in  telegraph  prose,  and,  on  the 
page.  Mailer ’s  prose  simulates  a convincing  echo  of  the 
other.  He  prepared  by  practicing  alternative  mindful- 
ness, much  as  an  astronaut  has  to  prepare  on  earth  for 
weightlessness  in  space. 

JML:  Y bu  put  your  finger  right  on  it.  It  was  sts 
important  to  him  to  try  on  those  different  hats. 
E\’en  w'hen  he  was  trying  them  on,  he  heliev'ed  in 
the  possibilit}'  of  true  identification.  He  would  say 
that  The  Deer  Park,  his  play  derived  from  his  novel, 
was  going  to  be  as  great  as  Long  Day ’s Journey  into 
Night  or  Death  of  a Salesman  or  The  Little  Foxes— he 
con\'inced  himself!  We  can  call  it  delusional,  but 
every  one  of  his  activities,  including  the  movies 
that  he  took  on,  he  believed  in  with  intensity. 
He  developed  a desire  to  go  to  Mexico  and  buy 
a big  piece  of  land  where  all  the  Mailers  would 
congregate.  They’d  have  a pottery  stucho,  painting 
studio,  writing  studio,  a playhouse— all  would 
live  there  and  work  on  individual  pursuits.  He 
said,  “That’s  how  I’m  going  to  spend  my  reclining 
years,  giving  advice.” 

CB:  It  was  in  Mailer’s  reclining  years  that  efforts  by 
others  were  made  to  secure  his  legacy:  the  Norman 
Mailer  Society  was  formed;  the  Mailer  Review  began 
publishing  an  annual  issue.  And  Larry  Schiller  and 
Notrts  Church  were  cofounders  of  the  Mailer  Center. 
Presently,  there  are  negotiations  concerning  whether  the 
house  can  be  used  as  a base  for  the  Center,  and  Schiller 
has  taken  his  fellowship prognm  to  venues  where  Mailer 
had  strong  ties,  beginning  in  Nonnan 's  brownstone  in 
Brooklyn,  with  its  famed  literaty  neighborhood,  and 
this  year  going  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  Mailer  and 
Schilla'  researched  The  Executioner’s  Song.  Your 
biography  absorbs  so  much  of  the  extended  impact  of 
Mailer’s  career  that  it  is  clear  your  PhD  dissertation 
was  only  a prologue  to  the  biography. 

JML:  I became  reacJy.  I couldn’t  have  written  it 
thirty  years  ago.  The  verve  had  to  mount.  1 had  to 
tiy  to  make  the  writing  become  transparent.  But 
1 was  writing  in  a way  I had  never  written  before. 
Lariy  taught  Norman  how  to  go  more  deeply  into 
mteiwiews.  Larry  wanted  to  know  details  that  the 
person  had  forgotten,  whereas  Norman  often  went 
in  with  the  idea  that  he  knew  what  he  was  seeking. 
Larry’s  technique  was  to  get  them  talking  about 
themselves.  Everybody  has  their  own  story,  but 
only  a few  want  to  listen.  Larry  listened.  Norman 
said  it  was  like  sattirarion  bombing,  when  you  go  in 
the  day  after,  and  people  come  out  of  their  houses, 
blurring  out  their  stories. 

CB:  An  arc  of  destiny,  plottinga  trajectory  overtime,  is 
the  calculus  Mailer  uses  in  ( ieneral  Cummings ’s  strat- 
egy in  Naked  to  surmount  the  mountain.  In  his  book 
on  the  moon  shot.  Mailer’s  background  in  engineering 
and  trigonometiy  supplied  him  with  expertise  in  how  to 
compare  a plan  with  the  consequences  of  an  existential 


encounter.  You  were  a gunner  in  the  navy  and  had  to 
go  through  the  same  training  as  Mailer,  who  was  a fire 
conti'ol  technician.  You  both  had  to  learn  to  use  the  same 
guns.  Your  intimacy  with  Norman  has  an  antecedent 
with  that  of  Boswell  and  Johnson,  the  standard  classic 
of  affiliation  ofbiognpher  with  subject. 

JML:  I 'm  a great  fan  of  Boswell’s  dedication— 
the  idea  of  being  close  to  a writer  and  seeing  the 
writer  in  different  situations.  I was  doing  that  for 
many  years  without  thinking  about  it.  1 would 
write  down  what  was  said.  The  last  three  years  of 
his  life,  when  v\'e  were  living  full-time  in  Provinc- 
etown, 1 saw  him  almost  every  day.  Boswell  said 
that  if  you  really  want  to  understand  someone, 
you  have  to  eat  ancH  drink  with  him.  Johnson 
agreed.  I had  hundreds  of  meals  with  Norman. 
We  enjoyed  Elaine’s  when  Woody  Allen’s  table 
guarded  the  bathroom.  When  he  read  the  intro- 
duction to  the  1986  collection  I edited,  Critical 
Essays  on  Norman  Mailer,  he  asked  me  to  be  one 
csf  his  literary  executors.  1 felt  something  in  my 
life  change.  At  that  time,  I was  one  of  many  peo- 
ple who  were  involved  with  his  life— John  W. 
Aldridge,  Richard  Poirier,  Robert  Lucici,  formi- 
dable peciple.  I was  more  obscure. 

CB:  You  use  the  word  spelunking  in  the  biography— a 
term  that  refers  to  exploring  caves— to  describe  your 
process  of  subterranean  discovery.  The  word  connects 
with  primitive  man  in  the  caves  ofLascaux,  and  I think 
of  how  the  initial  burst  of  creative  expression  tends  to  be 
more  profound  than  later  refinements.  Do  you  see  an 
affinity  to  this  rush  of  creativity  in  his  work? 

JML:  Mailer  needed  the  frenetic  energy  of  New 
York  City,  which  would  become  too  much,  over- 
whelming; he  found  he  couldn’t  work,  became 
distracted,  and  had  to  retreat.  Provincetown  was  a 
most  important  retreat.  It  was  filled  with  creative 
people,  also  filled  with  the  working  Portuguese, 
whom  he  said  had  a “tropism  for  the  real.”  He  was 
111  Maine,  Connecticut;  he  was  in  Bucks  County, 
north  of  Philadelphia,  for  six  months.  He  lived 
in  rural  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  Maine 
was  his  second-most  important  retreat.  Plus,  he 
craved  the  ocean.  He  was  a water  person  who 
loved  to  snorkel.  He  wanted  to  die  here.  In  his 
last  hours,  he  implored  Donna  anti  me  to  take 
him  out  of  the  hospital.  Through  a hole  in  his 
throat,  where  the  doctors  had  inserted  a tube,  he 
kept  trying  to  say  something.  Finally,  he  scribbled 
on  a piece  of  paper:  “P-town!”  He  pushed  it  at  me. 
He  pointed  at  me.  Twice,  he  thumped  his  chest: 
“Take  me  to  P-town!” 

CB:  And,  indeed,  Norman  was  buried  in  Provincetown. 

L 
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Norman  and  Gore 

VIGNETTES  OF  A ROCKY  FRIENDSHIP,  1952-2002 


Reprinted  from  J.  Michael  Lennon’s  Norman  Mailer  A Double  Life,  the  autliorized  hiograpliy, 
wirh  permission  of  the  publisher,  Simon  & Schuster.  Text  in  italics  has  been  added  by  the  author. 


Norman  Mailer  and  Gore  Vidal  intersected  regularly 
over  their  longlives,  not  only  because  they  were  East  Coast 
novelists  ofthe  same  generation,  but  also  because  they  were 
gregarious,  ambitious,  ornery,  and  permanently  critical 
ofthe  imperialistic  streak  in  American  foreign  policy.  The 
two  met  in  1 952  at  the  apartment  of  Millie  Brower,  a 
friend  of  both  men,  on  East  27th  Street  In  slightly  different 
ways,  they  both  recalled  that  at  their  first  meeting  Vidal 
was  eager  to  know  at  what  age  Mailer’s  grandparents  had 
died.  Mailer  said  around  seventy.  VicLil  announced  that  his 
grandparents  had  died  at  a much  older  age  and,  therefore, 
he  told  Mailer,  “Eve  got  you.  ” He  went  on,  saying  that  the 
one  who  lived  the  longest  would  have  the  best  purchase  on 
literary  fame.  Brower  remembered  that  Mailer  told  her 
that  VicLil  was  gornisht,  the  Yiddish  word  for  “nothing.  ” 
Accordingto  Vidal,  years  later  Mailer  told  him  that  when 
they  first  met  he  thought  Vidal  was  the  devil.  Mailer  appar- 
ently remembered  what  he  had  said,  because,  in  2002, 
Mailer  directed  Vidal  in  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  Don 
Juan  in  Hell.  Mailer  was  Don  Juan,  and  Vidal,  wearing 
a wine-red  vest,  played  the  Devil  and  stole  the  show. 


Gore  Vidal’s  review  of  Advertisements  for  Myself, 
which  appeared  earlier  that  year,  focused  on  Mail- 
er’s burgeoning  ambition.  Writing  in  The  Nation, 
Vidal  discussed  in  a collegial  way  Mailer’s  achieve- 
ments as  a writer— he  especially  admired  Barbary 
Shore— cend  praised  his  “honorable”  efforts  to  vex 
the  “Great  Golfer,”  Eisenhower.  He  called  Mailer 
“a  Bolingbroke,  a born  usurper.  He  will  raise  an 
army  anywhere,  live  off  the  country  as  best  he  can, 
helped  by  a devoted  underground,  even  assisted 
at  brief  moments  by  rival  claimants  like  myself” 
Vidal  had  some  criticisms,  of  course.  Pointing  to 
the  barrier  erected  by  Flaubert  between  his  pri- 
vate woes  and  public  face,  he  suggested  that  Mailet 
needed  such  a wall;  writers  “create  not  arguments 
but  worlds,”  and  Mailer  “is  a born  cocktail-party 
orator”  whose  prose  sometimes  shifted  into  “a 
swelling,  throbbing  rhetoric  which  is  not  easy  to 
read.”  As  far  as  Mailer’s  “preoccupation  with  actual 
political  power”  was  concerned,  Vidal  called  it  a 
waste  of  time  in  that  the  possibility  of  “the  Amer- 
ican president,  any  American  president,  reading  a 
work  by  a serious  contemporary  American  writer” 
was  unimaginable.  Within  a year.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  prove  Vidal  wrong. 

Vidal’s  most  insightful  comment  concerned 
Mailer’s  sense  of  mission,  which  Vidal  was  among 
the  first  to  perceive  clearly;  “His  drive  seems  to  be 


toward  power  of  a religio-political  kind.  He  is  a 
messiah  without  real  hope  of  paradise  on  earth 
or  in  heaven,  and  with  no  precise  mission  except 
that  dictated  by  his  ever-changing  temperament. 
I am  not  sure  that  he  should  be  a novelist  at  all,  or 
even  a writer,  despite  formidable  gifts.”  Vidal  found 
all  these  tendencies  to  be  “very  dangerous”  for  “an 
artist  not  yet  full  grown.”  Mailer  read  the  review 
and  wrote  a letter  with  some  mild  rejoinders  to  The 
Nation,  but  Vidal’s  analysis  was  prescient.  Eight 
months  later.  Mailer  would  be  ready  to  abandon 
his  literary  career  and  become  a full-time  politician. 


Mailer  stabbed  his  wife  with  a penknife  in  November 
1960,  nicking  the  lining  of  'her  heart.  She  recovered  after 
major  surgery.  He  spent  seventeen  days  under  observation 
at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  Manhattan,  and  after  his  release 
was  convicted  of  assault  and  gven  a suspended  sentence 
and  three  years’ prvbation. 

With  few  exceptions,  [Mailer]  lived  quietly 
during  the  first  few  months  of  1961.  Friends  and 
family  rallied  around  him.  A letter  appeared  in  Time 
shortly  after  he  was  released  in  response  to  the  mag- 
azine’s conclusion  that  Mailer’s  critical  reputation 
had  declined  since  Naked  and  the  Dead.  Signed  by 
eight  writers— Baldwin,  Jason  Epstein,  Heilman, 
Kazin,  Robert  Lowell,  Podhoretz,  Lionel  Trilling, 
and  William  Phillips— the  letter  said  that  Time’s 
recent  estimate  of  Mailer  needed  “correction.”  His 
“work  is  of  continuing  brilliance  and  significance.” 
Vidal  did  not  sign  the  letter,  but  he  did  reach  out, 
inviting  him  and  Adele  to  Edgewater,  his  home  on 
the  Hudson  River  a hundred  miles  north  of  New 
York.  Mailer,  who  was  awaiting  trial  at  the  time, 
never  forgot  the  gesture,  calling  it  “a  fine  thing  to 
do  at  that  point  because  it  was  his  way  ol  saying, 
Tm  not  afraid  of  you,  you’re  first  a literary  man  and 
second  someone  who  got  into  criminal  trouble,’ 
and  that  was  bold  and  decent.  If  our  relations  had 
stayed  that  way,  we’d  be  dear  friends  today.” 


At  the  beginning  of  November,  a copy  of  Women ’s 
Wear  Daily  containing  a profile  of  Vidal  came  his 
way.  Amidst  a stream  of  remarks,  Vidal  noted  that 
he  was  in  unison  with  the  Women’s  Liberation 
Movement  on  the  lack  of  substantial  difference 
between  the  sexes.  He  was  different  in  this  regard. 


he  continued,  from  his  colleague  Norman  Mailer, 
who  “often  sounds  like  the  deranged  commander 
of  an  American  Legion  post,  particularly  about 
women,  whom  he  doesn’t  like  very  much.  I le  has 
made  politics  out  of  sex.”  Vidal  himself,  as  he 
explained,  held  that  everyone  is  bisexual,  although 
“not  everyone  practices  it.”  Mailer  read  this  as  an 
endorsement  of  unisex,  which  he  considered  an 
abomination.  He  sent  a letter  to  the  paper  a week 
later  saying  that  Vidal’s  comments  should  be  seen 
in  the  light  of  some  statistical  ev'idence;  “marriages, 
Vidal-0,  Mailer-4;  children,  Vidal-0,  Mailer-6; 
daughters,  Vidal-0,  Mailer-4.”  While  these  figures 
were  not  conclusive,  he  continued,  one  might 
conclude  that  “Gore  neither  wed  nor  bothered 
to  sire  because  he  put  womankind  in  such  high 
regard  that  he  did  not  wish  to  injure  their  render 
flesh  with  his  sharp  tongue.”  The  exchange  was 
the  beginning  of  a small  war  between  the  two  that 
went  on  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 


In  ajuly  197 1 review  of  Patriarchal  Attitudes  by  Eva 
Figes,  Vidal  linked  Mailer  with  Henry  Miller  and 
Charles  Manson,  who  had  recently  been  convicted 
of  masterminding  the  murders  of  nine  people  in 
California,  including  pregnant  actress  Sharon 
Tate.  Vidal’s  stated  contention  was  that  men  hate 
women,  and  the  three  named  men  are  emblematic 
of  this  loathing:  “The  Miller-Mailer-Manson  man 
(or  M3  for  short)  has  been  conditioned  to  think 
of  women  as,  at  best,  breeders  of  sons;  at  worst, 
objects  to  be  poked,  humiliated,  killed.”  Dunng  the 
Puritan  era,  “M3  was  born,  migrated  to  America, 
killed  Indians,  enslaved  blacks,  conned  women.” 
In  an  inteiwiew  the  year  before,  Vidal  had  called 
Mailer  a “deranged”  American  Legion  commander; 
now  he  likened  him  to  a “VFW  commander  in 
heartland  America”  who  sees  women  “as  a crea- 
ture to  be  used  for  breeding.”  Mailer  seethed;  he 
said  he  felt  something  blow  in  his  brain.  Instead 
of  attempting  tc>  show  that  there  were  “startling 
and  frightening  similarities”  between  Mailer  and 
Manson,  he  said,  Vidal  spoke  of  M3  as  if  it  were  an 
established  fact.  Mailer  looked  forward  to  engag- 
ing his  erstwhile  friend. 


His  other  moment  m the  public  eye  was  his 
public  debate  with  Gore  Vidal  on  The  Dick  Cavett 
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liC  Divember  1,  1971.  program  was 
.•SI  memorable  rele\  ision  appearance, 

■■  ;har  challenged  the  rules  of  the  talk 
- Appearing  with  him  and  \’idal  was 
'anet  Flanner.  the  Ae/r  Yorker's  longtime 
Pans  correspondent,  who  was  se\  enn  -nine 
at  the  time.  Before  the  show.  Mailer  had  had 
se\  eral  drinks  at  a publication  parp'  and  was 
well  oiled  as  he  w aited  in  the  Green  Room. 
\‘idal  cares.sed  the  back  of  Mailer's  neck  and 
got  a slap  to  the  cheek,  which  X'idal  returned. 
Then  Mailer  head-biitted  him  “between  half 
and  three-quarter  throttle,”  after  which  Vidal 
called  him  craz)’  and  left  the  room.  Mailer 
came  on  stage  aftet  X'idal  and  Flanner.  Cavett 
described  his  entrance;  “His  hands  were  fists 
and  carried  high,  and  he  had  the  tousled 
look  of  ha\'ing  \’isited  a fa\’orite  bar  or  two 
en  route.  His  suit  was  dishex'eled,  his  bow 
to  Miss  Flanner  courth’,  and  his  refusal  to 
shake  X'idal's  e.xtended  hand  caused  a mur- 
muring in  the  audience."  Mailer’s  plan  was 
to  confront  X'idal  about  the  review,  bur  he 
undercut  himself  by  passing  a copy  ot  the 
magazine  to  X’idal  and  ordering  him  to  “read 
what  \’ou  wrote.”  X’idal  demurred,  and  then 
Flanner  leaned  over  to  whisper  something  to 
him.  Mailer  ccamplamed  about  this  breach 
of  decorum. 

MAILER;  Hey,  Miss  Flanner,  are  you  workin’  as 
the  reteree  or  as  Mr.  X'idal's  manager?  [laughter] 

I'm  perfectly  willing  to  accept  you  in  either  role 
. . . my  mind  is  fragile,  and  I find  it  very  hard  to 
think,  and  if  you're  muttenng  in  the  background, 
ifs  difFicult. 

FLANNER;  I made  only  the  slightest  mutter, 
[laughter]  X'ou  must  be  vep'  easily  put  off  center. 
MAILER  It's  tme,  you  made  only  the  slightest 
mutter. 

FLANNER  A tiny  mutter. 

MAILER  X’es,  yes,  but  I listen  to  you  spellbound. 
PLANNER;  I won’t  bother  you  anymore, 
[laughter] 

Mailer  reported  later,  according  to  Cavett,  that 
after  this  exchange  “he  began  to  wonder  whether 
anything  he  did  was  going  to  work,  and  that  he 
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made  a small  vow  never  to  drink  again  before  going 
on  TV.” 

Louis  Menand  summed  up  the  situation  at 
this  [uncture;  “Mailer  was  entitled  to  think  that 
he  had  wrestled  with  the  questions  raised  by  the 
women’s  movement  honorably,  and  that  Vidal  was 
high-handedly  slandering  him;  but  he  was  unable, 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  had  entered  the  ring, 
to  lay  a glove  on  his  opponent.  Vidal  feigned  per- 
plexity at  Mailer’s  distress,  joined  forces  with  Flan- 
ner (who  clearly  found  him  tivsgentil),  anci  macie 
Mailer  look  ridiculous  the  way  a cat  makes  a ciog 
look  ridiculous.”  At  this  point.  Mailer  went  after 
Cavett. 

MAILER  Why  don’t  you  look  at  your  question 
sheet  and  ask  a question? 

(CAVETT:  Why  don’t  you  told  it  five  ways  and 
put  It  where  the  moon  don’t  sltine.  [F’ollowing 
this  exchange,  wild,  sustained  laughter.  Mailer, 
eager  to  reply,  can  only  stab  the  air  with  his  finger 
until  It  subsides.] 

MAILER;  Mr.  (Cavett,  on  your  word  ofhonor,  did 
you  just  make  that  up,  or  have  you  had  it  canned 
for  years,  and  yctu  were  waiting  for  the  best  mo- 
ment to  use  it? 

( CAVE'ET:  I have  to  tell  you  a quote  Irom  Tolstcty? 

] Mailer  turns  his  chair. away  from  the  others  .and 
to  the  audience.] 

MAIHCR:  Are  you  all  really,  truly  idiots  or  is  it  me? 

]A  chorus  replies,  (You!)  Then  applause.] 

'Fhe  rules  of  t.alk  shows  at  that  rime  were  as 
strict  as  the  codes  of  a Cistercian  monasteiy,  and 


as  the  television  audience  watched  in  amaze- 
ment, Mailer  flouted  them,  pushing  the  genre 
in  a new  direction.  He  assumes,  or  tries  to 
assume,  the  host’s  position  as  moderator, 
punctures  the  format’s  drawing-room  civil- 
ity, brings  in  priv'ate  cjuarrels,  and  roundly 
insults  the  other  guests.  “Finally,”  as  one  tele- 
vision historian  has  pointed  out,  “Mailer  also 
challenges  the  studio  audience.  He  refuses 
to  let  It  play  its  role  as  an  invisible  surrogate 
for  the  audience  at  home,  an  unequestioned 
presence  and  responsive  but  essentially  silent 
chorus  to  the  t.alk  on  the  stage.  Mailer  forces 
the  audience  to  articulate  its  own  position.” 
He  was  booed  intTire  than  once. 

Writing  to  a friend  a few  weeks  after  the 
show.  Mailer  said  that  he  had  “never  received 
so  many  letters  on  any  single  thing  in  my  life, 
and  well-written  or  pretty  poorly,  sympathetic 
or  critical,  what  gets  me  is  that  they  are  pene- 
trating.” As  one  correspondent  wrote  to  him: 
“The  studio  audience  was  not  aware  (mon- 
itors notwithstanding)  of  the  stark  terror 
in  Vidal’s  eye  anci  your  own  basilisk  glance. 
And,  if  they  had  read  his  article  m The  New 
York  Review  they  would  have  noted  his  woeful 
sense  of  wrong-doing.”  Mailer  said  he  had 
been  charged  up  that  night  “to  meet  any  one 
ot  ten  people  (like  Germaine  Greer,  you  know, 
who  has  been  putting  ice-picks  in  my  wax  doll 
all  summer)  and  Gore  happened  to  be  the 
one;  but  I think  1 would  have  commenced  an 
ulcer  in  my  stomach  that  night  if  1 had  found 
myself  on  the  show  playing  ping-pong  with  Gore.” 
Television  critics,  for  the  most  part,  raved  about  the 
show.  The  New  York  Porf  critic  said  the  program  was 
“the  kind  of  plain-spoken  talk-show  that  all  three 
networks  should  be  carrying,  free  of  the  incessant 
stars  plugging  plays  and  movies  and  records  with 
inconsequential  small-talk.  Call  the  Cavett  show 
with  Vidal  and  Mailer  nothing  less  than  honest.” 
Mailer  wouldn’t  see  Vidal  again  until  1977. 


One  of  the  last  of  Gordon  Lish’s  accomplish- 
ments as  a fiction  editor  at  Esquire  {1969-76)  was 
to  convince  Mailer  to  write  a piece  on  television, 
“Of  a Small  and  Modest  Malignancy,  XVicked  and 
Bristling  with  Dots.”  The  essay  sorted  through 
Mailer’s  experiences  on  programs  going  back  to 
Mike  XVallace’s  Night  Beat  in  the  late  1 950s.  Mailer’s 
fight  with  Vidal  on  the  Cavett  show  is  the  mem- 
oir’s focal  point,  although  Mailer  also  discusses 
a number  of  other  programs.  Esquire  was  on  the 
newsstancHs  in  mid-October  1977,  about  a week 
before  M.ailer  attended  a dinner  party  tor  visiting 
British  publisher  George  XVeidenfeld,  the  publisher 
of  six  of  his  books.  Jason  Epstein,  editoiTal  director 
at  Random  I louse,  asked  ifVidal,  one  of  the  firm’s 
authors,  and  his  partner,  1 loward  Austen,  could 
join  them  after  dinner,  and  the  hostess,  journalist 
and  biographer  Lally  XVeymouth,  said  of  course. 

In  her  column  describing  the  party,  Liz  Smith 
called  it  “one  of  the  grandest  private  parties  ever 
tossed  in  Manhattan.”  XVeymouth,  the  daughter 
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im'ited  about  two  dozen  foi'  dinner  at  her  bast 
72nd  Street  apartment,  and  fift)’  for  drinks  after- 
ward. I ler  mother  came,  and  some  good  friends: 
C]BS  board  chairman  W'illiam  Paley;  Jacc]iieline 
Onassis,  accompanied  by  architect  John  VC'arnecke; 
Pete  Hamill;  Barbara  Walters;  Clay  Felker  and  liis 
date,  Gail  Sheehy;  and  lawyer-literary  agent  Mort 
Janklow.  Rose  and  Bill  Styron  w'ere  there,  as  were 
Lillian  Heilman  and  Susan  Sontag.  Governor  Jeny 
Brown  of  California  came,  as  did  some  West  Coast 
film  people,  including  producer  Sam  Spiegel.  Brit- 
ish ambassador  Peter  jay,  a friend  of  Weidenteld’s, 
was  also  present. 

Before  dinner,  Mrs.  Onassis  asked  Mailer  some 
questions  about  fighting,  according  to  Warnecke. 
“Norman,  who  has  a theory  about  everything, 
began  to  expound  on  the  subject.  He  said,  ‘You 
must  keep  ice-cool.’  ” After  dinner  Vidal  arrived  as 
the  guests  were  talking  and  drinking  in  the  crowded 
living  room.  Mailer  was  in  the  kitchen,  again  in 
conversation  wath  Onassis,  w'hen  Norris  told  him 
ofVidal’s  arrival.  He  went  immediately  to  the  living 
room  and  as  soon  as  he  saw' Vidal,  Janklow  said,  “he 
charged.”  Mailer  told  a Washinffon  Post  reporter  that 
he  had  “been  looking  for  Gore  for  six  years  and  last 
night  I finally  found  him.  When  I saw'  Gore,  1 just 
felt  like  butting  him  in  the  head,  so  I cJid.”  Accounts 
vary,  but  it  seems  that  Mailer  threw  a gin-and-tonic 
in  Vidal’s  face  and  bounced  the  glass  off  his  head. 
Mailer  didn’t  remember  throwing  a punch,  but 
Vidal  later  told  columnist  Liz  Smith,  “Then  came 
the  tiny  fist!”Janklow,  who  was  talking  to  Hamill 
and  Felker,  said  that  Vidal  “just  stood  there  kind 
of  frozen.”  Then  they  scuffled,  with  Vidal  grabbing 
Mailer’s  lapels,  and  Mailer  gripping  Vidal’s  arm 
so  tightly  that  bruise  marks  remained  for  weeks. 
About  this  time,  the  hostess  walked  in  from  the 
kitchen,  unhappy  to  see  a fight  at  her  party.  “God, 
this  is  aw'ful;  somebody  do  something,”  she  yelled. 
Clay  Felker,  at  ringside,  said,  “Shut  up,  this  fight  is 
making  your  party.” 

Janklow'  grabbed  Mailer,  who  was  “flustered 
and  genuinely  angry.  My  interest,”  Janklow'  said, 
“was  to  separate  them  so  it  dicin’t  degenerate  into 
a brawl.  Gore  was  stunned  and  his  glasses  askew'. 
Then  Gore’s  companion,  How'ard  Austen,  started 
screaming  and  hollering,  ‘Norman,  you  are  noth- 
ing!’ Norman  came  forward  again— he’s  potentially 
dangerous— but  I held  him  back.  Gore  didn’t  say 
anything.”  Sam  Spiegel  tried  to  quiet  Mailer,  and 
Vidal  sat  dow'n  on  the  couch  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  and  used  someone’s  handkerchief  to  clean 
his  bloody  lip.  Barbara  Walters  said,  “To  me  the 
most  interesting  thing  was  that  Mailer’s  girlfriend, 
slim  and  tall  and  w'earing  a Grecian  dress,  stood 
there  like  a white  obelisk  with  no  expression  on 
her  face  and  said  nothing.”  Mrs.  Onassis  watched 
from  the  kitchen  doorway.  According  to  Warnecke, 
Mailer  looked  much  the  same,  “taut  and  unruf- 
fled.” At  this  point.  Mailer  said,  “How'ard  [Austen] 
came  up  to  me  and  said  he  would  fight  for  Gore. 
I said,  ‘My  fourteen-year-old  son  could  take  you.’ 
Howard  never  forgave  me  for  that  remark.”  Shortly 
afterward.  Mailer  approached  Weymouth  and  said, 
“Either  he  goes  or  I go.”  Faced  with  a Hobson’s 
choice,  she  did  nothing  and  Mailer  got  ready  to 
leave.  As  he  and  Norris  were  walking  out,  Epstein 


said,  “Norman,  grow  up.”  Vidal  stayed  and  “heki 
court,”  as  one  guest  described  it. 

Tlie  following  day  btitli  men  gave  postmortems. 
Mailer  said  tliat  Vidal  “w'as  nothing  but  a mouth.” 
Vidal  told  a reporter,  “1  actually  feel  sorry  for  him. 
After  all,  it’s  not  easy  being  a failure  like  Norman.” 
Not  long  after  the  Weymouth  parry,  Norris  went 
alone  to  another  cJinner  parry  as  Mailei'  was  in 
Utah.  Someone  rose  and  gave  a roast  to  Mailer, 
after  which  record  executive  Ahmet  Ertegun  gave 
a toast  to  Vidal,  w'ho  was  also  absent.  As  one  of 
the  dinner  guests  recalled,  “Norris  stood  up  and 
doused  him  with  a whole  glassful  of  wine  right 
in  his  face.  Ahmet’s  wife  was  there  and  they  both 
laughed.  I was  surprised,  honestly,  because  if  some- 
one other  than  Norris  had  done  it,  they  wouldn’t 
have  stood  for  it.” 

Mailer  explained  to  Gordon  Lish  that  even 
after  he  had  excoriated  Vidal  in  his  Esquire  essay 
on  television,  he  was  still  angry  when  he  ran  into 
him  at  Weymouth’s.  “Nothing  mattered.  I just 
had  to  trash  him.  I think  I’d  a taken  a ciive  into 
cancer  gulch  that  night  if  I hadn’t.”  For  her  part, 
Norris  wrote,  she  had  been  “horrified  and  helpless” 
watching  the  altercation.  She  and  Mailer  never 
could  figure  out  why  Vidal  had  compared  Mailer 
to  Charles  Manson,  she  wrote,  which  was  the  root 
cause  of  the  animosity.  “We  were  never  invited  to 
Lally  Weymouth’s  again,”  she  said,  adding  that 
Weymouth  said  later  that  the  party  “probably  had 
made  her  reputation  as  a hostess.”  Vidal  passed 
over  the  incident  in  his  memoir.  Palimpsest.  When 
he  included  the  essay  that  had  started  the  feud, 
retitled  “Feminism  and  Its  Discontents,”  in  his 
1993  collection.  United  States:  Essays,  1952-1992, 
he  dropped  the  comparison  of  Mailer  to  Manson. 


Through  the  spring  of  1985,  [Mailer]  worked  on 
fundraising  for  the  January  1986  PEN  congress. 
Over  two  hundred  distinguished  writers  from 
eighty-five  countries  were  invited,  plus  eight 
hundred  writers  from  the  United  States.  Paying 
for  the  expenses  of  the  foreign  writers  w'as  the 
largest  item  on  the  budget.  Mailer  came  up  with 
the  idea  for  a series  of  readings  to  be  held  in  the 
fall  of  1985,  two  writers  a week  at  a Broadw'ay 
theater  that  was  dark  on  Sunday  evenings.  A series 
ticket  would  sell  for  $1,000,  and  if  1,000  people 
subscribed,  the  gross  woukJ  be  $1  million.  Even 
after  expenses,  the  budget  for  the  congress  would 
be  covered.  Selecting  and  pairing  the  writers,  all 
from  the  United  States,  would  require  diplomatic 
skills  of  a high  order.  Mailer  began  writing  letters 
and  making  calls. 

There  was  no  way  not  to  include  Gore  Vidal, 
whose  literary  reputation  was  at  its  peak.  His 
masterful  novel  Lincoln,  the  second  volume  of  a 
heptalogy  covering  American  history  from  the 
founding  of  the  republic  through  the  1950s, 
was  a bestseller  for  the  latter  half  of  1984.  Mailer 
had  not  seen  Vidal  since  their  fight  at  Lally  Wey- 
mouth’s party  seven  years  earlier  and  knew  that 
inviting  him  would  require  a sensitive  rapproche- 
ment. Instead  of  making  direct  contact,  he  asked 
Mickey  Knox  to  speak  with  him  during  one  of 
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\'idal's\’isirs  to  Rome  from  his  home  in  Rapallo. 
Find  out,  he  told  Knox,  “whether  his  hatrecT  for 
me  is  still  essentially  one  of  his  first  passions.” 
Mailer  now  shared  an  editor, Jason  Epstein,  with 
\Tdal,  and  Mailer  thought  Epstein  “for  his  own 
self-interest,  if  nothing  other,  would  like  the 
tend  to  end.”  He  asked  him  to  float  the  idea  to 
X'idal  about  appearing  at  one  of  the  fundraisers. 
A month  later,  Mailer  v\  rote  to  Vidal.  “Our  feud, 
whatever  its  roots  for  each  of  us,  has  become  a 
luxury,"  he  said.  “It’s  possible  in  years  to  come 
that  weTl  both  have  to  be  manning  the  same  sink- 
ing boat  at  the  same  time.  Apart  from  that.  I’d 
still  like  to  make  up.  An  element  in  me,  absolutely 
immune  to  weather  and  rides,  runs  independently 
tond  of  you.”  Mailer  gave  him  the  roster  of  eleven 
writers  who  had  already  agreed  to  appear:  Joan 
Didion,  Susan  Scmtag,  Kurt  Vonnegut,  William 
Sryron,John  Updike,  I.  B.  Singer,  John  Irving, 
William  E.  Buckley,  Tom  Wolfe,  Arthur  Miller, 
and  himself  He  offered  Vidal  a solo  night,  or  a 
joint  appearance.  Vidal  accepted. . . . 

Mailer  gav'e  Vidal  the  . . . perk  of  choosing  his 
partner.  Vidal  had  told  him  that  he  dicJn’t  think 
the  audience  would  like  what  he  had  to  say.  Mailer 
repliecJ,  “Fine.  Be  lugubrious,  be  scalding  and 
appalling,  be  larger  than  Jeremiah.”  He  also  gave 
him  a choice  of  dates,  and  Vidal  selected  November 
17,  and  lor  a partner.  Mailer.  The  “PEN  Celebra- 
tions” would  take  place  on  eight  Sunday  evenings 
from  September  22  to  December  15, 1985.  Bellow 
and  Welty  would  open,  Allen  and  UpcJike  would 
close,  and  Mailer  and  Vidal  would  appear  in  the 
middle.  The  sixteen  writers  were,  arguably,  the 
most  impressive  assemblage  of  literary  talent  ever 
gathered  in  the  United  States. . . . 

I lis  eagerly  anticipated  evening  with  Vidal  on 
November  1 7 drew  a sell-out  crowd,  but  the  event 
was  a dud.  Both  men  criticized  American  imperial 
ambitions  but  with  no  special  insights  or  reveal- 
ing disagreements.  Mailer’s  sister  recalled  that 
Vidal  was  the  better  speaker  that  night.  Before 
introducing  Allen  and  Updike  at  the  final  Sun- 
day event  m December,  Mailer  apologized  for  his 
appearance  with  Vidal,  calling  it  “a  meeting  of 
two  toothless  tigers.” 

Added  to  [Mailer’s  wife]  Norris’s  load  was  a non- 
paying position  as  artistic  director  of  the  Provinc- 
etown  Repertory  T heater,  which  she  enjoyed  btit 
was  able  to  handle  only  with  the  help  of  her  pro- 
duction manager,  David  I'ortuna.  Mailer,  remem- 
bering the  successful  reading  of  Don  Juan  in  Hell 
they  had  done  nine  years  earlier,  proposed  a benefit 
performance  to  aid  the  always  needy  theater.  He 
contacted  Vidal  and  asked  him  to  reprise  his  role  as 
the  Devil.  Norris  would  take  the  part  of  Doha  Ana, 

1 .)on  Juan’s  former  paramour;  Lennon  would  play 
her  father,  tlie  Commodore;  and  Mailer  would  be 
I )on  Juan,  and  direct.  Vidal  accepted  immediately 
and  flew  in  from  his  home  in  Rapallo,  Italy,  lor 
rehearsals.  Norris  thought  that  Vidal  got  involved 
to  make  tip  to  Mailer  for  his  Charles  Manson 
remark  years  earlier. 

Vidal  stayed  at  a nearby  gue.sthou.se,  bur  came 
to  the  Mailers’  every  morning  for  breakfast.  Norris 


recalled  the  “wild  and  wooly  week”  in  her  mem- 
oir: “Rehearsal  all  day,  some  kind  of  lunch,  and 
dinner,  ending  with  a late  night  of  drinking  and 
verbal  sparring  between  Norman  and  Gore  in  our 
bar.  I didn’t  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  Gore  was 
making  it  so  well.  He  had  more  energy  than  all 
of  us  combined.  We  were  all  e.xhausted.”  Lennon 
recalls  dropping  ciff  Vidal  at  the  White  Horse  in 
Provincetown,  watching  him  pour  himself  a Scotch 
nightcap,  and  then  returning  m the  morning  to 
find  him  lying  fully  dressed  on  his  bed  with  the 
glass  still  in  his  hand.  The  seventy-seven-year-old 
Vidal  popped  up  and  went  right  back  to  work. 

Don  Juan  in  Hell  is  a ninety-minute  dream 
setjuence  in  the  third  act  of  Shaw’s  Man  and  Super- 
man. It  IS  often  cut  from  prciductions  of  the  play, 
one  of  Shaw’s  greatest,  and  performed  separately. 
Mailer  trimmed  Don  Juan  to  sLxty  minutes  and 
made  further  refinements  during  rehearsal.  Vidal 
knew  his  part  almost  by  heart  and  while  he  listened 
politely  to  Mailer’s  suggestions,  played  the  role 
his  own  way.  On  the  night  of  the  performance, 
October  12,  Vidal,  wearing  his  jacket  with  the  dark 
red  lining,  told  Mailer,  “Norman,  when  I walk  on 
that  stage,  you  are  going  to  hear  a roar  of  applause 
the  likes  of  which  you  have  never  heard.”  Vidal 
flashed  the  lining  as  he  walked  on  stage,  and  the 
apiplause  was  indeed  loud.  A reviewer  said,  “the 
reading  flowed  and  had  sparks  of  brilliance,”  espe- 
cially m the  Devil’s  arguments  for  the  superiority 
of  his  abode  over  the  dull  place  above.  The  four 
dissect  with  every  weapon  of  wit  and  rhetoric  the 
great  philosophical  questions,  culminating  in  a 
masterful  set  of  exchanges  between  Don  Juan  and 
the  Devil  on  the  merits  of  the  Life  Force.  It  is  bril- 
liant dialogue,  perhaps  Shaw’s  finest.  “If you  were 
scoring  the  bout,  it  would  go  to  Vidal,”  said  the 
reviewer,  who  called  Vidal’s  portrayal  “flawless.” 
Mailer  agreed  that  Vidal  was  terrific,  “almost  as 
good  as  Charles  Laughton  in  playing  that  role.” 

Vidal  received  another  ovation  from  the  one-hun- 
dred-plus people  at  the  Mailers  ’ wateifront  home  when 
he  amved  after  the  show.  He  bowed,  and  said,  “Where’s 
the  booze?  ” He  and  Mailer  posed  for  pictures,  drank  from 
Norman’s  collection  of  single  malt  scotches,  and  talked 
into  the  shank  of  the  night.  As  the  party  wound  down, 
Nonas  recalled.  Gore  told  her  that  he  had  better  family 
genes  than  Nonnan,  and  wasgomgto  outlive  him.  “When 
that  unhappy  event  occurs,  I will  marry  you  and  take 
care  of  you,  ” he  said,  in  apparently  serious  tones.  Nonas 
said  thanks  but  no  thanks.  She  didn ’t  want  to  reniany  if 
Nonnan  went  before  her. 

The  following  morning  Vidal  came  to  the  house  to  say 
good-bye.  He  had  just  undergone  a knee  replacement sur- 
geiy  a few  weelis  earlier,  and  was  usinga  cane.  Mailer  had 
bad  knees  too,  and  bad  used  one  for  several  years.  Standing 
on  the  deck  overlooking  the  long  curve  of  Provincetown 
Harbor,  tbe  two  old  troupers  smiled  and  swung  their  canes 
about  for  Nonas ’s  camera  just  before  Gore  departed.  It 
was  their  last  meeting. 

•w 

Jk. 

J.  MICl  lAHL  LENNON  is  Norman  Mailer’s  archivist, 
editor,  and  authonzed  biographer.  Lie  recently  completed 
Selected  Letters  of  Norman  Mailer,  to  be  published 
by  Random  House  in  December  2014. 
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JOHN  BUFFALO  MAILER  AS  NORMAN  I AND  PAUL  GIAMATTl  AS  PTAH-NEM-HOTEP  IN  RIVER  OF  FUNDAMENT  MATTHEW  BARNEY  AND  JONATHAN  BEPLER,  2014 


MAnHEW  BARNEY 


The  Reincarnation  of 
Norman  Mailer 

MATTHEW  BARNEY'S  RIVER  OF  FUNDAMENT 

By  Livia  Tenzer 


As  WE  CAIN  DISTANCE  FROM  NORMAN  MAILER'S  DEATH  IN  2007,  this  prolific  writer’s  life  and  work  become  occasions 
not  only  for  biography  and  critical  assessment,  but  also  for  adaptation  and  homage.  The  premiere  this  winter  of 
River  of  Fundament,  a six-hour-long  film  inspired  by  Mailer’s  epic  novel  Ancient  Evenings,  is  evidence  of  Mailer’s  leg- 
acy as  a formative  figure  of  American  literature  and  counterculture,  an  icon  of  transgressive  creativity.  The  film 
pays  tribute  to  his  outsized  persona— reincarnated  in  three  different  guises— vv'hile  retracing  his  exploration  of  the 
mysteries  of  art,  violence,  death,  and  rebirth.  Colossally  ambitious,  daring  in  its  blend  of  Egyptian  myth  and  Amer- 
ican setting,  bawdy  and  shocking  in  its  imagery,  the  film  is  a monument  fit  for  a twentieth-century  rebel  pharaoh. 


Directed  by  Matthew  Barney,  best  known  for  his 
Cremaster  Cycle  films.  River  of  Fundament  took  seven 
years  to  complete  and  includes  a huge  support- 
ing cast.  Conceived  as  a “nontraditional  opera,”  it 
brings  musicians  and  choral  groups  on  screen  to 
perform  an  eclectic  and  at  times  soaring  score  by 


Jonathan  Bepler.  The  dramatic  action  intermingles 
scenes  played  by  actors  (Paul  Giamatti,  Maggie 
Gyllenhaal,  and  Ellen  Burstyn,  among  others)  with 
documentary  footage  of  three  “live  acts”  staged  in 
Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  and  Brooklyn.  Most  impres- 
sive of  these  is  the  use  of  five  massive  furnaces  in 


Detroit  to  melt  twenty-five  tons  of  metal,  poured 
to  form  a Djed  column,  symbol  of  the  resurrected 
god  Osiris.  Because  of  the  crowds  of  extras  and 
Egyptian  themes,  some  of  the  film’s  sequences 
achieve  a biblical,  almost  Cecil  B.  DeMille,  feel. 
At  other  points— at  least  from  a Provincetown 
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from  the  afterlife  are  introduced;  beneath  the 
apartment  lies  a pool  of  primordial  ooze,  from 
which  crawls  the  male  Ka  (spirit  double)  of  Nor- 
man, played  by  a muck-encrusted  Barney.  Spec- 
ter-like,  he  hovers  at  the  edges  of  the  wake  and 
locates  the  female  Ka,  played  by  Aimee  Mullins. 
They  are  joined  Liy  a fresh  embodiment  of  Nor- 
man, who  emerges  from  the  murky  waters  and 
ascends  to  the  apartment:  John  Buffalo  Mailer, 
perfectly  impersonating  his  father  as  Norman  I. 
In  a daring  performance  and  literal  rite  of  passage, 
John  Buffalo  climbs  inside  the  carcass  of  a cow— a 
kind  of  monstrous  womb  and,  perhaps,  symbol 
of  the  goddess  Isis— and  reemerges  as  Norman 
II,  played  by  jazz  drummer  Milford  Graves.  Later 
in  the  film,  we  encounter  Norman  III,  played  by 
Lakota  tribal  elder  Chief  David  Beautiful  Bald 
Eagle.  Each  reincarnation  summons  elements  of 
the  real-life  Mailer,  attracted  to  hipster  culture 
and  indigenous  outsider  figures. 

Norman’s  repeated  quest  for  resurrection  in 
River  of  Fundament  mirrors  the  serpentine,  dou- 
Irling  story  told  in  Ancient  Evenings  of  protagonist 
Menenhetet  (Meni)  I,  a charioteer  in  the  army  of 
Ramses  II,  who  uses  magic  and  se.xual  myster)'  to 
achieve  reincarnation,  a privilege  understood  as 
reserved  for  pharaohs.  On  each  of  three  voyages 
toward  rebirth,  Meni  must  cross  a river  of  feces 
to  reach  the  land  of  the  living.  The  river  of  shit 
is  Mailer’s  invention,  not  part  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian beliefs  about  the  Duat,  or  Land  ot  the  Dead. 
For  him  and  for  Barney,  excrement  and  its  orifice 
represent  both  death  and  fertility,  like  the  sewage 
and  silt  of  a river— and  the  film  gives  us  brooding 
panoramas  of  the  East  River,  Detroit  River,  River 
Rouge,  and  the  flowing  freeways  of  LA,  as  well  as 
images  of  streaming  fecal  matter  and  blood. 

Norman’s  quest  is  not  only  to  be  reborn  as  a 
man;  as  an  avatar  of  art  he  is  attempting  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  American  literature.  Tell- 
ingly, the  earliest  scenes  of  River  of  Fundament 
are  shot  at  Ernest  Hemingway’s  Idaho  cabin, 
where  the  author  committed  suicide,  and  we 


perspective— Barney  seems  to  be  channelingjohn 
Waters  and  Mailer’s  own  cinematic  work. 

The  film’s  mourning  ol  Mailer  and  mystical 
efforts  to  rebirth  him  begin  with  a wake  set  m 
his  Brooklyn  Heights  apartment,  re-created  in 
full  detail.  Cultural  luminaries  ranging  from  Sal- 
man Rushdie  to  Elaine  Sttirch  and  Dick  Cavett 
(appearing  as  themselves)  gather  and  talk  about 
the  late  author’s  exploits.  But  soon,  creatures 


A lone  on  the  tip  of  the  cape,  Hannah  Snow 
is  on  the  verge  of  her  most  heroic  rescue  yet. 
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return  to  Idaho  in  the  film’s  final  frames,  too. 
In  Harold  Bloom’s  literary  theory  of  the  “anx- 
iety of  influence,”  escaping  the  dominance  of 
artistic  predecessors  is  an  act  that  often  requires 
the  poetic  equivalents  of  daring,  trickery,  and 
magic.  Bloom’s  brilliantly  perceptive  review  of 
Ancient  Evenings,  which  Barney  has  identified  as 
an  important  source  for  River,  noted  Hemingway 
as  the  problematic  predecessor  for  Mailer.  The 
challenge  for  Norman  in  the  film,  to  defy  subor- 
dination by  the  father  figure  and  to  be  reborn  in 
such  a way  as  to  usurp  his  place,  is  signaled  when 
the  Ka  of  Norman  (Barney)  is  sodomized  by  the 
character  Usermare,  the  spirit  of  Ramses  II.  Nor- 
man is  both  abased  and  fertilized  in  a strange 
form  of  father-son  reproduction. 

Rebirthing  Norman  and  rebirthing  Ameri- 
can culture  is  the  work  of  the  final  third  of  the 
film,  in  which  Horus,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis, 
battles  the  evil  god  Set,  and  Mailer’s  apartment 
floats  away  on  a funeral  barge.  Violence  and  beat- 
ings abound  in  image  and  music,  recalling  Mailer 
the  boxer,  head-butter,  and  ear-biter.  More  ani- 
mal carcasses  are  introduced,  as  well  as  a kind  of 
multicultural  assembly  of  step  dancers  and  Native 
American  singers.  But,  while  Horus  succeeds  to 
the  divine  throne,  Norman  III  loses  his  pathway  to 
rebirth— Hathfertiri  (Gyllenhaal/Burstyn),  daugh- 
ter of  Usermare,  who  had  devoted  herself  to  Nor- 
man’s arts  and  provided  her  body  as  the  vessel  for 
his  regeneration.  Her  death  spells  the  end  of  Nor- 
man’s serial  reincarnations. 

If  all  of  this  sounds  bizarre,  difficult,  and 
eye-opening,  well,  it  is.  The  experience  of  watching 


River  is,  mystifying  and  liberating. 
I'he  word  plot  barely  applies  to  the 
film,  and  even  tlie  idenrit)' of  char- 
acters is  perplexing,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  identical  twin  baritones, 

1 lerbert  and  Hugene  I’erry,  u ho 
play  the  god  Set.  Yet  the  film  is 
rife  with  exhilarating  moments  of 
operatic  glory,  unmistakable  signs 
of  fertile  fermentation,  and  shock- 
ingly  gory  or  gushing  moments 
when  it  looks  as  if  death  may  be 
deleated.  As  Bloom  said  of  Ancient 
Evenings,  “there  is  also  spiritual 
power  in  Mailer’s  fantasy.” 

Given  the  scope  of  its  ambi- 
tion, we  have  to  ask  whether 
the  film  succeeds  artistically,  to 
the  extent  that  Mailer’s  novel 
did,  in  charting  a course  toward 
eternal  life.  While  it  deploys  the 
full  force  of  Mailer’s  person- 
ality in  this  direction,  treating 
him  as  a culture  hero  who  blazes 
the  path  we  must  follow,  River 
diverges  from  Egyptian  myth  in 
a way  that  arguably  leaves  the 
film  metaphysically  out  of  bal- 
ance. In  his  focus  on  father-son 
relationships  and  artistic  suc- 
cession, Barney  eclipses  the  role 
of  Isis  in  resurrecting  Osiris.  In 
the  ancient  myth,  it  is  her  magic 
powers  and  learning,  patiently  acquired  and  per- 
sistently applied,  that  allow  her  to  find  the  body 
of  her  brother/husband,  Osiris,  when  Set  has 
killed  him  and  set  him  afloat  on  the  Nile.  Again, 
when  the  body  is  torn  apart  by  Set,  Isis  is  able  to 
reassemble  it  and  restore  it  to  life,  even  replac- 
ing its  missing  phallus  and  (in  one  version  of  the 
story)  thereby  conceiving  a son.  Osiris  retires  after 
this  to  become  god  of  the  underworld;  Isis  pro- 
tects souls  both  in  the  land  of  the  living  and  on 
the  passage  to  the  afterlife. 

While  Barney  reprises  the  myth  of  Isis— Mul- 
lins plays  her  as  a detective  recovering  an  auto- 
mobile, which  represents  Osiris’s  body,  from  the 
River  Rouge— he  drowns  it  out  with  louder,  more 
explosive  events.  To  the  Egyptians,  Isis  personi- 
fied justice  or  balance  (ma’at),  as  well  as  life-giv- 
ing powers.  Her  influence  might  make  R/Ver  a less 
extreme  film  and  provide  a more  convincing  recipe 
for  achieving  a blessed  afterlife  existence.  Barney’s 
preference  is  to  demolish  and  melt  down  the  past, 
in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  mold  of  the  future— a 
mold  that,  like  the  Djed  column,  can  symbolize 
the  tree  that  hid  Osiris’s  dead  body;  the  Nile,  or 
backbone  of  Egypt;  Osiris’s  backbone;  or  the  god’s 
phallus  once  more  arisen. 

LIVIA  TENZER  is  a New  York-based  editor  who  works 
for  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  is  currently 
editing  an  exhibition  catalogue  on  Middle  Kingdom 
Eg\’pt  She  has  served  as  editorial  director  of  the  Femi- 
nist Press  at  CUNY'  and  mana^ng  editor  of  the  journal 
Social  Text.  She  has  studied  classical  antiquity  at  Stan- 
ford University  and  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 


W'liat  tlioii  lovest  well  remains,  the  ri  st  is  ilross. 
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■ ruro's  Stephen  Kinzer 

OUR  AAAN  IN  ISTANBUL,  BERLIN,  AND  MANAGUA 

By  Raymond  Elman 


RAYMOND  ELMAN,  BALLSTON HITCHHIKER,  2009,  OIL  AND  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  ON  CANVAS,  40  by  60  inches 


STEPHEN  KINZER  IS  AN  AWARD-WINNING  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  who  has  covered  more  than  fifty  countries  on  five  con- 
tinents. Stephen  worked  at  the  New  York  Times  for  more  than  twenty  years,  serving  as  bureau  chief  m Turkey,  Germany, 
and  Nicaragua.  He  previously  worked  as  administrative  assistant  to  Governor  Michael  Dukakis,  and  then  as  Latin 
America  correspondent  for  the  Boston  Globe.  Stephen  has  written  eight  books  on  foreign  affairs.  The  Brothers:  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Allen  Dulles,  and  Their  Secret  World  Vffir  (Times  Books,  2013),  his  most  recent  book,  presents  the  lives  ofjohn  Foster 
and  Allen  IDulles,  and  shows  how  their  actions  as  secretary  of  state  and  director  ol  the  CIA,  respectively,  spawned  some 
of  the  world’s  most  profound  long-term  political  problems. 


Stephen’s  other  riveting  books  include  Hitter  Bruit:  The  Story  of  the  American 
Coup  in  Guatemala-,  Blood  of  Brothers:  Life  and  Warm  Nicaragua-,  Crescent  and  Star: 
Turkey  Between  Two  Worlds',  Reset:  Iran,  Turkey,  and  America ’s  Future;  A Thousand 
FI  ills:  Rwanda ’s  Rebirth  and  the  Man  Who  Dreamed  It;  ( Iverthrow:  A merica  ’s  Century 
ofReffme  Change  from  Hawaii  to  Iraq;  and  All  the  Shah’s  Men:  An  American  Coup 
and  the  Roots  of  Middle  Fast  Terror. 

Stephen  is  also  a dynamic  and  engaging  speaker.  1 first  got  to  know  him 
in  2008,  when  he  and  Harvard  professor  Noah  Feldman  enthralled  a packed 
lecture  hall  at  Northeastern  University  as  part  of  the  “Advice  to  the  Next 
President”  series,  the  fall  semester  topic  m the  Open  Classroom,  cohosted 
by  Barry  Bluestone  and  Michael  Dukakis.  After  the  lecture,  the  speakers 
and  ten  guests  went  to  dinner  at  Brasserie  JO,  where  I established  my  Truro 
connections  with  Stephen,  and  began  an  inexhaustible  conversation  about 
world  events,  politics,  and  Cape  Cod. 


Raymond  Elman:  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  general,  but  ca-tainly  in  the  literary  arts, 
you  are  one  of  the  most  accomplished  people  to  be  raised  in  Truro  and  attend  the 
Truro  Central  School.  Were  you  born  in  Truro  or  did  you  move fivm  somewhere  else? 

Stephen  Kinzer;  I was  born  in  New  York  City.  My  parents,  Ilona  and  Mike, 
lived  in  Greenwich  Village  in  the  ’50s  and  spent  summers  in  Provincetown.  We 
settled  in  Truro  because  we  were  already  familiar  with  the  Outer  Cape,  having 
spent  all  our  summers  there.  My  mother  became  a schoolteacher  at  Nauset 
Regional  1 ligh  School.  Later  she  went  to  graduate  school  at  Harvard,  so  we 
moved  to  Boston,  where  1 went  to  Brookline  High  School.  My  mother  was 
also  an  actress  and  became  very  much  a part  of  the  Truro  cultural  life.  Ilona 
was  first  acting  in  Greenwich  Village  and  worked  with  Jose  Quintero,  who  was 
a famous  director  at  that  time.  She  and  my  father  were  very  into  the  offbeat 
cultural  scene  in  Greenwich  Village— I guess  you’d  call  it  “beatnik”— and  a 
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lot  of  that  scene  migrated  to  Provincetown  and 
Truro  in  the  summer. 

W'hile  I was  a student  at  Truro  Central  School, 
I was  also  a newspaper  bo\’.  W'hen  1 look  back  on 
it,  that  was  the  beginning  ol  my  career  in  journal- 
ism. Ev'ery  day  after  school,  1 would  pick  up  the 
afternoon  paper,  which  was  then  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Tones,  at  the  Pamet  Grocer}'  Store,  u'here 
Jams  is  now.  I’d  get  on  my  bike  and  deliver  the 
paper  along  the  roads  of  Truro. 

RE:  Did  you  read  the  newspapers? 

SK:  I did.  I was  always  interested  in  news.  My  par- 
ents never  had  a television  in  our  home.  When 
there  was  something  of  major  interest,  we  would 
go  next  door  to  vv'atch  it  on  our  neighbor’s  televi- 
sion. I still  remember  going  to  the  neighbors— their 
house  is  now  the  youth  hostel  on  North  Pamet 
Road— to  watch  the  press  conference  at  which  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  announced  the  presence  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

I learned  other  journalistic  lessons  in  Truro, 
too.  My  career  as  a newspaper  boy  started  in  Sep- 
tember, when  the  school  year  began.  The  first 
year,  I still  remember  that  to  my  amazement  I 
had  to  deliver  papers  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
didn’t  think  they  would  have  newspapers  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  There  was  even  a newspaper 
on  Christmas  Day.  I began  thinking  that  news 
must  be  something  fascinating,  because  it  doesn’t 
respect  the  calendar. 

RE:  What  did  your  father  do? 

SK:  My  father,  whose  byline  was  H.  M.  Kinzer, 
was  an  editor  for  Popular  Photography  magazine  for 
many  years.  He  was  also  a student  of  literature. 
When  I was  born,  my  father  was  writing  his  mas- 
ter’s thesis  at  Columbia  University  on  James  Joyce, 
and  I am  named  after  Stephen  Dedalus. 

RE:  When  you  mooed  to  Truro for  the fourth  grade,  did 
you  become  aware  of  people  in  the  literary  and  oisual 
arts  community,  and  didyou  have  any  interactions  with 
them  that  were  influential  on  you? 

SK:  My  mother  was  very  connected  with  those 
people.  Certainly,  when  I was  a little  kid  in  Prov- 
incetown in  the  summer,  I met  many  people  whom 
I now  recognize  as  being  big-time  Provincetown 
artists  of  that  period.  I remember  standing  in 
[William]  Boogar’s  studio,  watching  him  make 
sculptures.  I remember  Phil  Malicoat.  My  mother 
was  friendly  with  both  Ciro  Cozzi  and  Sal  Del  Deo. 

I remember  Reeves  Euler  and  George  Yater.  Most 
of  the  artistic  people  I met  as  a kid  were  visual 
artists,  so  they  were  not  people  I came  across  later 
in  journalism.  When  I was  working  as  a foreign 
correspondent,  I didn’t  come  across  many  people 
from  the  Cape.  But  I always  carry  a memory  of  the 
Outer  Cape  as  the  cultural  part  of  my  background. 
In  fact,  there’s  a story  in  my  Nicaragua  book  about 
me  pulling  up  to  a roadblock  and  a soldier  writing 
down  my  license-plate  number,  not  realizing  that 
the  plate  was  not  a real  license  plate,  but  just  one 
of  those  souvenir  plates  that  says  “Truro”  on  it 


and  has  a little  lighthouse.  That  got  me  through 
the  roadblock.  He  wrote  the  word  “Truro”  in  some 
Central  American  police  log  and  made  a sketch  of 
the  lighthouse.  I still  have  the  license  plate  in  my 
living  room. 

RE:  That  could  only  happen  before  the  digital  age.  Your 
most  recent  book,  about  the  Dulles  brothers,  is  primarily 
about  the  Cold  War  and  the  1 950s.  What  was  Truro  like 
through  the  lens  of  the  Cold  War? 

SK:  The  Cold  War  was  at  its  peak  when  I was  grow- 
ing up  in  Truro. 

RE:  I grew  up  in  the  suburbs  of Cincinnati  and  gradu- 
ated high  school  in  1 963. 1 remembe}’  “Duck  and  Cover,  ” 
instructions  to  schoolchildren  in  case  of  a Russian  atomic 
bomb  drop.  I also  remember  a high-school  course  on 
Communism  where  the  teacher  began  by  saying  “I’m 
notgoingto fillyou full  of anti-Communist  propaganda 
and  tell  you  that  Communists  are  evil  boge  men,  ’’and 
then  she  proceeded  to  do  exactly  that.  Didyou  grow  up 
with  the  same  sort  of Communist  paranoia  in  Truro? 

SK:  During  the  Cold  War,  Truro  was  a special 
place  because  of  the  air  force  base.  It’s  a bunch 
ot  broken-down  buildings  looking  for  a purpose 
now,  but  that  was  a high-security  area  when  I was 
a kid.  We  were  very  conscious  of  it.  In  my  class  at 
Truro  Central  School  there  were  always  kids  whose 
parents  lived  at  the  base.  Our  little-league  coaches 
in  the  summertime  tended  to  be  air  force  guys, 
whose  kids  were  also  on  the  team.  The  base  was  a 
conduit  to  reality  for  us. 

When  the  Cold  War  was  at  a peak,  we  bought 
into  that  paradigm,  and,  wanting  to  be  on  the  front 
line,  we  kids  convinced  ourselves  that  when  and 
if  the  nuclear  exchange  with  the  Soviets  began, 
one  of  the  very  first  targets  for  the  Soviets  would 
be  the  North  Truro  Air  Eorce  Base.  We  were  also 
taught  at  Truro  Central  School,  as  schoolchildren 
were  taught  across  America,  that  we  should  have 
bomb  shelters  at  home.  I told  this  to  my  mother, 
but  she  did  not  take  it  seriously.  I tried  to  impress 
upon  her  the  urgency  and  became  increasingly 


frustrated  that  she  didn’t  see  much  need  for  a 
bomb  shelter  at  our  house.  Finally,  in  rising  anger, 
I said  to  her,  “What  are  you  going  to  do  u'hen  the 
Russians  invade?”  And  she  said,  “Maybe  I’ll  invite 
them  in  for  tea.”  This  was  the  moment  when  I 
decided  that  my  mother  was  an  idiot,  and  that 
1 had  to  take  responsibility  for  the  protection  of 
our  lamily.  So  1 stashed  several  cans  of  food  and 
some  forks  and  knives  into  the  crawl  space  of  our 
basement.  They’re  probably  still  down  there  today. 

RE:  Now  contrast  your  Truro  Cental  School  Cold  War 
preparedness  with  Truro  as  a hotbed  of  Communists. 
From  the  moment  I arrived  in  Provincetown  in  1 970, 
I heard  stories  about  active  Communists  living  in  the 
hills  of  Truro.  Didyou  know  any  of them  ? 

SK:  Yes,  but  not  in  the  1950s.  After  finishing  six 
years  as  the  Times  bureau  chief  in  Nicaragua,  1 took 
a year  off  and  came  home  to  Truro  to  write  a book 
about  my  experiences  there— that  was  Blood  of  Broth- 
ers. It  was  during  that  year,  1989,  that  I met  Steve 
Nelson,  who  had  just  finished  building  himself 
a house.  I used  to  go  over  and  sir  with  him  and 
his  wife,  Margaret,  in  the  evenings.  He  would  tell 
stories  about  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  his  experiences 
slipping  into  Nazi  Germany  on  secret  missions, 
his  union  organizing,  his  arrests,  his  trials,  and 
his  final  break  with  Communism. 

Steve  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  people 
I ever  met.  He  was  the  Political  Commissar  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
He  played  a key  role  in  reciaiiting  Amencan  fighters 
who  wanted  to  combat  Franco  and  Spain.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  involved  in  vanoiis  kinds  of 
courier  activity  and  other  such  clandestine  work, 
and  after  the  war  he  became  active  in  the  US  Com- 
munist Party  as  an  organizer  of  strikes,  working 
with  unions  in  various  parts  of  the  cotintr}'.  I le 
became  a member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  only  to  qtiit 
after  Stalin’s  crimes  were  unmasked  in  the  Kremlin. 
He  had  a vast  perspective  on  the  twentieth  century 
and  he  became  the  Commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade. 
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\c:r  Olhsst'Y  fi'Ofu  leat'iftgTmro  through 
. ’•  ^ ■ichucl  Duk^ikis,  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
.'--■w  \'ork  Times. 

SK:  I had  just  been  admitted  to  college  when 
Dukakis  tan  for  lieutenant  gox’ernor  in  1970.  1 
took  time  olT to  work  for  him.  And,  after  he  lost, 
beginning  while  1 was  still  a student,  1 continued 
working  for  him  through  the  rime  when  he  was 
elected  gox  ernor  of  Massachusetts  in  1974.  In 
1975. 1 was  hired  as  administrative  assistant  to 
the  go\  ernor.  I worked  in  the  State  1 louse  for 
a t ear  and  then,  after  some  retlecrion,  decided 
not  to  pursue  a career  in  government  or  politics. 
Instead.  I became  a freelance  journalist,  and  made 
m\’  first  trips  to  Central  America.  1 managed  to 
sell  some  stories  to  magazines  like  the  Nation  and 
the  New  Republic,  and  then  the  Boston  Globe  offered 
me  an  opporrunin’  to  be  their  Larin  America 
correspondent. 

RE:  Did  \ou  speak  Spanish? 

SK:Y  es.  I learned  Spanish  both  in  high  school  and 
through  a summer  studenr-e.xchange  program.  1 
was  good  enough  to  conduct  inreiwiews  in  Span- 
ish, and  I would  tra\  el  around  the  hemisphere 
and  return  to  Boston 
to  write  stones.  In 
the  early  1980s,  Cen- 
tral America  became 
a big  story.  The  New 
York  Times  decided  to 
open  a bureau  in  Nic- 
aragua. They  needed 
somebody  who  had 
experience  working  for  a big  daily  newspaper  and 
who  was  also  familiar  with  Central  America.  There 
were  ver\'  few  people  who  fit  that  description,  so  1 
was  hired  by  the  New  York  Times  and  began  work 
on  Januarr'  2,  1983.  Soon  after  that,  I was  living 
full-time  in  Nicaragua.  I stayed  at  the  New  York 
Times  for  tt\’ent\'-three  years,  most  of  it  as  a foreign 
correspondent.  I had  three  foreign  postings.  I was 
in  Nicaragua  for  six  years,  Germany  for  six  years, 
Istanbul  for  four  years.  Looking  back  on  those 
assignments,  I can  see  that  each  one  of  them  placed 
me  at  a remarkable  historical  moment. 

Cientral  America  in  the  1980s  turned  out  to  be 
the  last  gasp  of  Marxist  revolution  in  the  Third 
VC'orld.  The  wars  in  HI  Salvador  and  Guatemala 
and  Nicaragua  were  essentially  the  last  of  that 
kind.  So  that  was  quite  something  to  live  through, 
including  the  intensity  of  serious  warfare.  When 
I left  Nicaragua  to  go  to  Berlin,  I thought  to 
myself,  'Tm  climbing  out  of  the  mud,  where  I’ve 
been  shot  at,  beaten  by  police,  and  tear-gassed, 
and  now  I’m  going  to  be  sitting  in  sophisticated 
salons  with  intellectuals,  discussing  the  future  of 
Hurope.”  But  soon  enough,  Yugoslavia  exploded, 
and  I was  covering  another  scries  of  wars.  That 
was  a moment  of  great  change  for  Europe  and  a 
very  exciting  time  to  be  living  in  Berlin.  Lhen  1 
became  the  first  New  York  Times  bureau  chief  in 
Istanbul.  That  in  itself  was  exciting,  but  the  beat 
they  gave  me  was  aLso  fascinating.  In  addition  to 
Turkey,  I was  assigned  to  cover  eight  countries 
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that  had  just  come  into  existence— Azerbai- 
jan, Georgia,  Armenia,  Kazakhstan,  Tajikistan, 
Uzbekistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Kyrgyzstan. 
Much  ot  that  part  of  the  world  had  been  closed 
to  outsiders  for  more  than  half  a century. 

RE:  Did  you  consider  your  life  as  a foreign  correspon- 
dent to  be  a glamorous  adventure  while  you  were  doing 
it,  or  when  you  reflect  on  it?  Or  was  the  reality  more 
drudgery  than  daring  deeds? 

SK:  My  job  was  qtiite  intense  at  times  and  tre- 
mendously stimulating.  To  me,  being  a foreign 
correspondent  was  the  greatest  job  in  the  world.  I 
got  to  go  to  fascinating  places  and  meet  the  people 
that  you  read  about  in  books.  I met  many  people 
whose  lives  were  very  different  from  mine,  and 
that’s  a hugely  rewarding  experience.  Being  a war 
correspondent  is  not  the  same  thing  as  being  a 
foreign  correspondent,  though  one  is  a stibset  ol 
the  other.  I went  through  two  cycles  of  war,  one 
in  Central  America  and  one  in  Yugoslavia.  That’s 
a particular  kind  of  intensity,  and  I don’t  think 
correspondents  who  cover  war  let  go  oT  those  expe- 
riences any  more  easily  than  soldiers  do.  1 have  seen 
enough  dead  bodies,  enough  blood,  and  enough 
ciying  mothers  to  last  me  several  lifetimes.  I don’t 
feel  a pull  to  go  back  to  war. 

RE:  Glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  last’s  talk  about  Reset, 
a great  Middle  Eastern  history  lesson  and  a discourse 


on  the  paucity  of  creativity  in  American  foreign  policy. 
You  advocate  trying  a policy  that  would  focus  more 
on  Iran  and  Turkey,  which  at  the  time  were  the  only 
Middle  Eastern  countries  other  than  Israel  that  had 
experience  with  democratically  elected  governments. 

I ’m  wondering  if  you  still feel  the  same  way  today,  and 
Tm  wondei'ingifthe  US goveimment  seeks  to pickyour 
brain  about foreign  affairs. 

SK:  Reset  argues  that  our  traditional  foundation 
for  Middle  East  policy,  basing  our  approach  to  the 
region  on  partnerships  with  Israel  and  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, IS  outdated,  and  that  Turkey  and  Iran  might 
make  more  logical  long-term  strategic  partners 
ftar  the  United  States.  When  Reset  came  out,  the 
Green  Revolution  was  underway  in  Iran  and  the 
Revolutionary  Guards  were  beating  up  people  on 
the  streets.  The  idea  that  Iran  and  the  United  States 
might  have  common  interests  seemed  a little  bit  far- 
fetched to  many  people.  Now,  as  the  United  States 
and  Iran  are  realizing  the  strategic  value  of  possible 
cooperation  in  the  Middle  East,  and  as  the  cleav- 
age beuveen  Saudi  Arabia’s  interests  and  America’s 
interests  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  there 
is  increased  interest  in  this  book. 

RE:  In  the  Middle  East,  events  that  happened  six  hun- 
dred years  ago  still  seem  to 
have  an  impact  on  decisions 
that  are  made  today.  In  the 
United  States,  we  don  ’tseem 
capable  of  adhering  to  long- 
term strate^es.  Do  you  think 
this  difference  in  approach 
contributes  to  the  difficulty  of 
having  mean  in ffid  dialogue? 

SK:  Americans  like  to  act  in  the  world  as  if  our 
actions  are  not  going  to  have  any  long-term  con- 
sequences. I think  the  phrase  “long-term”  causes 
many  poliaanakers’  eyes  to  glaze  over.  Americans 
tend  to  think  and  act  with  very  little  historical 
memory.  Compared  to  that  of  other  countries, 
our  history  is  quite  short.  The  arc  of  our  history 
is  misleading.  It  suggests  to  us  that  it  is  possible 
for  our  country  to  become  forever  stronger,  richer, 
and  more  powerful.  Thar  has  never  happened  in 
history.  If  you  look  at  countries  that  have  suiv'ived 
over  long  periods,  like  China  or  Iran,  you’ll  see  that 
they  have  periods  of  great  wealth,  power,  and  suc- 
cess, and  then  they  have  fallow  periods.  Americans 
are  not  used  to  fallow  periods.  But  it’s  important 
for  us  to  be  aware  that  the  world  is  being  reshaped 
by  forces  we  don’t  control. 

RE:  Your  comments  are  a good  transition  toyourmost 
recent  book.  The  Brothers:  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Allen  Dulles,  and  Their  Secret  World  War.  / 
thoroughly  enjoyed  readingyour  book,  but  I certainly 
developed  a dislike  for  the  Dulles  brothers.  You  made 
me  feel  as  if  almost  every  problem  that  we’re  dealing 
with  today  is  an  outcome  of  bad  decisions  they  made  in 
the  1 950s.  Have  you  received  any  feedback  from  people 
that  thought  highly  of  the  Dulles  brothers? 

SK:  I spoke  at  the  State  Department  and  didn’t  find 
anybody  who  wanted  to  provide  a counter-narrative. 


If  not  for  one  decision  by  John  Foster  Dulles, 
we  might  have  avoided  the  entire  American 
involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War. 
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You’re  right  to  point  out  that  one  conclusion  that 
can  be  drawn  from  my  book  is  that  many  of  the 
huge  world  crises  over  the  last  half  century  have 
their  roots  in  misjudgments  and  bad  choices  made 
by  the  Dulles  brothers  in  the  1950s.  The  larger  les- 
j son  is  that  interventions  that  \’iolently  interrupt 
! the  political  history  of  other  countries  have  con- 
I sequences  years  and  decades  and  generations  later. 

RE:  You  discuss  the  Dulles  brothers  ’ “white  shoe  ” legal 
careers,  and  the  huge  multinational  companies  they 
represented  and  how  they  influenced  foreign  countries 
in  which  the  multinational  companies  operated  in  order 
to  skew  their  laws  in  favor  of  the  multinationals.  The 
Dulles  brothas  did  that  as  lawyer’s  and  then  continued 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  wealthy  with  the  foreign 
policies  they  initiated  as  leaders  of  federal  agencies. 

SK:  One  thing  I find  interesting  about  the  Dulles 
brothers  is  that  they  embody  so  much  of  the 
American  soul  and  the  American  psyche  and 
the  American  experience.  1 see  three  forces  that 
are  principally  responsible  for  shaping  them  and 
their  approach  to  the  world.  The  first  is  a profound 
belief  in  American  “exceptionalism.”  Allen  Dulles 
and  John  Foster  Dulles  grew  up  under  the  wing 
of  their  grandfather,  John  Watson  Foster,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  state  during  the  1890s.  He 
lived  a classic  pioneer  life  in  the  age  of  Manifest 
Destiny.  He  had  gone  West,  tamed  the  wilderness, 
campaigned  for  Lincoln,  started  a newspaper,  and 
ingratiated  himself  with  famous  men.  He  came  to 
believe  that  it  was  America’s  destiny  to  overspread 
all  of  the  rest  of  creation  with  this  new  vigor— spir- 
itual as  well  as  material  power.  He  imagined  this  as 
applying  to  North  America,  but  his  grandchildren 
went  on  to  project  American  power  throughout 
the  world  in  the  nuclear  age. 

The  second  big  force  that  shaped  them  was  mis- 
sionary Calvinism.  They  came  from  a long  line 
of  clergymen  and  missionaries.  They  absorbed 
the  Calvinist  belief  that  there  are  good  and  evil 
forces  in  the  world,  and  that  Christians  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  at  home  and  simply  root  for  the 
triumph  of  justice.  Rather,  they  must  go  out  in 
the  world  as  missionaries  and  guarantee  the  tri- 
umph of  goodness.  If  you  believe  that  about  reli- 
gion, it’s  a very  short  step  to  believing  the  same 
thing  about  politics.  There  are  good  regimes  and 
evil  regimes,  good  systems  and  evil  systems— 
and  it  is  America’s  job  to  crush  the  evil  ones. 

The  third  force  that  shaped  the  Dulles  broth- 
ers is  the  one  that  you  mentioned,  their  decades 
of  work  for  a remarkable  Wall  Street  law  firm 
called  Sullivan  & Cromwell.  This  law  firm  had  a 
specialty:  forcing  small  and  weak  countries  to  do 
what  big  American  corporations  wanted  them  to 
do.  The  Dulles  brothers  did  this  for  a living  before 
they  came  into  public  office,  so  they  had  great 
experience  in  pushing  around  smaller  countries. 

RE:  Another  consistent  element  in  your  books  is  the 
notion  that  our  government  lies  to  us  on  a regular  basis. 

SK:  Governments  naturally  have  their  own  inter- 
ests, but  I don’t  think  mendacity  needs  to  be 
accepted  as  a normal  form  of  public  discourse. 


Over  the  course  of  my  lifetime,  the  level  of  democ- 
racy in  the  United  States  has  clearly  declined.  We 
don’t  have  as  much  class  mobilit)'  as  we  used  to 
have.  We  don’t  have  the  kind  of  social  cohesion 
that  used  to  exist.  Special  interests  have  used  legal- 
ized bribery  to  capture  our  political  system.  We 
shouldn’t  take  tor  granted  that  the  blessings  of 
liberty  are  eternal.  I listory  suggests  that  they  are 
more  ot  an  aberration  than  anything  else. 

RE:  In  your  Dulles  book,  there  are  a series  of  things  that 
both  brothers  do  that  aren ’t particularly  successful — the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  for  one. 

SK:  You’re  putting  your  finger  on  one  of  the  main 
points  that  1 think  you  can  take  away  from  the  story 
of  the  Dulles  brothers.  Every  single  major  opera- 
tion they  launched  either  failed  or  almost  failed. 
They  were  very  lucky  in  the  last  minute  to  be  able 
to  overthrow  Mohammad  Mosaddegh  in  Iran  and 
Jacobo  Arbenz  in  Guatemala.  Those  were  victories 
by  quirks  of  circumstance  after  the  CIA  thought 
it  had  lost.  After  that,  every  single  operation  was  a 
disaster.  By  attacking  Nasser,  the  Dulles  brothers 
wound  up  making  him  the  greatest  hero  in  the 
Arab  world.  They  could  never  get  rid  of  Nehru, 
whom  they  hated.  They  started  a civil  war  in  Indo- 
nesia because  they  couldn’t  stand  Sukarno.  They 
tried  to  overthrow  Fidel  Castro  repeatedly.  The 
overthrow  of  Mosaddegh  in  Iran  led  to  decades  of 
oppression  for  Iranians  and  huge  trouble  all  over 
the  world.  Guatemala  fell  into  a terrible  civil  war 
and  endless  bmtality.  The  myth  that  Allen  Dulles 
was  a great  spymaster  and  that  John  Foster  Dulles 
was  avisionary  wise  man  of  American  foreign  policy 
is  not  supported  by  the  evidence. 

RE:  This  brings  to  mind  the  absurdity  of  the  infamous 
“Mission  Accomplished” sign  displayed  behind  George 
W.  Bush  on  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  2003,  and  the  notion  that  the  invasion  only  started 
problems  in  Iraq,  rather  than  end  the  trouble. 

SK:  That’s  exactly  right.  That  could  be  the  motto 
for  the  Dulles  brothers.  As  an  e.xample,  John  Foster 
Dulles  was  more  responsible  than  any  other  person 
for  the  US  involvement  in  Vietnam.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  US  delegation  to  the  Geneva  Peace 
Conference  in  1954.  As  soon  as  he  got  there,  he 
realized  that  all  the  other  delegations  were  pre- 
pared to  give  a sliver  of  Indochina  to  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
who  had  just  won  his  epic  battle  at  Dien  Bien  Phu. 
John  Foster  Dulles  couldn’t  stand  this  idea,  so  he 
left  the  conference.  It’s  the  only  time  in  histoiy  that 
an  American  secretary  of  state  has  walked  out  ol  a 
major  international  conference  in  the  middle.  He 
went  home  and  told  his  brother  to  start  a clandes- 
tine war  in  Vietnam.  If  it  were  not  for  that  decision 
by  John  Foster  Dulles,  we  might  have  avoided  the 
entire  American  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

I can’t  even  wrap  my  mind  around  how  different 
Vietnam  and  America  and  the  world  might  have 
been  under  those  circumstances. 

RE:  The  esteemed  reputations  of  the  Dulles  brothers 
despite  their fiascos  reminds  me  of other  politicians  who 
seem  to  be  promoted  every  time  they  fail. 


SK:I  see  the  I )ulles  brothers  as  having  made  three 
[larticularly  large  historical  misjudgments.  First, 
they  had  no  concept  of  bltiwback  from  covert 
operations.  It  never  occurred  to  them  that  their 
inteiventions  abroad  could  have  terrible  effects 
years  or  decades  later.  Secondly,  the  Dulles  broth- 
ers were  totally  opposed  to  any  contact  between 
the  United  States  and  hostile  rival  powers.  They 
rhoLight  that  any  negotiations  would  dissolve  the 
paradigm  of  conflict  on  which  the  Gold  War  was 
based,  because  it  w'ould  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Soviets  were  just  normal  human  beings 
with  whom  one  could  have  civilized  discussions. 
By  reftising  any  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China,  Dulles  deepened  and  prolonged  the 
Cold  War.  The  third  big  misjudgment  was  that 
the  Dulles  brothers  totally  misunderstootJ  the 
nature  of  Third-World  nationalism.  When  they 
saw  leaders  like  Nasser  in  Egypt,  or  Lumumba  in 
the  Congo,  or  Sukarno  in  Indonesia,  or  Nehru  in 
India,  all  they  could  see  were  tools  of  the  Kremlin. 

RE:  There’s  an  old  saying  about  entreptvneurship,  “The 
best  decision  is  the  right  one.  The  second-best  decision  is 
the  wrong  one,  and  the  worst  decision  is  no  decision  at 
all.  ” When  you  think  about  the  Dulks  brothers  and  the 
many  wrongdecisions  they  made,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  consequences  of  their  wrong  decisions  were  much 
worse  than  the  “no-decisions”  that  seem  to  be  happen- 
ing in  the  stalemate  between  Congress  and  our  current 
administration. 

SK:  The  United  States  was  built  on  what  some  peo- 
ple call  a “can-do”  mentality— the  idea  that  if  you 
want  something  badly  enough,  and  you  work  hard 
enough,  you’re  going  to  get  it.  This  is  an  old,  won- 
derfully positive,  attitude,  but  there  is  also  a dark  or 
negative  side  to  the  “can-do”  mentality.  It’s  tme  that 
Americans  have  had  huge  success  in  confronting 
obstacles  placed  in  front  of  them  by  other  people, 
by  nature,  by  technology,  by  the  environment;  but 
there  are  certain  obstacles,  particularly  those  posed 
by  culture,  that  are  not  easy  to  overcome,  no  matter 
how  determined  you  are.  Some  Americans  dev'el- 
oped  the  fantasy  that  eveiything  in  the  world  is 
susceptible  to  our  influence.  After  what’s  happened 
in  the  world  in  the  last  few  decades,  maybe  fewer 
Americans  are  instinctively  clinging  to  that  belief 


RAYMOND  ELMAN  started  the  Outer  Cape  Repertory 
Film  Society  in  1971,  ran  the  To  Be  Coffeehouse  from 
1 972  to  1 973,  and  senedfor  many  years  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and 
Museum,  the  Provincetown  Group  Gallery,  and  the 
Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater.  He  and  Chris  Busa 
cofounded  Provincetown  Artsni  1985.  (Ray  left  the 
magazine  in  1990,  and  in  1991  the  magazine  became 
a publication  of  the  nonprofit  Provincetown  Arts  Press.) 
Rity’s  paintings  and  prints  have  been  widely  exhibited 
and  are  included  in  numerous  collections.  His  paint- 
ings ofjhumpa  Lahiri,  Robert  Pinsky,  Stanley  Kunitz, 
and  Alan  Dugan  are  in  the  permanent  collection  of  the 
Smithsonian  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Ray  is  currently 
servingas  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Provincetou’n 
Arts.  (See  www.rayelman.com  for  more  information.) 
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nterview  with 
Elizabeth  McCracken 

THE  SUBTLE  CRAFT  OF  COMPLEXITY  AND  CONTRADICTION 

By  Sarah  Anne  Johnson 


I FIRST  MET  ELIZABETH  MCCRACKEN  AT  THE 

Fine  Arts  Work  Center  when  she  was  one 
of  my  instructors  in  the  summer  writing 
workshops  in  1996.  She  had  just  published 
The  Giant’s  House,  her  first  novel  after  the 
collection  Here’s  Your  Hat,  What’s  YourHiiny. 
The  Giant's  House  garnered  a lot  ot  attention 
for  the  \'OLing  writer  and  was  a finalist  for 
the  National  Book  Award. 

She  lived  behind  me  in  Someiwille,  so 
close  that  our  triple-deckers  shared  a strip 
of  so-called  backyards.  It  was  in  this  Somer- 
\’ille  apartment  that  I first  interviewed 
McCracken  lor  the  Writer’s  Chronicle  and  for 
my  book  Conversations  with  American  Women 
Wnters.  She’d  been  working  as  a librarian 
while  writing  The  Giant’s  House,  and  at  this 
time  was  writing  her  next  novel,  Niagara  Falls 
All  Over  Again.  The  first  thing  that  struck 
me  about  McCracken  w'as  her  humility  and 
her  complete  lack  of  pretense.  The  success 
of  her  book,  her  awards,  and  the  attention 
she’d  receiv^ed  didn’t  seem  to  change  her 
humor  or  graciousness,  qualities  that  are 
apparent  in  her  work  today. 

McCracken  is  the  author  of  five  books: 
Here’s  Your  Hat,  What’s  Your  Hurry,  the  nov- 
els The  Giant’s  House  and  Niagara  Falls  All 
Over  Again,  the  memoir  An  Fxact  Replica  of 
a Figment  of  My  Imagination,  and  her  latest 
work,  Thunderstruck  & Other  Stories.  She’s 
received  grants  and  fellowships  from  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Liguria 


Study  Center,  the  American  Academy  in 
Berlin,  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Prov- 
incetown,  and  the  Radcliffe  Institute  for 
Advanced  Study.  She  has  taught  creative 
writing  at  Western  Michigan  University, 
the  University  of  C')regon,  the  University  of 
I louston,  and  the  Iowa  Writers’  Workshop. 


She  holds  the  James  A.  Michener  Chair  in 
Fiction  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

She  IS  know'll  for  finding  the  humor  in 
the  most  tragic  moments  and  for  draw'ing 
idiosyncratic  characters  that  strike  a univer- 
sal nei-ve,  with  a subtlety  of  craft  that  writers 
refer  to  in  their  own  work  over  and  again. 
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Elizabeth 
McCracken  ? 

Author  of  the  National  Book  Award  finalist 

THE  GIANT'S  HOUSE  | 


SARAH  ANNE  JOHNSON:  When  did  your  writing 
life  first  bringyon  to  Provincetown  ? 

ELIZABETH  McCRACKEN:  In  1990. 1 had  just 
graduated  from  the  Iowa  Writers’  Worksliop  and 
i got  a fellowship  at  FAWC.  I rented  a miniv'an, 
sho\’ed  my  writing  chair  and  my  grandtarher’s 
old  armchair  in  the  back,  and  drove  down  with 
my  mother.  I loved  the  place  on  sight.  I’d  grown  up 
in  the  suburbs  of  Bostean  but  somehow  had  never 
spent  all  that  much  time  on  Cape  Cod. 

SAJ;  How  did  working  in  this  artists’  colony  impact 
your  writing? 

EM:  It  was  pretty  miraculous.  The  biggest  thing 
was  learning  how  to  work.  I don’t  think  of  myself 
as  a competitive  person,  but  I also  don’t  like  to  be 
; left  behind,  and  I think  it  was  lucky  for  me  that 
my  closest  friends  when  I was  a FAWC  fellow— Ann 
Patchett  and  Paul  Lisicky— are  people  who  work 
incredibly  hard.  If  I’d  fallen  in  with  the  people 
for  whom  Provincetown  in  the  off-season— low 
light  and  no  stores— was  a psychological  injury, 
I would  have  been  in  trouble.  Living  in  a place  of 
great  beauty  is  also  pretty  great  for  work. 

SAJ:  Do  you  find  that  the  community  here  still  influ- 
ences or  supports  your  work?  Do  you  still  visit? 

EM:  Gosh,  it’s  been  a long  time.  I need  to  get 
back.  I live  too  far  away.  One  of  my  oldest,  dearest 
friends,  Rob  Phelps,  is  now  the  arts  editor  of  the 
Provincetown  Banner,  and  we  have  a long  history 
of  lobster  eating  together.  I think  it’s  been  years 
since  we’ve  shared  a lobster.  I remember  when  I 
I was  a Fellow,  every  time  I went  away  from  Prov- 
i incetown  and  came  back,  I felt  a physical  hap- 
I piness  the  minute  I caught  sight  of  the  Pilgrim 
j Monument  sticking  up  on  the  horizon.  I still  feel 
j that.  I have  a great  painted  Provincetown  plate 
[ by  Polly  Burnell  on  my  wall,  and  a panoramic 
photo  of  Provincetown  in  my  kitchen,  both  of 
which  feature  the  Monument. 

SAJ:  Where  are  you  living  now? 

EM:  Austin,  Texas— which  I guess  is  as  close  as  you 
might  get  to  the  Provincetown  of  Texas. 

f 

^ SAJ:  You ’ve  written  two  collections  ofishort  stories,  two 
1 novels,  and  a memoir.  Do  you  feel  more  comfortable  in 
any  one  form  over  another? 

EM:  I hope  never  to  have  material  for  a memoir 
again:  I’m  not  the  kind  of  writer  who  can  naturally 
shape  autobiographical  material  into  something 
that  makes  sense.  I just  happened  to  be  handed 
something  that  sort  of  shaped  itself  As  for  stories 
versus  novels— I’m  not  sure.  Deep  down,  I think 
of  myself  as  a novelist— novels,  like  me,  are  messy 
but  forgiving— but  I’ve  loved  writing  stories  lately, 
getting  those  jolts  of  happiness  of  inspiration  and 
completion  closer  together. 

SAJ:  I hear  you  even  wrote  poetry  and  did  some 


play  writing  in  the  early  days  of  your  writing  life.  Could 
you  say  a little  bit  about  that? 

EM:  Lord,  it’s  been  so  long!  I really  loved  writing 
poetry,  but  in  the  end,  all  of  my  poetiy  sounded 
better  than  it  meant— and  I really  only  ever  wrote 
narrative  poetry.  I sometimes  wish  I’d  kept  it  up, 
not  because  I would  have  ever  been  a particularly 
good  poet,  but  just  for  the  brain  power  of  poetry 
writing.  1 still  love  reading  it. 

I was  always  a pretty  deplorable  playwright,  but 
1 learned  a lot  from  it:  timing,  structure,  charac- 
ter. I studied  with  Derek  Walcott  at  BU,  and  he 
brought  in  professional  actors,  including  the 
wonderful  Guy  Strauss  (I’ve  just  looked  him  up 
and  seen  that  he,  oh  no,  died  four  days  ago!),  who 
lived  in  Truro.  1 particularly  remember  talking  to 
Guy,  who  was  going  to  read  from  a play  I’d  written 
and  wanted  to  know  all  sorts  of  things  about  the 
character’s  past  so  he  could  create  an  inner  life. 
I know  this  sounds  ridiculous,  but  I’m  not  sure 
it  had  previously  occurred  to  me  that  characters 
exactly  had  pasts,  or  had  inner  lives  apart  from 
what  I had  expressly  written.  I remember  thinking 
that  it  seemed  terribly  invasive,  before  I understood 
that,  one:  Guy  needed  to  know;  two:  1 needed  to 
know;  and  three:  How  great  that  someone  else 
wanted  to  know. 

SAJ:  Thunderstruck  & Other  Stories  opens  with 
“Something  Amazing”  and  the  ghost  of  the  hissing,  bit- 
ingi  pinching  Mis^  Goodly.  While  Missy  seems  a most 
unappealingchild,  the  story  centers  on  the  family’s  grief 
especially  the feelings  of  the  mother",  to  whom  Missy  is  a 
very  different  sort  of  ffrl.  This  complexity  of  character, 
ofaperson  beingboth  one  thing  and  another,  permeates 
the  collection.  What  draws  you  to  this  notion? 

EM:  I love  this  question  because  this  idea  obsesses 
me:  that  people  are  more  than  one  thing,  that 


assumptions  about  strangers  are  powerlul  and 
often  conijiletely  wrong.  I’m  not  sure  wliy  I tliink 
about  it  so  mucli.  'Flie  difficult  tiling  in  creating 
cliaracters  in  fiction  is  tliat  you  want  tliem  to  be  as 
complicated  as  actual  human  beings,  wlio  are  so 
full  of  contradictions,  but  too  many  contradictions 
make  a character  evanesce.  So  I suppose  I focus  on 
one  or  two  contradictions. 

SA J:  This  attraction  to  opposite  pulls  is  also  captured  in 
many  places  throughout  the  collection.  For  example,  at 
the  end  of  “Something  Amazing”  when  Jcyce  takes  in 
the  little  boy,  Gerry  “wonders  how  to  sneak  him  back 
home.  He  wonders  how  to  keep  him  forever.  ” What  do 
these  opposites  show  us  about  a character? 

EM:  I in  not  sure  how  to  answer  except  to  say, 
when  a character  feels  something  contrary,  it  some- 
how lights  up  the  whole  person.  One  of  my  favorite 
lines  in  any  story  I’ve  ever  written  is,  “It  was  like 
a light  went  through  my  mother  when  she  was  at 
her  best,  and  it  showed  up  all  the  other  holes  in  her 
character.’’  I didn’t  write  it;  Ann  Patchett  did.  It  was 
in  the  first  draft  of  The  Pati'on  Saint  of  Liars,  and,  one 
day  when  we  were  Fellows  at  FAWC,  somehow  we 
decided  we’d  trade  sentences  that  we’d  planned  to 
cut  horn  OLir  own  work  anyhow— there  u'as  some 
line  of  mine  she  liked,  and  she  took  that,  though  I 
don’t  remember  what  it  was  or  whether  it  made  it 
into  her  work.  But  that  sentence  of  Ann’s— which 
is  now  mine,  all  mine!— sums  upi  u'hat  I think 
about  people.  It’s  the  bright  light  that  shows  up 
everything. 

SAJ:  Whenyou’re  puttingtogether  a collection  of  stories, 
how  do  you  come  up  with  the  order? 

EM:  It’s  hard.  I remember  that  the  old  theoty'used 
to  be:  put  your  best  stoiy  last,  your  second-stron- 
gest first.  In  this  case,  I put  the  neu'est,  longest  stoty' 
last,  and  then  a story  that  seemed  to  speak  to  it  first. 
I honestly  can’t  remember  exactly  how  I ordered  the 
middle,  other  than  if  tu'o  stories  seemed  similar  I 
didn’t  want  them  next  to  each  other. 

SAJ:  “Hungry”  opens  like  this:  “The  grandmother  was 
a bright,  cellophane-wrapped,  hard  candy  of  a person: 
sweet,  but  not  necessarily  what  a child  wanted.  ” What 
makes  for  a good  opening  sentence  to  a short  story? 

EM:  Another  obsession  of  mine:  first  sentences. 
1 always  want  my  first  sentence  to  be  memorable, 
odd— to  catch  a reader  off  balance,  or  to  surprise 
them.  My  secret  dream  is  to  one  day  be  a famous 
first  line,  ev'en  if  nobody  ev'er  reads  the  rest  of  the 
book!  I think  a good  first  line  needs  to  be  myste- 
rious enough  to  intrigue,  but  specific  enough  that 
you  don’t  think,  Wro?  Where?  Huh?  I hav'e  a particu- 
lar loathing  of  stories  that  begin  with  unattributed 
dialogue,  and  1 think  the  advice  that  young  writers 
often  get  to  begin  things  in  niedias  res  has  led  to  an 
unbelievable  number  of  awful  short-story  open- 
ings. I also  hare  it  when  stories  start,  “It  was  June.” 

SAJ:  In  spite  of  the  tragedy  contained  in  these  tales, 
there  is  a dark  sense  of  humor  and  tenderness  toward 
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the  characters.  How  do  you  navigate  this  ti'icky  emo- 
tional teirain? 

EM:  I don't  know  how  to  think  of  anything,  even 
the  worst  things,  without  humor.  Humor  is  a fact 
ot  life,  even  at  the  darkest  moments.  And  I suppose 
It  doesn’t  seem  trick)'  to  me.  It’s  like  asking  why 
you  kick  when  the  doctor  hits  your  knee  witli  a 
little  rubber  hammer:  life  is  basically  slapstick. 

SAJ:  You  have  a gift  for  idiosyncratic  details  in  a met- 
aphor to  demonstrate  character  as  well.  For  example, 
in  “Juliet”:  “She  clutched  a book  in  her  hand  in  such  a 
way  that  it  looked  like  a knife  she  was  prepared  to  use  on 
herself  ivhich  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  ended  up  calling 
her  Juliet.  ” One  of  the  ways  you  capture  grief  and  loss 
is  also  tltrough  the  enumeration  of  physical  detail:  “The 
dead  live  on  in  the  homeliest  of  ways.  They  ’re  listed  in 
the  phone  book.  They  get  mail.  Their  wigs  rest  on  Styro- 
foam heads  at  the  back  of  closets.  Their  beds  are  made. 
Their  shoes  are  eveiywhere.  ” What  makes  for  the  right 
list  of  details? 

EM:  Hm.  I’m  wondering  whether  there’s  a method 
to  my  fictional  acquisitiveness.  I love  things.  I love 
them  in  real  life  and  I love  them  in  other  people’s 
fiction— fictional  lurniture,  fictional  geegawsl— 
and  I put  them  to  work.  If  I wrote  the  story  of  my 
childhood,  it  would  probably  be  entirely  made  up 
ol  things  my  grandparents  owned  (e.g.,  Styrofoam 
heads  wearing  wags). 
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SAJ:  What  makes for  a good  ending  to  a story  ? How  do 
you  anive  at  your  endings? 

EM:  I often  know  the  last  line  of  my  stories  before 
I start  really  w'l  iting;  I almost  never  know  what 
happens  before  then.  So  1 sort  of  bumble  tow'ard 
that  line.  When  I read,  what  I want  is  a story  to 
add  up  to  more  than  its  parts,  and  for  that  kind 
of  math— things  mattering  more  and  more— to  get 
more  complicated  toward  the  end  of  a story.  Does 
that  make  sense?  Probably  not. 

SAJ:  How  many  revisions  of  a story  do  you  usually  go 
through,  and  what  happens  during  each  revision  ? 

EM:  It  varies  a lot  from  story  to  story.  Some  of 
the  stories  m the  collection  were  written  pretty 
ctyiickly— I think  “Peter  Elroy”  came  out  in  a very 
similar  shape  as  it’s  in  now  (though  in  that  case  I 
did  not  know  the  ending  before  I w'rote  it).  Others 
took  more  work,  like  “Something  Amazing”  and 
“Thunderstruck.”  Mostly,  though,  I w'orked  on 
each  story  until  it  was  pretty  done— I did  more 
w'ork  on  the  book  as  a whole;  i.e.,  I yanked  out 
stories  that  didn’t  seem  so  good. 

SAJ:  What  would  you  say  to  a new  writer  working  on 
a book  or  stories? 

EM:  Keep  your  head  down.  Write  the  book  that 
means  something  to  you.  Remember  to  crack  some 
jokes. 


2: 

SARAH  ANNE  JOHNSON  is  the  author  ofThe  Light- 
keeper’s  Wife  ( Sourcebooks),  The  Very  Telling,  The 
Art  of  the  Author  Interview,  and  Conversations 
with  American  Women  Writers,  all  published  by 
the  University  Press  of  New  England.  Her  interviews 
have  appeared  in  the  Writer’s  Chronicle,  Glimmer 
Tram  Stories,  Provincetown  Arts,  and  the  Writer, 
where  she  was  a contributing  editor.  She  is  the  recipient 
of  residencies  in  fiction  from  the  Jentel  Artist  Residency 
Progi'am  and  the  Vermont  Studio  Center.  She  received 
an  MFA  in  Creative  Writing  and  Literature  fi'om  the 
Bennington  Writing  Seminars.  Leam  more  at  www. 
sa  ra  ha  nnejohnson.com. 
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The  Poet  Is  In 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  MARIE  HOWE 


By  Margaret  Murphy 


MARIE  HOWE  photo  by  claire  holi 


MARIE  HOWE  WAS  A POETRY  FELLOW  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown  from  1983  to  1984.  Since  her  Fellowship,  she 
has  published  three  collections  of  poetry;  The  Good  Thief  {1988),  What  the  Living  Do  (1998),  and  The  Kingdom  of  Ordinary  Time  (2008). 
She  has  taught  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Columbia  University,  and  NYU,  and  received  fellowships  Irom  the  Bunting  Institute  at 
Radcliffe  College,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Guggenheim  Foundation.  Howe  coedited  (with  Michael  Klein)  the 
essay  anthology  In  the  Company  of  My  Solitude:  American  Writmgfrom  the  AIDS  Pandemic  (1994),  and  her  work  has  been  published  in 
hundreds  of  magazines,  collections,  and  journals,  including  the  Poetry  section  of  this  issue  of  Proi'incetown  Arts.  She  is  the  2012-2014 
recipient  of  the  Walt  Whitman  Award  for  State  Poet  of  New  York.  I conducted  this  interview  with  Howe,  who  also  happens  to  be 
my  neighbor,  in  Greenwich  Village,  where  she  lives  with  her  daughter,  Inan. 


Margaret  Murphy:  It’s  been  thirty  years  now  since  you  were  a poetry  Fellow  at 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  Work 
Center  in  your  life? 

Marie  Howe:  I arrived  at  the  Work  Center  in  my  early  thirties.  In  my  tu'enties, 
I had  wandered  in  the  desert— it  was  a serious  desert— crisis  and  grief  with 
family  and  friends  and  lovers.  Before  I became  a Fellow,  I had  started  to  find 
my  way  out  of  the  desert,  through  my  MFA  studies  at  Columbia,  classes  with 
the  great  Joseph  Brodsky,  Derek  Walcott,  Carolyn  Heilbrun,  Elaine  Pagels, 
Heather  McHugh,  C.  K.  Williams,  Jorie  Graham,  and  with  Stanley  Kunitz. 

During  my  Fellowship  I read  a great  deal,  wrote,  fell  in  love,  suffered  of 
course,  and  met  my  dear  friend  Stephanie  Frank  Sassoon,  who  was  a painting 


Fellow  then.  I spent  some  part  of  every  day  sitting  in  Stephanie’s  studio 
looking  at  paintings  and  talking  about  life  and  art  and  what  we  were  doing 
or  trying  to  do.  It  was  a great  gift.  It  has  shaped  my  life.  The  values  of  the 
Work  Center  are  unlike  anyv'here  else.  It  honors  a vocation,  the  life  as  an 
artist.  This  is  a remarkable  thing.  It  resonated  with  me  when  I was  a Fellow 
and  it  still  does. 

To  this  day,  many  of  my  closest  friends  and  adv'isors  are  former  Work 
Center  Fellows.  Different  years,  different  times,  but  we  have  this  in  common: 
a sense  of  writing  as  an  art,  as  something  that’s  not  merely  a commodity  to 
be  sold  at  any  cost.  We  also  share  a tremendous  respect,  and  love,  for  other 
artists,  which  the  Work  Center  nurtures.  So  many  people  came  through 
that  place,  and  we  watched  them  and  learned  from  them.  1 think  of  the 
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: '.'s  Cnaco  Palo\-  \ isiccd.  And  che  wrirers 
..  re  around  char  war:  Alan  Dugan,  Denis 
■ ■•■>on,  Scanlex'  Kunicz. 
l\  e gone  back  to  che  Work  Cencer  e\  er\-  \'ear 
s'”  e 1 was  a Fellow  , and  it  has  been  a source  of 
creac  |0\’  to  me.  I\  e taught  in  the  summer  program 
.ilmost  ewn-  \ ear  since  its  inception.  i\ h’  daughter, 
who  is  now  .almost  fourteen,  has  grown  up  in  her 
summers  there.  1 waanted  her  to  ha\'e  that  in  her 
bones,  the  cre.ak  of  the  wooden  steps  up  ro  the 
second-floor  aparrnaent  ita  the  Barn,  the  buzz  of 
the  St.anle\’  Kunitz  Common  Room,  growing  up 
listening  to  people  reading.  Out  on  the  grass  play- 
ing w itla  the  other  kids,  she’s  heard  these  waices 
her  whole  life. 

MM:  What  role  has  Proi’incetown  played  in  your  life? 

MH:  M\'  friend  Michael  Cunningham  once  said, 
affecnonatel)’,  that  Proxincetown  is  our  home- 
toxxTi,  our  adult  honaetoxx-n.  Michael  came  from 
Los  Angeles,  I came  from  xx-estern  New  York— but 
the  Work  Center  in  Prox'incetoxx  n is  our  home- 
toxxTi  as  artists.  A fabulous  honaetoxx  n of  freedom 
and  necessitx'.  The  txx’o  poles  we  humans  can’t  live 
xxithout.  Such  freedom  on  this  narroxx' strip  of  land 
thrust  into  the  ocean— such  necessity  as  articu- 
lated by  the  limits  of  the  land  and  the  unrelenting 
encroachment  of  the  living  ocean. 

MM:  Stanley  Kunitz  was  one  of the  founders  of the 
Work  Center  in  1968.  He  celebrated  his  hundredth 
birthday  there,  in  the  Stanley  Kunitz  Common  Room, 
in  2005.  Who  was  Stanley  in  your  life? 

MH:  Stanley  xvas  my  teacher  and  my  friend.  1 met 
him  xvhen  I xvas  thirtx'-one  and  he  xx-as  seventy-five. 
Stanley  cut  through  all  the  nonsense— aesthetic 
arguments,  careerism,  fashions  coming,  fashions 
going.  He  sat  in  his  chair  and  he  xvas  present  to  the 
feel  of  the  paper  between  his  fingers,  or  the  seedling 
he  held  in  his  hands.  He  endured  a century.  He 
knew  the  vx’orld  when  it  was  illuminated  by  gas 
lamps  right  up  to  the  w'orld  of  a few  minutes  ago. 
He  had  stacked  next  to  his  liv'ing-room  chair  the 
latest  books  on  the  cosmos  and  the  genome.  He 
liv'ed  in  each  minute  and  in  the  fullness  of  time.  As 
a poet  he  was  a success  at  nineteen,  then  his  poems 
fell  out  of  fashion.  He  endured  long  periods  of 


what  some  might  call  neglect.  Later  in  his  life,  he 
began  to  xxrite  in  a nexx’  xx.iy.  The  last  poems  of  his 
life  are  some  ot  the  finest  poems  he  ever  xx'rote.  At 
ninetx’,  he  xx  rote  “Touch  Me,”  one  of  the  greatest 
lox'e  poems.  Stanley  lix'ed  a life  of  integrit}'— polit- 
ically, .socially,  artistically.  Those  Last  poems  seem 
like  emanations  of  great  datin'  from  great  depth. 
Elemental.  That  could  be  xx  hy  thousands  croxx’ded 
into  his  readings.  1 heard  from  friends  that  xx  hen 
Stanley  read  for  the  last  time  outdoors  in  New 
York  Citx'— it  xx-as  in  Bryant  Park,  I believe— men 
xx'ere  xx’orking,  jackhammers,  traffic,  .all  that  racket. 
Friends  said  that  xvhen  Stanley  started  to  speak, 
the  streets  seemed  to  quiet  dovx  n,  the  construc- 
tion xx'orkers  stopped  drilling— everyone  xvanteci 
to  listen. 

MM:  What  is  the  power  of  poetry  in  our  culture  today? 
Has  it  changed  since  you  started  to  mite? 

MH:  I believe  we  were  singing  to  our  children 
before  we  were  drawing  on  the  walls  of  caves. 
Poetry  might  be  the  earliest,  most  fundamental 
art.  The  lullaby,  the  ballad,  the  chant,  the  prayer. 
So  ancient,  the  deepest  human  song.  It  will  always 
be  a part  of  human  life. 

The  difference  between  now  and  when  1 
started  to  write?  Thirty-five  years  ago,  the  pool 
of  poets  was  so  small— white  males,  one  or  two 
men  of  color,  and  one  or  two  women,  usually  cho- 
sen by  the  white  males.  When  I was  in  graduate 
school,  we  were  taught  two  women  only,  Elizabeth 
Bishop  and  Mona  Van  Duyn.  The  year  I started 
graduate  school,  1980,  was  the  year  Sharon  Olds 
wrote  her  first  book.  The  door  was  about  to  be 
kicked  open  by  other  women  poets  as  well.  As  it 
opened,  of  course,  so  many  voices  poured  out  into 
the  living  world.  Not  only  women,  but  people  of 
color,  gay  voices,  lesbian  voices,  Chicano  voices. 
Latino  voices,  Asian,  Native  American— everybody 
who  had  been  pushed  to  the  margins  began  to 
sing.  It  was  thrilling,  but  gradual.  It  really  hap- 
pened over  that  decade,  from  1980  to  1990.  And 
then,  of  course,  the  whole  AIDS  epidemic  cracked 
open  a whole  other  aesthetic.  And  then  so-called 
performance  poetry,  and  hip-hop,  and  rap,  began 
to  pour  into  the  culture.  All  of  these  things  are  at 
play  now.  It’s  thrilling  because  today  it’s  a great 
ocean  instead  of  a narrow  river.  But  I think  it’s 
disorienting  too,  for  many  poets,  because  there 
are  so  many  voices.  One  can  feel,  why  is  one  more 
voice  necessary? 

But  we  will  always  have  poetry.  People  go  to 
poetry,  still,  for  the  major  moments  in  their  lives. 
When  somebody  dies.  When  somebody  falls  in 
love.  When  somebody  gets  married.  When  some- 
body has  a child.  When  someone’s  sick.  When 
someone’s  in  grief  They  reach  for  a poem.  In  the 
way  we  reach  for  a blanket  on  a cold  night,  people 
will  reach  for  the  poem.  Sometimes  people  don’t 
know  where  to  look.  This  is  where  we  can  help— the 
poets,  and  anyone  who  loves  poetry.  The  more  we 
give  poetty  books  to  people,  the  more  poetry  floats 
around  everyone’s  house.  Eventually,  a poem  gets 
picked  up  and  someone  looks  at  it  and  says,  “Lis- 
ten to  this.”  I think  people  instinctively  know  tliat 
there  is  an  art  that  holds  language,  that  touches 


reality  in  a xvay  that  even  the  most  wonderful  TV 
shoxv  can’t,  even  the  most  xx'onderful  music  can’t. 

Perhaps  we  remember  the  murmuring  sound 
of  a lullabx'  that  says,  “You’re  not  alone.”  That’s 
what  poetry  says:  “You’re  not  alone.” 

MM:  What  are  you  doing  as  the  Walt  Whitman  New 
York  State  Poet? 

MH:  As  State  Poet,  I’m  trying  to  bring  poetry 
to  the  people  in  ways  that  are  accessible,  and 
interactive.  I’ve  been  sponsoring  an  event  in 
Washington  Square  Park,  once  a week  during 
the  summer,  once  a month  during  the  winter, 
on  Sunday  afternoons  under  the  Arch.  It’s  called 
“The  Poet  IS  IN.”  It’s  modeled  on  the  Occupy 
movement,  using  the  human  microphone— the 
speaker  reads  a line  of  the  poem,  and  then  the 
gathering  repeats  it  back  as  a chorus.  We  choose 
a poet,  say  Walt  Whitman.  1 pass  out  lots  of  Walt 
Whitman  pioems.  One  after  another,  people 
get  up  and  say  the  poem,  line  by  line,  and  the 
crowd  says  it  right  back:  “I  celebrate  myself”  “I 
celebrate  myself.”  ‘'Wha.t  I assume  you  assume.” 
‘What  I assume  you  assume.  ” “Every  molecule  that 
belongs  to  me  belongs  to  you.”  “Every  molecule 
that  belongs  to  me  belongs  to  you.  ” It’s  amazing  to 
hear  the  poems  moving  through  the  voices  and 
bodies  of  the  people  there.  My  own  daughter 
got  up  and  read,  “A  child  said  to  me  what  is  the 
grass.”  The  whole  crowd  said  back  to  her,  “A  child 
said  to  me  what  is  the  grass.  ” 

MM:  Whatagreat  way  to  bringpoetry  into  our  every- 
day lives.  What  else  are  you  doing? 

MH:I  team-taught  a class  called  “Poetry  Every- 
where” as  part  of  ITiTJ’s  graduate  ITP  (Interactive 
Telecommunications  Program).  ITP  teaches  art 
and  technology  on  the  cutting  edge.  I team-taught 
xvith  a video  sculptor.  The  idea  was  to  have  his 
students  do  tech  projects  that  bring  poetty  into 
unexpected  and  public  spaces.  We’re  hoping  to 
install  several  of  these  projects  in  Grand  Central, 
Penn  Station,  and  other  places  in  the  city.  Some  are 
xfideo,  some  are  booths,  some  are  outdoor  projec- 
tions onto  city  buildings.  One  project  will  have  a 
poet  in  a booth  at  Grand  Central  for  commuters  to 
stop  and  talk  to.  This  poet  (many  will  work  at  the 
table)  will  write  poems  for  people  who  ask  for  one. 

MM:  Let’s  talk  about  your  poetry,  the  work  you  ’ve 
done  in  the  thirty-plus  years  since  you  started  to  mite. 
One  of  your  earliest  poems,  “After  the  Flood,  ” written 
while  you  were  a Fellow  at  the  Work  Center,  is  the first 
example  of  your  use  of  Bible  stories  to  write  about  life. 
You  have  continued  to  do  this,  and  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  aspects  of  your  tvriting.  Why  do  you 
use  the  Bible  stories? 

MH:  When  1 was  a young  girl,  those  people  were 
real  to  me,  in  a very  human  way.  1 felt,  in  my  imag- 
ination, that  there  was  more  to  them  than  what 
was  written— the  spaces  in  the  story  could  be 
filled  in.  The  Jews  know  all  about  this,  in  their 
midrash.  This  rabbinic  tradition  is  to  read  the 
stories  from  the  Torah,  knowing  that  the  Torah 
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is  never  complete.  The  midrash  asks  us  to  imag- 
ine what  happened  next,  to  fill  in  the  gaps  of  the 
narrative  text.  W'hat  did  ksaac  do  the  next  day? 
W'hat  did  Sarah  do  when  Isaac  came  hack  down 
and  told  her  what  had  happened?  The  stories. 
There’s  so  much  silence  and  space  in  them.  Just  as 
there  is  in  life,  people’s  actions  in  real  lile.  There’s 
this  terrible  richness  there— where  the  essentially 
unsayable  is. 

\ bu  ask  me  to  read  the  uncut  version  of  an  early 
poem,  “After  the  Flood.”  1 see  now  that  so  many 
of  the  themes  in  my  life  are  wTestling  this  poem. 
How  to  survive  the  alcoholic  family,  how  to  live 
after  the  flood,  the  fear  of  love,  the  hope  for  love, 
the  belief  in  regeneration,  and  the  doubt.  Stanley 
used  to  say  that  we  have  these  key  images  that  we 
turn  ov'er  and  over.  It’s  very  moving  to  me  to  reread 
It  today.  [It  was  published  as  a much  shorter  poem, 
“Recovery,”  in  The  Good  Thief.] 

MM:  This  aesthetic,  using  the  Bible  stories  to  talk  about 
life,  makes  me  wonder  whether  you’ve  ever  been  con- 
cerned that  there  are  readers  out  there  who  don  ’tknow 
the  stories— the  atheists,  the  agnostics,  the  unbelievers— so 
they  ’re  missing  what  you  ’re  saying? 

MH:  Well,  first  of  all.  I’m  not  saying  anything.  I’m 
not  here  to  say  anything.  The  poem,  if  I’m  lucky, 
happens,  and  then  I get  to  try  to  hear  it  as  well.  I’ve 
got  nothing  to  say.  1 want  to  make  that  really  clear. 
There  are  poets  who  do  have  things  to  say.  I’m  not 
one  of  them.  I really  want  to  have  an  experience 
writing  the  poem,  where  the  poem  tells  me  some- 
thing. The  poem  itself  holds  more  than  the  poet 
can  know.  It’s  like  a great  painting,  or  a great  piece 
of  music.  We,  1 think,  are  incapable  of  making  art. 
But  art  knows  how  to  make  art.  We  participate,  if 
we  do  what  it  tells  us  to  do.  I always  say  this  to  my 
students.  The  poem  knows  more  than  you  do.  If 
it  doesn’t  know  more  than  you  do,  start  over.  If 
you’re  just  saying  what  you  already  know,  that’s 
not  a poem. 

MM:  Your  poetry,  more  than  most  poetry  I’ve  read, 
has  a spiritual  dimension  to  it.  Whether  it’s  your  voice 
coming  through,  or  someone  else ’s  voice  coming  through, 
I think  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
your  poetry  has  made  to  our  culture. 

MH:  Early  on,  I didn’t  understand  it  when  Stanley 
said  that  every  poet  carries  key  images  around  in 
her  heart,  key  questions.  After  years  of  talking  with 
him,  1 finally  knew  what  he  meant.  Of  course.  Each 
of  us  carries  around  central  questions,  central  bewil- 
derments, central  concerns.  Maybe  they’re  carried 
as  a memory  of  a certain  tree  in  our  childhood,  or 
an  incident,  or  a dream  we  had  once.  For  me,  what 
concerns  me  is  who  are  we,  where  do  we  come  from, 
where  are  we  going,  what  is  reality?  We  know  that 
the  world  we  see  is  not  the  only  world.  We  know 
our  sight  is  limited.  We  know  our  senses  are  lim- 
ited. There  are  probably  creatures  right  in  this  room 
who  have  senses  beyond  ours.  What  they  perceive  is 
different  from  what  we  can  perceive.  We  know  that 
everything  we  see  is  only  a matter  of  perspective. 

As  we’ve  discussed,  I grew  up  immersed  in 
the  stories  of  the  Torah  and  the  New  Testament. 


To  me  they’re  the  deep  myths  in  my  life.  I loved 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  Jacob  aiul  his  Iadi.ler,  Mary, 
anti  Mary  Magdalene,  all  these  characters,  not  as 
saitits,  bur  as  humans.  1 always  identified  with 
them,  very  deeply,  as  humati  beings,  as  con- 
toundcd  as  1 vv'as,  cotifounded  by  what  in  the 
world  is  going  on. 

MM:  What  are  you  working  on  now? 

MH:  Some  poems  have  come  in  the  voice  of  Mary 
Magdalene.  I think  ol  her  nor  as  the  character  we 
see  in  the  paintings  but  as  a woman  who  lives  in 
time  like  us.  One  who  lives  a little  bit  outside  the 
system.  A woman  who  is  the  subject  of  her  own 
life,  not  an  object,  who  is  spiritually  hungry  and 
possibly  bewildered.  She  exists  throughout  time- 
in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the  Renaissance  and  in 
China  and  here  and  in  the  twenty-first  centuiy.  So 
it’s  Mary  Magdalene  I’m  listening  for  right  now. 
I’ve  written  several  poems  in  her  voice  but  1 don’t 
know  yet  what  I’ll  keep  and  what  I’ll  throw  away.  1 
throw  away  about  90  percent  of  what  1 write,  when 
it’s  just  me  talking  rather  than  the  poem  itself  It’s 
a relief  to  throw  them  away.  [See  the  poem  “Mag- 
dalene—Men,  Their  Bodies”  in  the  Poetry  section 
on  page  102.] 

MM:  Do  you  think  of  anything  in  particular  as  your 
best  work? 

MH:  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  I think  about  the 
people  who  opened  gates  for  me.  1 think  about 
What  the  Living  Do  and  how'  many  people  talk  in  it 
and  how  many  people  talk  in  the  poems  ol  Rob- 
ert Frost.  I think  about  a wonderful  poet  named 
Ron  Schreiber,  who  wrote  a book  called  John,  about 
his  partner.  If  it  weren’t  for  Robert  Frost  and  Ron 
Schreiber,  I w'ouldn’t  have  given  myself  the  free- 
dom to  do  this,  to  put  people  who  are  talking  in 
my  poems.  That’s  what  I think  of  as  my  best  work— 
what  I wrote  in  those  moments  of  freedom.  Other 
poets  create  the  space  where  poems  happen.  If  1 
could  list  influences,  1 would  never  be  done  with 
naming  the  names. 

MM:  What  makes  your  poetry  so  special  is  that  people 
get  it  People  can  readyour poetry  and  relate  to  it  And 
it  is  transforming. 

MH:  If  that’s  true,  I am  grateful  for  their  company. 
Robert  Frost  says,  “No  discovery  for  the  writer, 
no  discovery  for  the  reader.”  So  we  learn  what  the 
poem  might  be  saying  to  each  of  us  together,  and 
alone.  But  not  alone. 

£ 

MARGARET  MURPITi’ was  Executive  Director  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center  for  six  years,  starting  in  2007. 
Prior  to  the  Work  Center,  which  she  considers  her  job 
of  a lifetime,  she  practiced  law  in  NIC,  as  head  of  envi- 
ronmental practice  in  an  international  law  firm  and 
later  as  founder  ofia  Greenwich  Village-based  nonprofit 
legal  services g'oup  serving  older  New  Yorkers  in  need. 
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. -,n  Interview  with 
Michael  Cunningham 

A SEARCH  FOR  TRANSCENDENCE  IN  THE  SNOW  QUEEN 

By  Sarah  Anne  Johnson 


I FIRST  MET  MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM  when  I took  a writing  workshop  at  the  Provincetown 
Fine  Arts  Work  Center.  I’d  come  to  Provincetown  for  the  summer,  and  I was  hard  at  work 
on  a no\’el.  Cunningham  was  w’orking  on  The  Hours  at  the  time,  a novel  he  referred  to  in 
class  as  “a  little  book  about  Virginia  Woolf.” 

The  main  point  I took  away  from  Cunningham’s  workshop  w^as  an  attention  to  physical 
detail.  For  a writing  exercise,  he  had  us  walk  around  tow'n  and  follow  a person,  then  come 
back  to  the  class  and  write  a description  of  that  person.  Of  course,  his  own  description 
blew  us  out  of  the  w'ater.  But  that  lesson,  that  attention  to  the  mintitest  of  details,  has 
stuck  with  me  throughout  my  writing  life.  When  a scene  in  my  writing  becomes  very 
emotional  or  intense,  when  things  get  heady,  I turn  to  what  is  physical  and  present.  W-^hen 
I put  two  people  in  a room,  the  emotion  arises  out  of  what  I can  describe  in  that  room. 

Of  course,  watching  the  trajectory  of  Cunningham’s  literary  life  makes  an  impression 
as  well:  a sense  of  perseverance,  finding  your  own  literary  terrain,  and  carrying  on.  His 
books  began  as  straightforward  narratives  and  they’ve  passed  into  some  other,  new  form 
that  is  uniquely  his  own.  He  is  an  artist  who  is  constantly  searching  out  new  meanings 
and  expressions  through  language. 

Michael  Cunningham  is  the  authcir  of  the  novels  The  Snow  Queen,  A Howe  at  the  End 
of  the  World,  Flesh  and  Blood,  The  Hours  (winner  of  the  PEN/Fatilkner  Award  and  Pulitzer 
Prize),  Specimen  Days,  and  By  Nighfall,  as  well  as  the  nonfiction  book  Land’s  End:  A Walk  in 
Provincetown.  He  lives  in  New  York,  and  teaches  at  Yale  University. 

Last  winter,  I had  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him  about  his  new  novel.  The  Snow  Queen. 


'".t/?  Anne  Johnson:  When  did  your  writing  life  first  bring  you  to  Provincetown  ? 

Michael  Cunningham:  I came  to  Provincetown  as  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Work  Center.  I came  because  I,  liaving  just  finished  graduate  school,  had  no 
money,  and  no  prospects.  I grev\'  up  in  California.  I’d  never  been  to  the  East 
Coast.  I’d  nev'er  heard  of  Provincetown.  I came  because  it  was  the  best  deal 
I’d  been  offered.  Okay,  it  was  the  only  deal  I’d  been  offered. 

S/t  j:  How  has  working^  in  the  artists  ’ colony  hei-e  shaped  your  writing? 

MC:  The  artists’  community  in  Provincetown  has  been  crucial  to  me  since  I 
came  to  the  Work  Center . . . my  (iod  . . . thirty  years  ago. 

Provincetown  is,  as  we  know,  full  of  people  of  formidable  intelligence 
and  unfathomable  gifts.  It’s  also  full  of  brilliant  artists  who  live  off  the 
proverbial  art-grid  by  which  I mean,  you’re  more  likely,  in  P-town,  to 
meet  people  who  arc  creating  what  they  feel  most  driven  to  create,  people 
who  are  thinking  more  about  what  they  produce  than  they  are  about  what 
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major  gallery  in  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  might  choose  to  market  them. 

SAJ:  Do  you  find  that  the  community  in  Provincetown  still  influences  your  work? 

MC:  1 revere,  and  depend  on,  the  members  ol  the  P-town  community 
who  are  not  “artists”  in  the  traditional  sense— that  is,  people  who  don’t 
paint  or  write  poetry,  etc.  I'here  is,  among  the  people  I know  in  P-town, 
a sense  of  creativity  that  isn’t  necessarily  restricted  to  making  art;  there 
are  people  who  are  incredibly  creative  about  the  ways  in  which  they  live 
their  lives.  We  talk  a great  deal  about  creativity  as  it  applies  to  art.  We 
talk  less  than  we  should  about  creativity  as  it  applies  to  the  day-to-day 
business  of  life  itself 

SAJ:  Your  new  novel,  The  Snow  Queen,  narrates  the  story  of  two  brothers,  Bar- 
rett and  Tyler,  both  in  search  of  something  just  beyond  their  reach,  for  a kind  of 
transcendence— one  through  religion,  the  other  through  drugs  and  music.  What 
drew  you  toward  this  quest? 
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MC:  I've  always  been  paiticulai  ly  interested  in  peo- 
ple whose  reach  exceeds  their  grasp;  people  who 
want  more  than  that  which  appears  readily  avail- 
able (I  hope  it’s  clear  that  I’m  not  talking  about 
real  estate,  cars,  or  clothes). 

SAJ:  At  what  point  in  the  toriting  did  the  idea  o/The 
Snow  Queen  come  to  you? 

MC;  It’s  always  a little  difficult  to  say  where  an 
iciea  comes  horn.  It’s  a kind  ot . . . coalescence. 
This  experience,  that  impulse,  this  strange  incli- 
nation, all  seem,  over  time,  to  add  up  to  an  idea 
for  a hook.  At  least  as  mysterious  is  the  c]uestion 
of  which  ideas  stick,  and  which  don’t.  With  The 
Snow  Queen,  1 found  myself  continuing  to  think 
about  the  search  for  transcendence  m all  kinds  ol 
ways,  and  increasingly,  specifically,  about  drugs 
and  religion.  1 mean,  “drugs  and  religion”— that’s 
the  American  motto  m the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury, right? 

SAJ:  There  is  a fabled,  or  mythic,  quality  to  the  prose  at 
certain  points.  Was  this  somethingyou  intended  at  the 
outset,  or  did  it  arise  in  the  writing? 

MC:  Once  it  seems  that  you’re  going  to  write  a 
novel  that  involves  the  search  for  transcendence,  by 
whatever  means— be  it  heroin  or  going  to  Mass— a 
certain  mythic  quality,  an  aspect  of  the  fable,  just 
seems  to  attach  itself 

SA J:  Tyler  seeks  a similar  experience  through  cocaine: 
“And  here  it  is.  Here ’s  the  sting  oflioingness.  He ’s  back 
after  his  nightly  voyage  of  sleep,  all  clarity  and  purpose; 
he’s  renewed  his  citizenship  in  the  world  of  people  who 
strive  and  connect,  people  who  mean  business,  people 
who  bum  and  want,  who  remember  everything,  who 
walk  lucid  and  unafraid.  ” What  drew  you  to  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  paths  the  two  brothers  take  toward  a 
higher  experience? 

MC:  r m afraid  that  if  I tried  to  contrive  an  answer 
It  would  feel  like,  well,  a contrivance.  Transcen- 
dence. Religion.  Drugs.  Each  word  leads  to  the 
next,  right?  1 will  say  that  I’ve  found  the  depiction 
of  drugs,  in  literature  and  movies  and  narrative  of 
all  kinds,  to  be  a little  narrow  and  one-dimensional. 
Believe  me  when  1 tell  you  The  Stiow  Queen  is  NOT 
intended  to  encourage  more  people  to  do  more 
drugs.  At  the  same  time.  I’m  aware  of  the  fact  that 
different  people  use  drugs  for  different  reasons, 
and  the  image  of  the  drug  user  we  inevitably  get 
is:  dead  in  an  alley,  needle  protruding  from  arm. 
Which  happens.  But  what  about  Carlos  Castaneda? 
What  about  Jean  Cocteau?  What  about  drugs  as  an 
attempt  to  reach  a state  of  higher  consciousness, 
even  if  they  prove,  in  fact,  to  be  bad  for  you? 

SAJ:  Tyler,  a songwriter,  is  also  a frustrated  artist.  He 
seeks  a song  just  out  of reach:  “He  can  feel  the  song,  sus- 
pended over  his  head.  He  can  almost  hear  it,  not  the  tune 
itselfbut  the  buzz  of  its  wings.  He ’s  about  to  jump  up  and 
grabit,  pullitdown,  hold  it  to  his  chest.  Never  mind  about 
feathers  battering  his  face.  Who  cares  about peckingand 
clawing?  He’s  nimble,  he ’s  ready.  He’s  not  afraid.  ” What 
drew  you  to  writing  about  this  particular  frustration? 


MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM  photo  by  Richard  phibbs 

MC:  I can’t  quite  imagine  a real  artist  w'ho  is  not 
also,  by  definition,  a frustrated  artist.  That  includes 
the  greatest  of  artists.  No  matter  how  great  artists 
may  be,  they  always  had  something  even  greater  in 
mind  when  they  started  out.  It’s  part  of  the  deal. 
We— I mean,  we  as  a species— can  imagine  more 
than  we  can  produce,  even  if  what  we  produce  is 
a Bach  cantata,  or  a Cezanne  still  lile. 

SAJ:  What  were  the  challenges  in  writing  about  a 
songwriter?  What  did  you  do  to  prepare  to  write  this 
character? 

MC:  I suspect  that  anyone  who  attempts  to  make 
something  out  of  nothing— a songwriter,  a painter, 
a novelist,  etc.— is  already  halfway  there.  That  said, 
I couldn’t  have  imagined  my  way  into  the  song- 
writmg  process  without  the  help  of  my  brilliant 
friend  Billy  Hough.  One  needs  help  sometimes. 
If  one  IS  lucky,  one  gets  it. 

SAJ:  Another  character,  Beth,  who  is  dying  of  cancer, 
is  also  a Snow  Queen  of  sorts.  Even  in  dying,  Beth 


experiences  her  own  transcendence  and  acceptance  of 
her  destiny.  Was  it  difficult  to  imaftneyour  way  into 
her  expedience? 

MC:  Beth  was  probably  the  most  difficult  char- 
acter to  fully  imagine.  It’s  one  thing  to  imagine 
writing  songs,  it’s  another  to  imagine  the  processes 
of  mortality.  I can  only  honor  and  thank  the  peo- 
ple I know  who  have  died,  or  are  struggling  with 
grave  illnesses.  I can’t  possibly  repay  them  for  all 
they’ve  taught  me. 

SAJ:  Rather  than  narrate  large  or  sensational  events,  the 
chapters  of  the  book  pick  up  after  these  events,  brinftng 
readers  into  the  aftermath  and  catching  us  up  in  the 
emotional  tide. 

MC:  I’m  drawn  to  aftermaths;  it’s  frankly  a little 
difficult  to  say  why.  Maybe  the  flash  of  the  actual 
explosion  is  too  blinding  for  me— I feel  better 
equipped  to  sort  among  the  rubble,  record  the 
damage,  imagine  the  city  during  the  moments 
before  it  fell. 
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SAJ:  The  characters  find  the  transcendence  they’re 
looking  for,  but  not  where  or  how  they  expect  to  find 
it.  Did  you  know  where  the  characters  would  end  up  at 
the  outset  of  writing  the  novel? 

MC:  I never  know  v\  here  a novel  is  headeei  when 
1 start  It.  I’ve  found  tliat  if  I'm  too  firmly  set  on 
a destination,  the  characters  and  events  tend  to 
become  employees  of  the  story,  rather  than  free 
citizens  of  the  story.  As  Flannery  O’Connor  said, 
“Hov\’  can  there  he  surprises  for  the  reader  if  there 
haven’t  been  any  for  the  writer?” 

SAJ:  What  isyour  process  like  for  ivritinga  novel?  How 
many  revisions  do  you  do,  and  what  goes  on  through 
each  revision? 

MC:  I revise  and  revise  and  revise.  The  first  draft, 
for  me,  is  exploratory;  the  first  draft  is  my  attempt 
to  find  the  stor\'  I actually  want  to  tell.  Or  maybe 
(at  the  risk  of  sounding  pretentious)  the  story 
that  wants  to  be  told.  A decent  novel  can’t  really 
be  planned.  A decent  novel  is,  to  some  degree  at 
least,  arrived  at.  A decent  novel  is  a strange  hybrid 
of  intention  and  unconsciousness.  The  first  draft 
is,  should  be,  a complete  mess.  Then  I rewrite  it. 
Then  I re-rewrite  it.  This  is  all  part  of  the  attempt 
to  discover  the  book  itself,  and  then,  with  luck,  to 
end  up  producing  a book  that’s  at  least  a little  bit 
smarter  than  I am. 

SAJ;  What  are  you  workingon  now? 
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MC:I  recently  finished  a book  of  fairy  tales,  and 
am  about  one  hundred  pages  into  another  novel. 
I just  sold  a pilot  to  Showtime,  and  am  working 
on  a couple  of  screenplays.  In  short,  I’m  doing 
too  much. 

SAJ;  What  would  you  say  to  writers  working  on  their 
first  books  or  stories? 

MC:  All  I can  ever  say  to  newer  writers  is.  Don't 
panic. 

1. 

SARAH  ANNHJOHNSONis  the  author  of  The  Light- 
keeper’s  W\t'e  (Sourcebooks),  The  Very  Telling,  The 
Art  of  the  Author  Interview,  and  Conversations 
with  American  Women  Writers,  all  published  by 
the  University  Press  of  New  England.  Her  interviews 
have  appeared  m the  Writer’s  Chronicle,  Glimmer 
Tram  Storie.s,  Provincetown  Arts,  and  the  Writer, 
where  she  was  a contrihutingeditor.  She  is  the  recipient 
of  residencies  in  fiction  from  thejentel  Artist  Residency 
Program  and  the  Vermont  Studio  Center.  She  received 
an  MPA  in  Creative  Writingand  Literature  from  the 
Bennington  Writing  Seminars.  Learn  more  at  wivw. 
sarahannejohnson.com. 
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Quiet  Dell:  A Novel 

By  Jayne  Anne  Phillips 

Scribner,  2013 


A BOOK  REVIEW  BY  TAL  ZAMIR 


IN  THE  WORK  OF  JAYNE  ANNE  PHILLIPS,  ficClOn  depends 
not  only  on  realism,  but  also  on  a strong  sense  of  morality. 
Quiet  Dell,  a novelized  account  of  the  historical  capture 
of  serial  killer  Harry  F.  Powers  in  1931,  borrows  from 
contemporary  newspaper  articles,  timely  photographs, 
and  an  acute  rendering  of  the  setting  and  era,  to  but- 
tress what  is  most  important  to  a novelist’s  treatment  of 
history;  the  internal  actions  of  the  characters,  living  and 
dead,  imagined  into  a substance  that  surpasses  reality. 

This  latest  novel  is  an  experiment  in  truth-telling:  the 
events  are  real,  the  images  culled  from  historical  records, 
but  the  thoughts  and  minor  tragedies  of  everyday  life  are 
fabricated,  as  are,  of  course,  the  narratives  of  the  dead. 

Phillips  uses  tangible  items  in  Quiet  Dell  to  suggest 
the  physicality  of  the  departed.  A white  silk  scarf  worn 
by  Annabel  Eicher,  the  young  girl  murdered  along  with 
her  family  by  Powers,  manifests  itself  near  her  grave.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  novel,  Emily  Thornhill,  a reporter  who 
follows  the  case  and  exposes  Powers’s  past,  and  William 
Malone,  a banker  who  knew  the  murdered  family  and  feels 
inadvertently  responsible  for  their  passing,  sit  on  a bench 
at  the  cemetery  with  the  Eicher  family’s  former  dog.  Duty. 

Duty  dashed  forward. . . . Emily . . . saw  wafting  movement 
in  the  trees  opposite,  a flash  of  white.  She  thought  of  a 
child  playing,  but  of  course  there  was  no  child  here. . . . 
They  called  for  the  dog. . . Emily  glimpsed  again  some 
white  scrap  among  the  young  trees,  moving  weightlessly 

as  though  blown  about Duty  sat,  as  though  waiting 

for  them,  half  upon  a dirtied  piece  of  white  cloth.  Wilham 
bent  down  to  retrieve  it.  “It’s  a scrap  of  something.  See 
here,  it  was  hemmed  once,  along  this  edge.” 

Emily  took  it  from  him.  It  was  silk,  so  worn  she  could 
see  her  fingers  through  it.  She  held  it  to  her  throat,  then 
folded  it  in  half  and  tied  it  to  the  limb  of  a young  birch. 

“A  flag  to  mark  our  way,”  she  said. 

The  white  silk  scarf  is  a flag  to  guide  rts  to  a new 
meaning;  in  Phillips’s  work,  souls  are  not  separated  by 
chasms  of  loneliness.  They  are  joined  in  the  physical 
world,  regardless  if  one  soul  lives  and  the  other  dies. 

In  our  interview  last  winter,  I spoke  with  Jayne  Anne 
Phillips  on  the  phone.  It  was  one  of  those  days  you  spend 
trapped  in  your  home  by  the  snowstorm  outside  your 
door,  those  days  that  press  in  on  you  from  all  windows, 
when  the  whole  East  Coast  is  shrouded  in  white.  I was 
snowbound  in  my  home  in  Provincetown;  Phillips  was 
m Newjersey.  We  were  both  happy  to  find  an  escape. 

We  began  our  discussion  with  Phillips’s  time  as  a 
Writing  Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  early  in  her 
career.  She  recalled  her  life  in  Provincetown,  in  this  other 
world,  as  she  worked  on  her  debut  novel.  Machine  Dreams: 


“1  was  here  from  ’78  to  ’79,  living  in  a beautiful  apart- 
ment that  overlooked  the  water  and  Commercial  Street. 
It  was  one  big  room  with  a kitchen,  and  I remember  the 
windows  on  every  side,  and  the  flats  at  low  tide.  It  was 
isolated,  just  me  and  my  dog.  The  quiet  of  Provincetown 
in  winter  is  so  perfect  for  writing.  Never  m my  life  have  I 
lived  so  close  to  the  ocean  for  such  an  extended  amount 
of  time,  and  I think  the  sea,  the  seclusion,  the  wonderful 
light,  inspire  and  sustain  a writer.  The  Work  Center  and 
the  town  itself  are  truly  important  players  in  literary  his- 
tory, in  the  American  story.  It’s  a special,  perfect  place.” 

I was  reminded  of  the  importance  of  a sense  of  place 
in  many  of  her  novels,  and  wondered  about  the  length 
of  time  a writer  remains  in  a place,  haunts  the  sets  of 
her  narratives.  I asked  Phillips  how  long  it  took  to  write 
Quiet  Dell. 

“It  took  me  six  years,  nonstop  summers,  to  write  the 
novel,  between  my  faculty  obligations,  but  I knew  about 
the  case  for  a long  rime.  My  mother,  who  was  six  years 
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. iino  of  the  cragedt’,  told  me  liow  she 
i d going  to  the  garage,  what  it  was  like 
eamiwil  of  people  when  the  bodies  were 
. .'\  ered.  1 wasn't  obsessed  with  it,  but  1 alwa\'s 
membered,  perhaps  .rlniosr  tinconscioiish',  the 
exaet  phrases  m\'  mother  spoke  w hen  she  talked 
al  out  the  e\ent. 

"In  the  '90s.  1 was  asked  to  contribute  a short 
prose  poem  for  Boston's  f irst  Night  celebration; 
the  poem  was  recorded  on  a tape  used  as  the  '\  oice' 
of  a huge  sculpture  installed  on  Cit)’  1 lall  Plaza. 
The  sculpture  was  called  'The  Oracle'  and  it  spoke 
when  approached,  mist  rising  up  and  lights  glow- 
ing! 1 wrote  the  poem  from  the  \ oice  of  a child,  a 
rwo-paragraph  meditation  on  the  turning  of  the 
war.  snow,  bells,  ‘w  alking  on  all  the  piled-up  lea\'es 
ot  giant  trees.'  1 sawd  the  poem,  and  onl\’  realized 
wars  later  that  the  w>ice  was  Annabel  Eicher’s. 

"Interestingh’,  Annabel  is  a quiet  'oracle’  in  Quiet 
Dell.  I found  the  photo  of  the  Eicher  family,  the 
four  of  them  together,  while  researching  the  novel. 
It  was  probably  actualh'  taken  by  Charles  O’Boyle, 
their  friend  and  'gentleman  roomer,'  whose  long 
letter  to  the  Clarksburg  police  is  alsti  quoted  in  the 
novel.  There  was  something  about  Annabel's  gaze, 
so  knowing  and  wan',  that  went  to  the  heart  of  me. 
I'\’e  carried  a small  Xeroxed  copy  of  the  photo  in 
m\’  wallet  for  vears." 

1 was  reminded  of  the  children  in  Phillips’s 
other  work,  characters  who  often  seem  to  hav'e 
a special  understanding.  “Do  you  think  Annabel 
may  ha\'e  had  a sense  of  Powers’s  nature?” 

“Her  fantasies  in  the  novel  are  prescient,”  Phil- 
lips explained.  “But  Annabel  doesn’t  suspect  him. 
It’s  really  only  on  the  road,  when  she  is  pulled  out 
of  the  car  and  sees  the  garage,  that  she  know's 
something  is  wrong.” 

“Is  this  a novel  about  ghosts?”  1 finally  asked. 
W'hile  “ghosts”  seemed  too  simple  a term,  the 
presence  of  spirit  is  et’ident  in  much  of  her  work. 

“I  think  of  ghosts  as  beings  that  people  see  in 
some  physical  way;  Annabel  is  a consciousness 
that  remains,  in  an  arrested  dimension  imagined 
in  the  novel.  I'm  interested  in  adjacent  realities,  the 
strength  of  human  bonds  when  a relationship  is 
suddenly  ended,  and  I'm  especially  interested  in 
children’s  points  of  view,  and  children  as  charac- 
ters w ho  see  without  or  beyond  contexts— outlaw 
characters.  Children  are  a particular  type  of  out- 
law character— they  see  and  perceive  in  an  innately 
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original  w.t\’,  often  outside  the  usual  boundaries  of 
perception.  I'm  interested  in  perception  it.self;  I'm 
less  interested  in  plot  than  in  pulling  the  reader 
into  the  consciousness  of  a character  in  a sensory 
wa\',  to  get  at  that  perception.  'Phere  is  the  chal- 
lenge ol  connecting  with  the  reader  on  that  level. 
Character,  in  itself,  is  storv.” 

She’d  spoken  in  other  inten  iews  about  how  she 
teels  that  it's  a tragedy  w hen  people,  their  rhotighrs 
and  emotions,  disappear  into  historv’.  I mentioned 
this.  “1  think  there’s  a redemptive  qualit)'  to  good 
writing,”  she  said,  after  a long  patise.  “There’s  a 
real  core  to  the  center  of  a story,  and  you  need  to 
write  around  that  core,  to  sustain  the  core  and  let 
the  language  spiral  from  it.  1 often  say  that  history 
gives  us  the  tacts,  but  literature  tells  us  the  story. 
The  deeper  w'orld  of  the  facts,  even  in  a case  like 
this,  remains  mysteriotis,  and  1 w'anted  to  make 
that  world  real,  to  make  the  victims  real,  to  keep 
their  Iwes  from  vanishing.  I needed  to  inv^ent  a 
w'orld,  inside  my  allegiance  to  the  evolution  of  the 
case  Itself” 

“Who  do  you  remember  more?”  I asked.  “Pow'ers 
or  the  children?” 

“My  fascination  was  in  w'riting  about  the  van- 
ished lamily,  especially  these  children.  I feel  that 
ev'en  the  lives  of  those  who  die  young  are  import- 
ant, but  they’re  lost  unless  someone  remembers 
them.  Even  m\'  mother,  when  she  spoke  about  the 
case,  did  not  speak  about  Powers;  she  spoke  about 
the  lost  children.  I think  that  one  reason  people 
today  remember  the  perpetrator  more  than  the 
victims  is  that  w'e  all  fear  monsters,  and  we  project 
our  fears  onto  them.  In  1931,  there  w'ere  certainly 
serial  killers,  but  there  w'as  not  a constant  public 
awareness  of  the  phenomenon.  Then,  the  case 
itsell,  especially  in  rural  West  Virginia,  was  seen 
as  so  aberrant  that  it  was  otherw'orldh'. 

“Pow'ers’s  trial  was  one  of  the  first  nationally 
sensationalized  trials  of  such  a crime,  and  the  press 
spun  It  as  peril,  as  a warning  and  lesson  to  w'omen, 
in  the  destabilized  world  of  the  Depression.  I’he 
stoiy  distr.acted  readers  from  their  own  dark  real- 
ities. Tabloid  coverage  has  so  much  in  common 
w'irh  action  films:  distraction,  projection,  mild 
group  catharsis.  In  my  ow'ii  research,  the  realities, 
the  real  names  involved,  reminded  me  of  a dark 
fairy  tale.” 

In  these  dark  stories,  the  need  for  otherw'orldly 
spirits  might  reflect  a need  for  justice.  I asked  Phil- 
lips if,  for  her,  there  was  something  about  a fairy 
tale  that  suggested  justice. 

“It  suggests  a certain  type  of  justice,  a justice  in 
which  one  person  intervenes  on  behalf  of  another. 
The  effect  on  the  lives  of  the  characters  in  Quiet  Dell, 
those  who  intervene  for  victims  to  whom  they  had 
no  personal  connection  until  the  crime  drew  them 
in,  is  perhaps  a type  of  justice  in  itself.  The  lives  tif 
the  characters  are  drawn  together,  and  changed  in 
unexpected  ways.  Remembrance  becomes  a part 
of  who  they  are-  they  go  forward, and  the  Eichers 
‘live’  in  this  way.” 

In  Phillips’s  attempts  to  understand  and  por- 
tray the  machinations  of  a single  mind,  her  work 
reaches  a level  of  acute  realism,  Phere  exists  a cer- 
tain truth  in  the  chaos  of  random  acts;  when  a 
character  behaves  in  an  unexpected  way,  a primal 


mystery  remains  in  the  piece  that  feels  true,  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  explained  by  reason  or  the 
careftil  sequencing  of  plot.  But  there  is  also  a 
simultaneous  movement  toward  morality  in  Phil- 
lips’s work,  in  which  she  strives  to  quiet  chaos  with 
words,  to  cut  darkness  with  light. 

I asked  if  she  understands  why  Powers  did  what 
he  did.  “In  reality,  no,”  she  answered.  “But  inside 
the  novel,  there  is  implied,  still  mysterious,  a sense 
of  him.” 

The  departed  need  to  exist  in  Phillips’s  dark 
vv'orld  in  order  for  her  story  to  maintain  a sense  of 
morality.  The  question,  of  course,  is  why.  Perhaps 
the  answer  lies  in  Phillips’s  own  desire  for  a just 
world,  a desire  that  is  challenged  throughout  the 
work. 

Her  own  characters  say  as  much.  As  Emily  con- 
siders how  Povr  ers  became  a monster,  she  returns 
to  an  event  from  his  youth,  when  his  father  saw 
him  drowning  in  a lake  and  hesitated  to  save  him: 

[Emily]  did  not  believe  in  evil,  but  in  mistakes 
and  conditions,  in  cause  and  effect  across  arcs 
so  long  that  history  might  seem  reasonless,  but 
never  was. 

She  saw  [Powers’s]  father,  in  another  countiy, 
hesitate  an  instant,  and  plunge  toward  the  boy 
in  the  lake.  Not  far  from  shore,  but  far  enough. 

And  the  boy,  flailing,  saw  him,  felt  the  hesi- 
tation, the  recognition:  [Powers]  would  do  bad 
things.  He  was  unknowable,  even  as  a child, 
to  himself,  to  others.  Born  different,  cunning. 
Manipulative,  unloving,  remorseless.  Curious. 
Covert.  Taking  things  apart  to  see  inside  them.  A 
clock.  A dead  bird.  A living  bird.  Blood  on  his  fin- 
gers. Washing  his  hands  before  they  saw.  Secret 
things,  a secret  life.  Stealing  small  toys  for  his 
sister,  but  hiding  her  dolls.  Cutting  up  the  dolls, 
tearing  off  the  heads.  Pounding,  smashing.  Buiy 
the  pieces.  Here  and  there,  where  no  one  wiU  look. 

Her  protagonist  wants  to  believe  in  a just  world, 
a world  governed,  if  not  by  a higher  authority,  then 
by  reason;  however,  as  Emily  proceeds  in  examin- 
ing how  Powers  may  have  understood  his  father’s 
indecision  in  saving  him  from  drowning,  her  cal- 
CLilaticins  break  ciown.  Emily  does  not  believe  in 
evil,  and  yet  Powers  is  born  treacherous.  The  man 
is  unknowable.  Perhaps  even  to  himself 

When  dealing  with  the  worst  madness  created 
by  man,  Jayne  Anne  Phillips  takes  her  fiction  to  a 
higher  level:  she  introduces  the  voices  of  the  dead. 
All  attempts  to  rationalize  the  motives  of  a serial 
killer  fall  apart,  and  yet  there  must  be  a balance 
between  random  acts  and  morality,  the  push-pull 
between  disorder  and  justice.  There  is  no  explicit 
mention  of  a deity  in  her  work.  Who  remains  to 
weigh  our  sins?  The  only  hope  of  redress  is  found 
in  the  specter  of  a ghost,  the  hint  of  a hereafter.  L 

TAL  ZAMIR  is  a graduate  of  the  Iowa  Writers  ’ Work- 
shop. She  is  a recipient  of  several  fellowships,  including 
a Teaching-Writing  Fellowship  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  and  a fellowship  from  the  Jentel  Artist  Residency  in 
Fanner,  Wyoming.  In  addition  to  her  writingcareer,  she 
has  worked  as  a police  and  cnminal  investigator  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  a teacher  for  students  of  all  ages. 
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THIS  /WAY  NOT  BE  SO/WETHINC  a pOCt  wants  Said 
about  her  new  book  of  poetry,  but  to  fall  Killy 
into  Lenelle  Moise’s  water  well,  you  must  hear 
her  before  you  read  her.  Moise  the  performer  is  a 
shaker  and  a mover.  She’s  what  her  website  calls  a 
traveling  poet,  with  a chain  of  awards,  fellowships, 
plays,  and  performances  linking  her  to  that  net- 
work of  artists  and  atidiences  who  have  reshapeci 
the  modern  reception  of  poetrtc 

Find  her  on  YouTube.  Better  yet,  go  to  her  web- 
site, watch  the  video  clip  introciticing  her  book. 
Even  better,  listen  to  cuts  frc^m  her  CDs  Madivinez 
and  The  Expatriot  Amplification  Project.  Pieces  like 
“baby  powder,”  “roller  coaster,”  and  “atlantic  soul” 
are  Moise  at  her  most  electric  and  playful,  her 
jazzed,  percussive  vocals  pulsing  alone  in  the  rar- 
ified  air  of  tw'o  loop  machines.  This  work  begins 
vv'here  her  words  leave  off  and  throbs  at  the  root 
of  what  she  wants  to  say. 

Then,  when  you  return  to  Haiti  Glass,  her  first 
book  of  written  poetry,  you  can  take  on  the  text 
armed  with  her  sound  and  syncopation,  her  lid- 
ded eyes  and  viola  voice,  and  her  off-the-charts 
capacity  to  draw  you  beneath  her  wave.  You’ll  read 
her  book  as  you  suspect  it  was  meant  to  be  read, 
forced  through  a mic  until  your  head  becomes  her 
drum.  What  Haiti  Glass  does  is  slow  down  her  beat 
so  you  can  see  how  she  chooses  her  sounds  and 
alliterations.  It  allows  you  to  absorb  at  a slower 
pace  how  she  experiences  the  joys,  sorrows,  and 
politics  of  her  myriad  identities:  lesbian,  brown- 
skinned, poet,  protester,  American,  born  in  Haiti 
but  raised  in  a conservative  Haitian-American 
diaspora  outside  Boston. 

Written  or  reciting,  Moise  is  a little  less  pow- 
erful when  she  rails  against  obvious  injustices, 
and  most  poignant  when  searching  for  some 
cellular  memory  that  links  her  directly  to  Haiti, 
the  country  she  left  as  a child,  or  celebrating  the 
selfhood  that  bloomed  with  her  Queerness.  I first 
began  reading  Moise’s  book  at  night,  by  kerosene 
lamp,  in  a mountain  village  in  Haiti,  wondering  if 
I would  feel  her  Haitian-ness  there.  But  Moise  expe- 
riences Haiti  openly,  sometimes  in  a kind  of  agony, 
from  afar.  A writer  once  said,  “The  immigrant  puts 
down  roots  in  memory.”  Moise  cries,  “Whose  child 
am  I,  Haiti?  When  I do  not  remember?” 

The  poem  “adaptation,”  which  takes  place 
on  many  levels  of  the  word,  sets  down  her  pre- 
dicament. It  recounts  in  unadorned  language  the 
experience  of  her  child  self  stepping  off  the  plane 
at  JFK  into  the  life-altering  moment  when  she 
leaves  behind  what  she  knows— her  familiars,  her 
language,  her  beloved  father— for  what  feels  like 
another  planet. 

Full  of  stoic,  baby  bravado,  “I . . . stepped  as 
deliberate  as  martian  feet  and  searched  myriad 
expectant  faces  for  a mother  I barely  knew.” 


And  as  if  that  were  nor  enougli,  her  motlier 
brought  with  her  a strange  man  who  “had  spon- 
sored my  legal  exile — To  repay  him,  I was  reqtiired 
to  call  him,  ‘Daddy’  / So— gratefully,  guiltily-  I diel.” 
But  even  this  story  had  to  be  reimagined.  The 
ptiem  “adaptation”  begins:  “What  I remember 
about  flying  to  New  York  from  a Haiti  1 have  not 
seen  since  I left,  I do  not  actually  remember,  but 
craft  from  the  photographs  my  father  took  and 
the  words  my  mother  claims  are  fact.” 

Moise  mourns  and  chants.  She  mourns  aban- 
donment, such  as  that  exhibited  in  our  insufficient 
response  to  Hurricane  Katrina.  The  poem  “where 
our  protest  sotind”  begins: 

jazz  is  underw'ater 
vodou  atlantis  mute 
aborted  ultrasound 
fetal  fish  in  flood 

And  later  she  divines,  like  a fortune-teller,  that 
all  will  not  be  well: 

jazz  is  underwater 
days  like  laissez-faire 
manna  does  not  tall 
saviors  do  not  save 

She  mourns  the  abandonment  of  Haiti,  and  the 
earthc^tiake  that  slaughtered  the  uncountable,  as 
we  see  in  the  beginning  of  “quaking  conversation”: 

i want  to  talk  about  haiti. 
how  the  earth  had  to  break 
the  island’s  spine  to  wake 
the  world  up  to  her  screaming. 

And  she  maiwels  in  “madivinez”  at  the  beauty  of 
a word  that  is  meant,  actually,  to  hurt  her: 

mommi.  how  do  you  say 
lesbian  in  kreyol? 

oh,  you  said, 

you  say  madivinez  but 

it’s  not 

a positive  word, 
it’s  vailgar. 
no  one  wants 
to  be 

called  madivinez 

but  how 

can  cruelty  sound 
so  beautiful? 
madivinez 

sounds  so  glamorous, 
something  1 want 


to  be.  madivinez. 
my  divine? 
sounds  so 
holy. 

And  she  advises  in  “anahata”  on  how  to  liv'e: 

accept  all  of  life  in  your  chest, 
death  is  the  end  of  percussion. 

But  It  IS  in  her  pendulum-swinging  saga 
“remember  noah”  that  she  brings  us  so  close  to 
a hands-on  experience.  In  it  she  delivers,  via  the 
repentant  voices  of  those  who  mocked  Noah’s 
predictions,  a harrcwing  description  of  parching 
drought  to  drowning  flood,  until  you  feel  a real 
thirst  for,  and  fear  of,  water.  She  uses  a biblical 
flood  to  represent  an  archett’pal  disaster,  an  apoc- 
alyptic warning  cold  all  over  Haiti,  and  ev'erv'where 
else  in  the  world. 

Moise  uses  I laiti  in  Haiti  Glass  as  she  should, 
as  a filter  throtigh  which  she  passes  everv'thing 
she  cares  abotit,  as  a string  tethering  her  to  her 
beginnings  while  allowing  the  artist  within  her 
free  run  between  hell  and  paradise.  X. 

ELLEN  RAQUEL  LEBOW  is  an  artist  and  arts  writer 
who  lives  in  Wellfeet,  Massachusetts.  She  exhibits  at  the 
Rice  Polak  Gallery  in  Provincetown  and  works  with  a 
women’s  artisan  project  in  Matenwa,  Haiti. 
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MARGOT  SINGER  phoiobvtimoegenero 


Taking  the  lyrical  and  nndti-vocal  fonn  of  a musical  fugue,  my 
novelTVie  Art  of  Fugue  interweaves  sections  nanated  fvm  the 
altenuitingperspectives  of  four  characters:  Esther,  a woman  who 
has  returned  to  Lotidon  in  the  spmtgof 2005  to  care  for  her  dying 
mother;  her  neighbor,  Javad,  an  Iranian  neuroscientist  struggling 
to  know  his  nineteen-year-old  son;  Esther’s  mother,  Lonia,  whose 
thoughts  are  drawn  to  memories  of  fleeing  Europe  on  the  cusp  of 
the  Second  World  War;  and  Javad’sson  Amir,  a young  man  in 
search  of  identity  and  escape.  Set  during  the  summer  of  the  7/7 
London  tube  bombings,  this  novel  explores  the  insecurity  and 
displacement  that  follow  on  the  shock  waves  of  political  violence 
and  personal  loss. 


on  a cold,  gray  April  morning.  On  the  TV  screens 
suspended  throughout  the  cabin,  airplane  icons  hover  above  green  maps,  flashing  data:  Alti- 
tude, Outside  Air  Temperature,  Ground  Speed,  Distance  to  Destination,  Time.  Esther  presses 
her  forehead  to  the  scratched  plastic  of  the  window.  Far  below  are  square  green  fields  bisected 
by  hedgerows,  snaking  subdivisions  of  redbrick  houses,  rain-wet  motorways,  tiny  cars.  It  is 
just  past  six  a.m.  in  LondtJii.  She  has  traveled  through  the  night,  shed  five  hours  of  it  over  the 
Atlantic,  and  now  her  eyes  feel  loosened  in  their  sockets  and  her  leet  are  swollen  and  everything  is  vibrating 
with  fatigue.  The  landing  gear  whirrs.  The  flaps  adjust. 


Slie  fold.s  her  arms  across  her  chest,  crosses  her  fingers, 
tucks  her  thumbs  into  her  palms  for  luck.  A u.seless  supersti- 
tion. rhe  man  seated  beside  her  doesn’t  seem  to  notice.  I le  is 
an  American,  a petroleum  engineer,  he  told  her,  hack  in  rhe 
friendly  moments  at  the  Ireginning  of  the  fiighr  before  he  fell 
asleep.  1 le  is  on  his  way  to  a rig  in  the  North  Sea,  something 
to  do  with  pressure  control  valve  (.lesign.  I le  hated  traveling, 
he  told  her.  I Jidn’t  like  to  he  away  from  his  wife  and  kids.  I le 
barely  fit  into  rhe  coach-class  .sear,  overlapping  its  borders  like 
an  adult  wedged  into  a child’s  chair  on  parents’  night  at  sclmol. 
I le  fell  asleep  quickly,  the  dinner  trays  nor  yet  cleared  away, 


rhe  cabin  still  abuzz.  I lis  |aw  fell  slack;  his  right  arm,  covering 
the  entire  armrest,  lay  practically  in  Esther’s  lap.  His  arm  was 
wedged  against  her  arm,  his  thigh  against  her  thigh.  At  cine 
point  in  the  night,  his  head  lolled  onto  her  shoulder  like  a 
child’s,  heavy  as  a melon,  in  the  strange  intimacy  of  strangers 
on  transatlantic  flights. 

Overhead  rhe  Irlinking  numbers  steadily  descend. 

Altitude,  I )istance  to  Destination,  Time. 

Esther  used  to  love  to  fly.  She  loved  the  promise  of  rhe  city 
names  clicking  over  on  rhe  departure  board,  rhe  notion  that 
you  could  go  anywhere  you  wanted— Dar  es  Salaam,  I lelsinki. 
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Riyadh,  La  Paz,  Berlin.  She  loved  the  weightless  lift 
of  takeoff,  the  earth  dropping  away  and  spreading 
out  below,  the  parting  quilt  of  clouds,  the  sun  ap- 
pearing like  a gift.  She  misses  it,  that  lightness  she 
once  felt  at  thirty-six  thousand  feet,  the  substance 
of  her  life  below  as  unreal  as  the  vanished  earth 
beneath  the  sea  of  clouds.  She’d  mistaken  the  il- 
lusion of  lightness  for  possibility.  She’d  believed 
that  if  you  kept  moving  forward,  you  could  leave 
the  past  behind. 

Rain  spatters  against  the  windows.  They  are  low 
now,  nearly  there,  the  squat  hangars  growing  larg- 
er, the  ground  coming  into  scale.  The  blue  blink  of 
runway  lights.  Then  the  thump  of  the  wheels  on 
tarmac,  the  chest-slam  of  the  reverse-engine  thrust. 
She  uncrosses  her  fingers  and  arms.  On  the  ground 
the  jet  lumbers,  awkward,  on  its  too-small  wheels. 

Altitude;  zero. 

Distance  to  Destination:  zero. 

Time:  6:23  a.m. 

The  cabin  lights  blink  on.  The  engineer  lifts 
his  carry-on  bag  onto  his  lap.  He  has  to  connect  to 
Aberdeen,  he  has  told  her,  then  hop  a helicopter  to 
the  rig.  She’s  seen  pictures  of  those  wave-battered 
platforms,  men  in  orange  coveralls,  the  men  who 
keep  the  oil  pumping,  that  precious  commodity 
the  oil  wars  were  fought  for,  that  viscous  bloodline 
deep  beneath  the  sea. 

The  engineer  turns  to  her  and  nods.  “Good 
luck,”  he  says. 

Esther  has  come  to  London  because  her  mother 
is  dying,  her  death  a matter  of  time— of  weeks  or 
months— not  luck.  Her  mother  is  eighty-three  and 
has  lived  a full  life,  Esther  knows,  but  still  the  word, 
dying,  drops  inside  her  like  a stone.  Since  she  was 
last  in  London,  Esther  has  lost  her  son,  left  her 
husband,  quit  her  job;  the  world  has  changed.  One 
by  one,  the  moorings  have  been  cut  free. 

The  jet  jerks  to  a stop,  the  cabin  lights  blink  on, 
and  then  everyone  is  standing,  reaching  overhead 
for  coats  and  bags,  pressing  toward  the  doors. 


ESTHER  TAKES  a taxi  to  her  mother’s  house,  a 
semidetached  Victorian  a few  blocks  off  the  Finch- 
ley Road.  The  two  halves  of  the  redbrick  townhouse 
are  mirror  images  of  one  another.  Matching  win- 
dows align  beneath  twin  dormer  peaks.  Parallel 
steps  lead  to  side-by-side  blue  doors.  Inside,  the 
houses  adjoin  along  the  upstairs  hallway  and  down- 
stairs along  the  living  room  wall.  In  back,  there  are 
two  matching  gardens  separated  by  a brick  wall. 
The  right  side  is  her  mother’s.  The  Last  Resort, 
Esther  dubbed  it  years  ago,  a little  joke  that  stuck. 

She  presses  the  doorbell  and  waits,  anxiety 
swelling  in  her  chest.  It  hadn’t  occurred  to  her 


until  now  that  her  mother  might  not  be  able  to 
come  downstairs. 

A woman  Esther  has  never  seen  before  opens 
the  door.  For  a moment,  the  familiar  door  frame 
shifts.  Esther  takes  a half-step  back.  “Oh,  I 
thought— my  mother— is  she—?” 

The  woman’s  moon-face  is  shiny,  blond  hair 
pulled  back  tight.  She  is  wearing  a blue  smock 
with  white  piping  around  the  collar  and  sleeves. 
An  ID  badge  hangs  around  her  neck.  “I  fetch  her, 
a moment,  please,”  the  woman  says.  The  district 
nurse.  Of  course. 

Esther  lugs  her  bags  over  the  threshold.  In- 
doors, the  air  smells  of  mildew  and  furniture  pol- 
ish, as  always.  There  is  the  sofa  with  the  crocheted 
afghan  folded  over  the  back,  the  green-tiled  hearth, 
the  mantle  clock,  the  vitrine  with  its  crowd  of  china 
cups  and  figurines,  the  piano,  the  Persian  carpet 
worn  to  threads.  Through  the  French  doors  at 
the  far  end  of  the  living  room,  the  branches  of  the 
weeping  mulberiy  waver  in  the  wind.  A gray  cat  is 
croLiching  on  the  garden  wall.  Slate-tiled  rooftops, 
knobby  with  chimney  pots  and  satellite  dishes, 
stretch  behind  the  garden,  and  beyond  she  can  just 
make  out  the  faint  green  scrim  of  Primrose  Hill. 

The  stairs  creak,  and  when  Esther  turns,  her 
mother  is  there.  She  is  wearing  a cable-knit  car- 
digan and  slacks,  her  glasses  hanging  on  a cord 
around  her  neck.  Her  white  hair  has  been  brushed 
and  set.  She  walks  slowly,  but  she  is  smiling,  her 
arms  outstretched. 

She  looks  the  same,  Esther  thinks,  as  they  em- 
brace. She  looks  the  same.  Her  mother  feels  smaller 
and  more  fragile  than  she  expected,  or  remem- 
bered, loose  skin  over  jutting  bones.  She  is  shrink- 
ing in  old  age,  consolidating  into  herself  But  she 
smells  the  same— a powdery  scent.  You  wouldn’t 
suspect  them,  those  unstoppable  cells— malignant, 
metastatic— dividing,  multiplying,  spreading 
through  her  blood  and  lymph. 

In  the  kitchen,  her  mother  fills  the  kettle,  shakes 
biscuits  onto  a plate.  The  radio  is  on,  the  familiar 
descant  of  the  BBC.  Esther  sits  at  the  kitchen  table 
and  watches.  She  could  still  be  twenty-two,  she 
thinks,  back  from  New  York  for  a visit,  the  rest  of 
her  life  not  even  the  nucleus  ol  an  idea.  Somehow 
she  is  that  person  still. 

Her  mother  sets  out  a cup  and  saucer,  sugar, 
cream.  The  newsreader  drones  on.  “They’re  buiy- 
ing  Pope  John  Paul  today,”  her  mother  says,  nod- 
ding at  the  radio.  She  measures  out  the  collee  into 
the  French  press.  Her  hand  shakes. 

“Really,  Mum,  I can  do  it.  Sit.” 

“Did  you  know,  the  Poles  wanted  the  Vatican 
to  send  his  heart  to  Krakow,  to  be  buried  there?” 
Krack-ujf,  her  mother  says.  She  was  born  not  far 
from  there,  just  across  the  border  in  Moravia, 


Czechoslovakia,  the  Czech  Republic  now.  An- 
other world. 

“Just  Iris  heart?  That’s  gross.” 

“In  any  event,  the  Church  refused.  They’ re  buiy- 
ing  him  in  the  crypt  in  Ifome.” 

Noah  was  buried  in  New  York,  her  father  in 
thejewish  cemetery  in  Willesden.  Soon  her  moth- 
er would  be  there,  too.  Esther  pictures  the  Pope 
lying  in  state  in  his  polished  casket:  tlie  red  robe, 
the  peaked  hat,  his  dead  face  gray,  his  stilled  heart 
thick  with  congealed  blood  inside  his  chest.  She 
does  not  want  to,  or  cannot,  picture  her  mother 
that  way.  She  wonders  if  her  mother  envies  the 
Catholics  their  faith  in  heaven  and  the  eternal  life 
of  the  repentant  soul.  She  wonders  if  she’s  afraid. 

She’s  failing,  the  doctors  said,  as  if  life  were  an 
exam.  But  her  mother  looks  the  same.  1 ler  eyes  are 
a little  faded,  perhaps,  her  skin  a little  looser  here 
and  there,  but  otherwise  the  same. 

From  the  living  room,  the  mantle  clock  sounds 
its  noonday  chime.  The  newsreader  murmurs 
on  the  radio.  There  is  comfort  in  the  surfaces  of 
things,  Esther  thinks,  here  at  the  still  point  of  the 
morning:  in  the  scarred  wood  tabletop,  the  growl 
of  the  refrigerator,  the  pots  and  pans  hanging  from 
their  hooks,  the  flat  gray  April  light. 


IT’S  2:47  a.m.  Esther  fell  asleep  early,  but  now 
she’s  wide  awake.  She  can  hear  her  mother  mov- 
ing—the  mattress  creaking,  the  toilet’s  whoosh, 
the  water  gurgling  through  the  pipes— and  won- 
ders if  she’s  in  pain.  Surely  they’ve  given  her  some 
meds  to  help  her  sleep?  Esther  should  have  asked. 
She’s  supposed  to  be  here  to  help.  Everything  is 
always  worse  at  night,  her  mother  used  to  say 
when  Esther  was  little,  stroking  back  her  hair 
with  cool  fingers,  pulling  up  the  covers,  tucking 
them  back  in. 

Now  her  mother  is  dying  and  Esther  is  alone 
in  this  familiar,  unfamiliar  room  where  the  pillovs’ 
is  too  soft  and  the  duvet  is  too  hot  and  the  old 
mattress  dips  into  a rut  and  the  alarm  clock  on  tire 
bedside  table  has  a too-loud  tick.  She  gets  up  and 
pulls  on  her  dressing  gown  and  slippers,  tiptoes 
downstairs.  The  house  is  webbed  in  shadow,  blue 
and  cold  and  still. 

She  pulls  on  her  coat  over  her  robe  and  fish- 
es a pack  of  cigarettes  out  of  her  purse.  She  eases 
open  the  front  door  and  sits  down  on  the  top  step, 
wrapping  her  coat  around  her  legs.  It  is  cold.  The 
parked  cars  and  dark  houses  float  in  shadow.  The 
streetlamp  emits  a faint,  high-pitched  buzz.  It  is  a 
veiy  un-British  thing  to  do,  she  thinks,  to  sit  out 
on  the  stoop  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  a coat 
over  her  nightgown  like  a bum.  But  there  is  no  one 
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. ' st\'.  she  srnkes  a march,  inhalc.s.  Tlio  rip 
. ,j;aicrro  tlaiv.s  orange  in  rhe  dark, 
vnenmo.'i,  in  N'e\v^’ork,  slic'd  go  up  onro 
. . ,'ot  ot'rheir  building  ro  smoke  on  nighrs  she 
^onldii'r  sleep.  The  rar-paper  roof  was  tlar  and 
'oare.  From  rhere,  rwelve  srories  up,  yon  could  jusr 
make  our,  in  each  direcrion,  rhe  dark  slash  of  rhe 
Hudson,  rhe  srreams  of  red-and-w  hire  raillighrs 
flowing  sourh  along  Columbus,  rhe  black  gap  of 
rhe  park.  Bei  ond  tloared  rhe  .sodium  \ apor  galaxies 
of  rhe  Hasr  Side.  Brookh'ii,  and  Queens,  rhar  \ asr 
sparkling  ner  of  lighrs. 

Lighrs  like  Danre’s  I'ision  of  fireflies  glimmer- 
ing in  rhe  chasm,  she’d  alwai's  rhoughr.  Hach  srreak 
of  lighr  a soul  in  flames. 
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For  monrhs  afrer  Noah’s  dearh,  Esrher  had 
slepr  in  Ambien  oblic’ion,  ruined  away  from  Gil 
roward  rhe  wall.  Bur  ar  some  pomr  she  sropped 
raking  rhe  pills  and  srarted  going  inro  Noah’s 
room  insread.  She  lay  on  Noah’s  bed  and  srared 
up  ar  rhe  glow-in-rhe-dark  consrellarions  rhey’d 
snick  onro  rhe  ceiling  w hen  he  was  four  or  five,  a 
yellow-green  arra\'  of  plasnc  srars. 

Noah’s  sheh'es  were  lined  wirh  model  airplanes: 
B-52  bombers  and  F-16  fighrer  jers,  a Sopwirh 
Camel  and  a Gulfsrream  and  a spindle-nosed 
Concorde.  Esrher  had  boughr  rhe  models  for  him, 
helped  him  wirh  rhe  early  snap-rogerher  versions, 
rhen  jusr  srood  by  and  w arched  as  he  hunched 
over  rhe  nny  plasric  parrs  of  rhe  more  complicat- 
ed models,  surrounded  by  little  jars  of  glue  and 
colored  paints.  Ir  didn’t  seemed  possible  that  this 
boy  who  spilled  rhe  cereal  and  tracked  mud  onto 
the  beige  carper  and  diefn’t  seem  to  care  or  even 
notice  whether  his  shirt  was  backward  or  inside 
out  could  manage  such  painstaking  work.  He’d 
painted  rhe  F-16  in  jungle  camouflage.  The  Sop- 
with  Camel  had  targets  like  a moth’s  eyes,  stenciled 
on  its  wings.  In  the  darkness,  the  planes  seemed 
to  levitate  off  their  angled  stands. 

On  the  v\  all  above  his  bed,  Noah  had  taped  a 
photograph  of  a jet  plane  flying  above  two  swirl- 
ing vortices  of  cloud.  The  plane  was  a thin  black 
boomerang  above  twin  spiral  curls,  undulating 
striations  of  gray  and  white.  It  looked  as  if  the 
plane  was  flying  into  a tunnel.  It  was  wake  tur- 
bulence, Noah  had  explained.  The  clouds  looked 
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to  Esther  like  a strange  sea,  the  vortices  like  the 
scrolls  of  an  Ionic  column  or  an  enormous  wa- 
terspout. The  image  was  beautiful  and  terrifying. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  plane  had  lost  its  way,  crossed 
into  another  dimension  of  space  and  time.  Esther 
would  wake  ro  find  herself  curled  beneath  Noah’s 
old  blue  patchwork  c^uilt,  disoriented  as  if  she  too 
had  been  flying  through  the  night. 


ESTl  lER  DOESN’T  hear  the  footsteps,  does  not 
see  the  figure  approaching  until  he  is  nearly  before 
her,  climbing  the  steps  next  door.  She  rubs  out 
the  cigarette  and  draws  in  her  breath.  The  stoop  is 
v'ery  dark.  Maybe  he  won’t  see  her.  A siren  dopplers 
along  the  Finchley  Road,  not  the  old  nee-nah  but 
an  American-style  wail. 

It  is  a young  man,  a boy,  in  his  late  teens  or  early 
twenties,  wearing  combats,  a dark  zip-up  jacket, 
knee-high  rubber  boots.  A knit  cap  is  pulled  low  on 
his  head,  dark  hair  curling  underneath.  In  the  light 
of  the  streetlamp,  she  can  see  that  his  clothes  are 
wet  and  streaked  with  mud.  He  swings  a backpack 
off  one  shoulder,  feeling  in  the  pocket,  pulling  out 
a ring  of  keys.  Sneaking  in. 

Then  he  looks  up  and  their  eyes  connect.  The 
eyes  are  what  she  will  aluays  remember.  She  knows 
them  intimately,  even  though  she  has  never  seen 
this  boy  before.  They  are  the  eyes  of  a Byzantine 
icon:  large  and  intense  and  heavy-lidded,  nearly 
black. 

She  is  aware  of  him  caking  in  her  bare  legs  and 
slippers,  the  light  blue  satin  of  her  dressing  gown 
sticking  out  beneath  her  coat. 

And  then  he  is  pulling  the  door  open  and  step- 
ping inside  and  the  door  thumps  shut  behind  him, 
and  the  London  night  settles  again  around  her, 
strange  and  cold  and  dark. 
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Come  Away  is  a companion  piece  to  my  first  novel,  Beautiful 
Somewhere  Else  ( Canvll  & Graf,  2004 ),  and,  like  that  novel, 
attempts  to  interweave  the  day-to-day  pleasures  and  tenvrs  of 
ordinary  life  with  a thread  of  paranormal  possibilities. 

Paul  and  Nadia,  who  in  the  first  novel  suffer  a disastrous 
vacation  in  Eastham  on  Cape  Cod  (a  hurricane,  possible  alien 
abduction ),  are  now  married  and  live  in  upstate  New  York  with 
their fiveyear-old  daughter.  Spring.  A nightmansh  accident 
that  lands  Spring  in  the  hospital  has  led  Paul  to  fear  that  tales 
of  changeling  children  may  not  be  a myth  and  that  there  are 
malign  forces— notably,  a green  girl,  who  seems  to  be  beckoning 
to  Spring  to  follow  her  and  come  away—nibblingat  the  love  and 
happiness  he  has  found  in  his  family  life.  This  section— slightly 
edited from  the  novel’s  second  chapter— is  pan  of  the  backstory 
of  Paul’s  domestic  life. 


was  ever  high  on  my  list.  It  was  on  my  list  all  right,  some- 
where above  understanding  the  laws  of  physics  but  below  learning  to  appreciate  Buddhism. 

When  I was  a restless  teen  I actually  liked  kids,  enjoyed  their  feral  energy.  As  The  Amazing 
Paul,  I performed  a vaguely  competent  magic  act  at  birthday  parties,  forcing  freshly  scrubbed 
blond  children  to  pick  the  Nine  of  Hearts,  then  revealing  that  card  attached  to  the  head  of  a 
rubber  snake;  that  always  evoked  a pleasing  shriek  from  the  six-year-old  set. 

But  for  all  the  years  of  my  protracted  young  adulthood,  the  years  of  thrashing  about,  when  I had 
no  idea  how  to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  having  a kid  was  about  as  appealing  to  me  as  having  dental 
work.  There  were  many  days  when  I could  barely  summon  the  will  to  shave,  let  alone  spoon-feed  a 
gurgling  infant. 


When  I visited  my  sister  June,  who  had  wanted— and 
got— little  more  than  a life  as  a Connecticut  soccer  mom, 
and  saw  how  much  energy  it  took  even  to  get  her  little 
Morgan  out  the  door,  I shuddered.  I pictured  myself  mired 
in  endless,  slow  repetition  of  daily  chores  and  I literally, 
visibly  shuddered. 

“Is  the  house  that  cold?”  June  asked. 

It  was. 

My  first  wife,  Laura,  and  I were  barely  married  long 
enough  to  water  plants,  much  less  have  a child. 

With  my  second  wife,  Annie,  the  story  gets  so  convo- 


luted, I can’t  even  tell  it  to  myself  anymore.  We  were  (sort 
of)  happy;  we  (accidentally)  conceived  a child  (the  French 
Hotel,  Berkeley,  California,  spring  1987),  but  the  baby’s 
heart  was  damaged  and  he  was  born  all  yellowish  and 
wizened  like  an  old  man.  He  died  nine  hours  after  he  was 
born.  And  so  did  our  marriage.  And  this  seemed  as  clear  a 
message  from  the  cosmos  as  I could  imagine  receiving:  You 
are  not  meant  to  have  children.  Do  not  have  children. 

I spilled  all  this  out  to  Nadia  in  late  August.  I remember 
what  time  it  was:  6:30  PM.  1 can  see  that  moment,  frozen 
forever,  as  in  a photo. 
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" > u'  siccing  in  a booth  at  Ciaptain  Cass, 
. - : )oint  in  Rook  Harbor,  Ciapc  Ciod,  nor 

.■m  the  crapp\'  oorra^e  wlicro  Nadia  and 
,d  just  spent  a disastrous,  hurricane-sw  ept 
\acarion.  The  electrical  power  had  hnalh’  been 
res:, 'ted  across  the  ('ape  and  we  had  cleaned  up 
die  mess  in  the  cottage  (though  nor  in  our  rela- 
tionship) and  packed  up  our  scattered  and  filthy 
belongings. 

It  w,is  not  clear  at  that  moment  if  we  were  going 
home  to  New  York  together  or  not. 

It  h,td  been  less  than  tweh  e hours  since  Nadia 
told  me  she  was  pregnant  and  1 had  said  almost 
nothing  about  it.  W’e  sat  there  drinking  waten’  iced 


tea,  rot’ing  with  onion  rings.  I picked  at  my  fish 
and  chips  while  Nadia  de\’oured  her  lobster  roll 
in  seconds. 

“I  kwe  this  place,”  she  said,  after  my  lengthy 
discourse  on  how  I was  probably  nor  supposed 
to  be  a father. 

"E\'en  tod.ty?  With  me?” 

“Ol  course  today  with  you.” 

In  the  back  of  my  evert’  thought  was  a hum,  a 
chant,  like  the  voice  of  a htingry  ghost:  You  can 't 
do  this  it  won 't  work  it  will  all  go  wrong  it  will  come  to 
nothmg  nothing  nothing. . . . 

True,  this  is  my  fitmiliar  anti-mantra,  one  I’ve 
listened  to  all  m\’  life,  and  pretty  often  it’s  proved 
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SILENT 
NO  MORE 

EDITED  BY  PETER  SAUNDERS,  PhD 

"This  is  an  important  and  beautiful 
book  about  continuing,  about  open- 
ing up  to  possibility,  and  giving  voice 
to  budding  poets.  The  fact  that  these 
'budding  poets'areall  senior  citizens 
only  gives  greater  depth  to  Peter 
Saunders's  wonderful  project. . . . 

Silent  No  More  should  be  in  every  sin- 
gle assisted  living  facility,  every  senior 
community  library,  every  senior  center, 
and  nursing  home. " 

—LIZ  ROSENBERG 
editor  of  Roots  & Flowers: 

See  form  on  page  1 70  to  order.  Pogf5  qikj  poems  on  Family 
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What  will  you 
make  happen? 


It  s a question  you  hear  all  the  time  at 
Lesley  University.  Every  day,  our  students 
build  on  a history  of  innovation  in  the  arts 
education,  and  human  services  to  engage 
creativity  and  spark  new  approaches.  It’s 
a calling.  It’s  how  we  improve  lives  and 
communities. 
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accurate.  Self-fulfilling  prophecy?  Or  ineradicable 
life’s  truth? 

“YtTii  decide,”  I muttered,  as  if  Nadia  w'ere  actu- 
alK'  party  to  the  conversation  that  w'as  the  sound 
track  of  my  soul. 

“I’ve  already  decided,”  she  said.  “Don’t  you 
know  that  by  now'?” 

We  walked  out  to  Rock  Harbor;  it  was  only 
about  7:30  but  the  golden  late  August  sun  was 
already  starting  to  set.  There  was  a pale-yellow'  boat 
bobbing  out  on  the  bay  anci  a long-faced  man  sit- 
ting on  deck,  sunk  in  glooiu,  listening  to  his  own 
dispiriting  sound  track. 

He  looked  like  me. 

“What?”  I asked  finally.  “What  have  you 
decided?” 

“That  you  will  be  a great  father,  that  1 don’t 
want  to  do  it  without  you,  that  things  w'ill  be  good, 
that  w'e’ll  be  happy. . .” 

“I  seem  to  lack  the  happiness  gene,”  1 pointed 
cTut.  “And  I’m  not  sure  I know  how  to  be  a good 
father  since  my  own  father  was  so  locked  up  in 
himself  that  he  never  saw  me  for  a minute,  and 
w'hat  if  I’m  that  way?  I’m  full  of  guilt  and  doubt; 
my  favorite  book  is  The  Trial,  for  God’s  sake.” 

Nadia  laughed.  ""You're  a trial,”  she  said.  “But 
you’re  my  trial.”  She  stroked  my  hand,  she  looked 
out  at  the  boats.  “You  are  supposed  to  be  a father. 
I can  feel  it.  Don’t  you  trust  me?  Don’t  you  believe 
in  me?  Maybe  that  w'asn’t  the  baby  you  w'ere  sup- 
posed to  have.  Maybe  this  one  is.” 

“Maybe  maybe  maybe.  Maybe  that  guy  sitting 
there  will  get  up,  pour  himself  a big  drink,  then 
jump  into  the  bay  and  drow'n,”  1 said.  I knew  1 was 
being  tiresome  and  obtuse,  knew  it  but  couldn’t 
stop  myself  I was  so  used  to  dressing  up  in  nega- 
tivity that  I felt  naked,  like  the  fabled  emperor,  if 
I started  to  shed  that  comforting  cloak. 

Then  the  long-faced  man  got  up.  He  went 
below',  came  back  w'lth  a shot  glass  full  of  what 
looked  like  pcTisonous  lemonade,  as  yellow'  as  his 
boat.  He  gulped  it  down.  He  looked  out  over  the 
bow.  He  smiled.  A beatific  beam,  really.  Right  at  me. 
Right  at  us.  Oh  no,  I thought,  he  really  is  goingto  jump. 

Then,  for  no  apparent  reason,  he  stuck  out  his 
tongue.  At  me.  At  us. 

“Jesus,”  I saieJ.  “Let’s  go  home.” 

“See?”  Nadia  said.  She  w'as  in  such  unaccount- 
ably good  spirits  that  even  I could  not  shake  off 
the  aura  of  hopefulness.  “When  we’re  together, 
things  happen.” 

“Things  happen,”  I sighed.  “But  that’s  danger- 
ous, isn’t  it?” 

“Maybe,”  she  .said.  “For  you.” 

Then,  she  kissed  me.  And  I felt  her  heart  beating 
against  me.  Oh,  I thought,  this  is  how  it  all  starts. 

The  first  chapter  of  STEPHEN  TO  LlC.OFF’s  first  novel, 
Beatitiftil  Somewhere  Else,  was  published  in  the  2001 
edition  o/  Rrtwincerown  Arts.  His  memoir,  Sixteen 
Scenes  from  a Film  I Never  Wanted  to  See,  was 
recently  published  by  Monkey  Puzzle  Press.  His  sec- 
ond novel,  Come  Away,  will  be  published  by  Dzanc 
Hooks  in  fall  2014.  He  teaches  writing  in  Global  Lib- 
eral Studies  at  NYU. 
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The  preface  that  follows  is  an  introduction  to 
Where  the  Heart  Is,  a not'd  based  on  the  life  of  a 
Native  American  boy  born  into  conflict  in  seven- 
teenth-century Plymouth  Colony.  The  true-life  son  of 
Metacom,  “King  Philip,  ’’sachem  of  the  Pokanoket 
Wampanoag  died  a Bermudian  slave. 

But  this  book  is  not  about  King  Philip ’s  War. 
Dozens  of  books  and  hundreds  of  scholarly  works 
have  been  written  on  that  topic from  the  conqueror’s 
perspective.  Some  authors  have  baLinced  colonial  and 
Native  actions  and  motives.  Other  revisionist  texts  lay 

like  an  open  seething  wound.  Rarely  is  “his  ” story  told 
from  a genuine  Native  perspective  in  a Wampanoag 
voice.  And  even  more  rarely  is  attention  given  to  the 
boy  bom  at  the  dawn  of  the  most  volatile  period  in 
Wampanoag  history;  a boy  who,  by  colonial  social  hierarchy,  would  have  been  king. 

While  this  child  is  so  scarcely  noted  that  even  his  name  escapes  reference,  he  and  his  mother  were  important 
enough  to  travel  at  Metacorn ’s  side  throughout  the  conflict.  After  Metacom ’s  death,  his  wife  and  son  were  held 
captive  for  nearly  a year  while  colonial  magistrates  considered  their  fate.  My  literary  work  employs  copious 
research,  personal  traditional  knowledge,  and  artistic  license  to  link  the  scattered  details  of  his  life  in  a social 
and  political  climate  sanctioned  by  Manifest  Destiny. 

By  puttingflesh  and  bone  on  this  courageous  boy  and  giving  him  a voice  in  an  authentic  and  unique  cultural 
context,  Where  the  Heart  Is  will  tell  the  story  of  how  the  People  who  survived  more  than  twelve  thousand 
years  in  Southeastern  Massachusetts  remained  desperately  loyal  to  their  ancestral  homeland,  even  while  held 
in  slavery  seven  hundred  miles  out  to  sea. 

Where  the  Heart  Is  will  also  he  the  flr’'st  book  to  include  the  historic  language  of  the  Wampanoag  where 
it  is  contextually  appropriate  and  confirmed  for  accuracy  by  the  Wopanaak  Dmguage  Reclamation  Project 
Strict  guidelines  for  translation  requests  made  to  the  project  have  prevented  any  other  author  fivrn  the  sanc- 
tioned use  of  the  Wopanaak  language. 

Work  and  research  on  the  book  are  ongoing  and  receive  the  assistance  and  support  of  Brown  University 
Professor  Linford  D.  Fisher;  Smith  College  Professor  Neal  Salisbury;  Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archae- 
ology Museum  Educator  Lindsay  Randal;  Plimoth  Plantation  Associate  Director  Richard  Pickering  Nation- 
al Museum  of  Bermuda  Director  Edward  Elams;  and  the  St.  David’s  Island  Bemiuda  Historian  St.  Clair 
Tucker.  As  a member  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Tribe,  Em  proud  to  chronicle  and  celebrate  this  story  of 
personal  bravery  and  cultural  survival.  Publication  for  my  book  is  scheduled  for  the  end  of 201 5. 


hare  the  raw  injustice  endured  by  the  Wampanoag 


PAULA  PETERS  courtesy  of  plimoth  plantation 
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depairs  Boston’s  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  in  a light  rain,  en  route  to  Bermuda  from  gate  17. 
The  flight  is  on  time.  My  assigned  seat  is  25C  on  the  aisle;  however, 
A and  B remain  \'acant  so  I scoot  o\’er  to  the  window  as  we  pull  away 
horn  the  gate.  As  the  Delta  jet  ta.xies  around  the  airport,  planes 
mo\’ing  to  and  horn  random  other  parts  ol  the  world  are  hugged 
up  to  terminal  gates  where  passengers  are  boarding  and  debarking. 

Direction  tor  this  mecca  of  transportation  emanates  from  air  tratfic  control,  loom- 
ing aboN’e  in  a dark  tower  with  huge  tinted  blue  windows  and  a crop  of  antennae  on  top; 
these  conductors  of  the  chaos  below  are,  I imagine— no,  pray— paying  strict  attention. 


A Sky  Chef  catering  vendor  is  attached  to  a 
United  plane,  deli\’cring  tiny  packages  of  tood, 
bags  of  nuts,  and  nips  of  liquor  while  manic 
securin'  \-ehicles  and  small  bo.xy  trucks  towing 
baggage  carts  linked  like  sausages  dart  back 
and  forth,  dwarfed  by  jets  so  that  they  resemble 
Matchbox  toys. 

M\'  Delta  jet  slows  as  we  pass  a marsh  and  small 
bay  of  dirt}'  water  to  the  left.  Rows  of  dingy  tri- 
ple-decker tenements  are  lined  up  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbor  in  East  Boston.  A few  dozen 
boats  are  beached  at  the  Orient  Heights  Yacht 
Club,  wrapped  in  white  plastic,  waiting  for  spring. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  parches  of  bulrush 
struggle  to  grow  benveen  the  filthy  wetlands  and 
the  wash  of  runway  spill-off  pollutants. 


Four  hundn’d years  earltcr,  prior  to  colonization,  bid- 
rush  was  plentiful  and  women  gathered  the  matenal  to 
make  mats  that  decorated  and  insulated  their  wetu— 
Wampanoag  homes.  Preparing  the  porous  reeds,  dye- 
ing some  in  fanciful  organic  colors,  and  weaving  designs 
demonstrated  sliill  and  creativity  in  what  was  a competi- 
tive tradition  and  a pndeful  effort.  Those  who  developed 
a reputation  for  doing  It  well  were  celebrated. 

Like  the  bulrush,  the  tradition  of  making  mats 
is  now  rare  but  not  forgotten.  Like  the  bulrush  that 
stubbornly  endures  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  tlie 
busiest  airports  in  the  world,  the  Wampanoag  are 
also  rare  in  a nation  that  has  become  a melting  pot 
of  diversity.  Ikit  these  Native  People,  my  [leople, 
refuse  to  be  forgotten. 


More  than  a decade  earlier,  on  my  first  trip  to 
Bermuda  in  2002, 1 attended  a gathering  at  the  St. 
David’s  Island  Cricket  Club,  where  New  England 
tribal  people  Wampanoag,  Pequot,  Narragan- 
sett,  and  others— met  with  descendants  of  Native 
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American  slaves  who  had  been  deposited  on  that 
tropical  band  of  islands  m the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. They  had  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  had  they 
forgotten  who  they  were,  clinging  to  their  culture 
through  oral  history  and  remnants  of  tradition 
stored  in  clandestine  vaults  of  memory.  Their 
belief  and  pride  in  their  heritage  had  not  been 
whipped  out  ol  them,  but  had  endured  seven 
hundred  miles  out  to  sea  over  hundreds  of  years 
as  stubbornly  as  the  bulrush  on  the  edge  of  the 
Logan  Airport  tarmac. 

The  2002  reconnection  event  was  a much- 
anticipated  opportunity  for  the  Bermuda  slave 
descendants  to  learn  about  who  they  were  and  how 
we  could  help  them  to  recover  their  heritage.  But 
first,  they  had  to  be  reassured  that  the  outreach 
was  atithentic.  My  cousin  Ramona  Peters  was  able 
to  achieve  that  with  a few  simple  words. 

“You  were  not  lost,  "she  told  them.  “We  have  been 
looking  for  you  for  more  than  350  years.  ’’ 


When  the  pilot  announces  we  are  number  three 
for  departure  he  is  jovial  and  chatty,  distracting 
passengers  with  his  personal  history. 

“I’m  sixty  years  old  and  have  been  flying  for 
thirty-two  years,”  he  says.  “I  was  stationed  in  Ber- 
muda while  in  the  Navy  and  have  quite  a bit  ol 
experience  flying  in  and  out  of  1 lamilton.  It’s  a 
beautiful  place.  1 love  it  there.  Once  we  are  above 
these  clouds,  we  shotild  have  smooth  flying  lor 
about  one  hour  and  thirty-nine  minutes.” 


In  the  spnngof  1677,  no  such  courtesy  was  afforded 
to  Wootanelianushke  and  her  son  when  they  were  hauled 
aboard  a merchant  ship  to  he  sold  into  slavery  in  Ber- 
muda. The  wife  and  nineyear-old  son  ofMetacom  King 
Philip,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Fnglish  had  spent  the  better 
part  of a year  tmpnsoned  after  being  captured  just  prior  to 


Metacom  ’s  death.  Colonial  courts  debated  their  fate  and 
eventually  concluded  that  the  son  should  not  be  killed  for 
the  sins  of  his  father  and  included  the  boy ’s  mother  in  what 
they  considered  to  he  an  act  of  grace. 

The  pair  were  shoved  below  the  oily  decks  and  crew 
quarters  to  the  belly  of  the  ship,  shackled  and  chained  with 
dozens  of  other  Natives  deemed  a hostile  threat  to  the  col- 
onies, but  still  having  value  as  a trade  commodity.  Their 
only  travel  advisory  would  come  fivm  a scrappy  sailor 
stinking  of  drink,  pooronil  hygene,  and  lack  of  a bath: 
“Move  along!  ” 


Two  US  Airways  jets  turn  the  corner  ahead  of 
us  to  approach  the  runway  as  a white  pickup  iden- 
tified as  a “wildlife  management”  vehicle  rushes 
by,  a rack  of  yellow  strobe  lights  flickering  on  its 
roof  Inside  the  cab,  wildlife  technicians  are  on  the 
lookout  for  birds  endangered  on  the  active  run- 
way. Birds  like  the  snowy  owls  have  been  outfitted 
with  GPS  monitors  by  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
bon Society,  tracking  their  movements  to  prevent 
bird  strikes  by  aircraft.  The  technicians  survey  the 
area  visually  and  sound  a blast  of  a loud  horn  when 
they  see  birds  edging  too  close. 

I am  comforted  by  the  wildlife  warriors’  due  dil- 
igence as  the  engines  fire  up  and  the  jet  races  dow'ii 
the  runway.  In  a matter  of  seconds  we  are  climbing 
into  the  low  cloud  cover,  but  before  we  cut  through 
I get  a glimpse  of  the  Boston  Harbor  Islands. 


/ see  Deer  Island,  where  hundreds  ofNipmuck  and 
other  Native  People,  many  convinced  their  status  as  “Pray- 
ing Indians  ” would  spare  them  the  wrath  of  colonial  ven- 
geance during  King  Philip ’s  War,  were  exiled  with  little 
food  or  shelter  during  the  winter  of 1675  to  1676.  No 
monitor’s  pr’otected  them  from  the  imminent  danger  of 
starvation  and  exposure  to  the  harsh  northeast  winter  on  a 
bariier  harlwr  island.  Ther’c  wer’e  no  animals  to  hunt,  no 
nets  to  fish  with.  They  wer’e  left  to  die.  Hundreds  perished. 


Above  the  clouds,  I decline  the  headset  for  the 
movie.  I opt  to  stretch  out  over  the  vacant  seats 
and  sleep.  The  flight  attendant  is  considerate;  she 
lays  a branded  red  fleece  blanket  over  me  and  does 
not  disturb  me  for  snacks.  1 wake  to  the  pilot’s  ani- 
mated voice  announcing  we  are  on  the  descent  to 
1 lamilton.  When  we  land  it  is  1 1 a.m.  1 have  lost 
an  hour. 


The  trip  endured  by  Wootanelianushke  and  her  son 
had  no  comfort  or  convenience.  No  one  told  them  where 
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thy  u'cregoin^  trhot  thy  might  amve,  whittbcir 
destiny  would  he.  The  en  route  entertainment  was 
the  tapping  of  logs,  improvised  pereussion  instr'u- 
ments  providing  rhythm  to  the  voices  o^the  men 
chantingsongs  of  their  ancestors-  a critical  link  to 
their  cultural  identity  that  couldn ’t  be  left  behind. 
They  were  fed  to  remain  commercially  viable,  bread 
and  water  enough  to  live.  At  the  stait  of  the  voyage, 
it  was  cold  and  cLtrk  in  small  anmped  quarters  they 
likely  shared  with  domestic  farm  animals  and  cats  to 
prey  on  the  rats.  Tlm<  covered  themselves  with  rags 
to  try  to  stay  warm  and  slept  on  crates  and  ballast 
stones.  Pungent  hatreds  of  “wet  slops”— personal 
sewage— overflowed  before  beingtossed  overboard. 
They  thumped  on  the  hatch  for  attention  when  one 
of  them  had  died  and  pleaded  unth  the  crew  to  allow 
them  to  honor  the  departed  with  ceremony.  A boot 
in  the  face  would  likely  be  the  response.  Depend- 
ing on  the  conditions  at  sea,  the  voyage  may  have 
taken  anywhere  between  a week  to  two  weelis.  The 
underbelly  prison  eventually  became  unbearably 
hot  and  required  portholes  to  be  opened  to  keep  the 
“cargo” from  cookinglike  lobsters  in  their  own  per- 
sonal steam.  When  finally  marched  out  of  the  bowels 
of  the  ship,  the  prisoners  needed  to  shield  their  eyes 
from  the  bright  light  for  days  before  becomingaccus- 
tomed  to  the  tropical  sun. 

Once  queen  and  prince  ofPokanoket,  a noble 
Wampanoag  nation,  Wootanekanushke  and  her 
son  became  merchandise  to  be  sold:  fine  Indian 
woman,  aged  about  twenty-five,  in  good  health  and 
fit  for  household  work;  Indian  boy,  aged  about  nine, 
fit  and  trainable  for  plantation  work.  They  are  sep- 
arated upon  sale.  The  mother  sheds  a tear,  but  the 
boy  reassures  her,  “I  am  a man  now.  I will  be  fine, 
nukas.  ” They  lost  a father  and  husband,  a war,  a 
homeland,  and  now  each  other— but  not  courage 
and  determination. 


I shoulder  the  L.L.  Bean  backpack  I 
borrowed  from  my  daughter  for  carry-on 
essentials  and  exit  the  aircraft  single  file  to 
a rolling  staircase.  The  sun  is  shining,  and 
I dig  in  my  purse  for  my  sunglasses,  Maui 
Jims  with  polarized  lenses.  On  the  tar- 
mac, happy  people  greet  me  before  I fum- 
ble through  customs.  Even  though  this  is 
my  fourth  trip  to  Bermuda,  my  declara- 
tion form  is  not  filled  out  correctly.  “I  am 
a card-carrying  form  phobic,”  I tell  the  cus- 
toms agent,  and  the  smiling  dark-skinned 
woman  is  patient  and  helps  me  complete 
it  accurately.  Her  melodic  local  accent  wel- 
comes me  to  Bermuda;  “Enjoy  your  stay.” 

PAULA  PETERS  worked  as  a journalist for  more 
than  a decade  at  the  Cape  Cod  Times,  where  she 
received  numerous  awards  for  writingand  report- 
ing. She  is  now  a freelance  writer  and  consultarit 
and  an  independent  scholar  of  Wampanoag  his- 
tory. A member  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag 
Tribe,  Paula  lives  in  Mashpee. 


Adult  Summer  Programs 
and  Residencies 

with  an  emphasis  on  mindfulness  and  sustainability 

Visual  Arts 
Theatre 
Music 
Humanities 
Creative  Writing 

www.mayapplecenter.org 
info@mayapplecenter.org 

Ulayapple 

Center  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

Cultivating  imagination  through  artistic  and  intellectual 
cross-pollination  in  a distinctly  21st  century  climate. 


WATERFRONT  DINING 


DINNER  @ 6 
BAR  OPEN 
@5:30 
Every  Night 
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RESTAURANT 


SUNDAY 

BRUNCH 


May  11th  through 
October  26th 
featuring  the 
Bloody  Mary  Buffet 


Extraordinary 

- Zagat  2014 
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Scarcity  and  Plenty, 
Experimentation 
and  Nostalgia 

MID-TWENTIETH-CENTURY  ARCHITECTURE  ON  CAPE  COD 

By  John  R.  DaSilva 


TWENTY-FIRST-CENTURY  ATTENTION  TO  AAID-TWENTIETH-CENTURY  MODERNISM 

as  an  architectural  style  is  confirmed  nationally  by  Dwell,  a consumer  magazine;  Design  Within 
Reach,  a retail  company  selling  mid-century  modern  furniture  to  the  public;  and  several  books 
tocused  on  enclaves  ot  houses  from  this  era  across  the  country.  Preservatit:)n  groups  have  been 
tormed  nationwide  to  save  threatened  Modernist  neighborhoods  and  houses  and  to  educate 
the  public  about  them.  Even  traditionally  conservative  groups,  such  as  the  Society  for  the  Pres- 
eiwation  of  New  England  Antiquities  (today  called  Historic  New  England),  now  pay  attention  to 
Modernism.  The  Gropius  House  of  1 938  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  is  the  one  twentieth-century 
property  in  its  thirty-six-house  collection.  Also,  confirming  popularity  among  design  profes- 
sionals, most  of  the  houses  featured  in  the  professional  and  academic  architectural  press  over 
the  last  twenty  years  have  been  inspired  by  Modernism. 


Cape  Cod  has  a concentration  of  Modernist 
houses,  mostly  in  Wellfleet  and  Truro  but  with 
important  individual  examples  elsewhere.  There 
are  also  little-known  planned  Modernist  neighbor- 
hoods in  Welineer  (Mayo  1 lill  Colony  Cltib,  1949), 
Yarmouth  (Salt  Box  Association,  1938— artist  George 
Grosz’s  early  getaway),  and  I 'almouth  (Bywater  Court, 
1940).  Since  the  2006  show  at  the  Provincetown  Art 
Association  and  Museum  A Chain  of  Events:  Marcel 
Hreuer  to  Charles Jencks,  Modernist  Architecture  on  the 
Outer  Cape  (catalogue  essay  by  Michael  1 lays),  the 
region’s  Modernist  houses  have  been  featured  in  the 
20 1 3 documentary  Built  on  Narrow  hind,  and  in  books 
such  as  Anists'  I landmade  Houses  by  Michael  Gorkin 
(Abrams,  20 1 1 ),  Tomorrow’s  Houses:  New  England  Mod- 
ernism by  Alexander  Gorlin  (Rizzoli,  201 1),  and,  most 


recently.  Cape  Cod  Modern:  Midcentury  Architecture  and 
Community  on  the  Outer  Cape  by  Peter  McMahon  and 
Christine  Cipriani  (Metropolis  Books,  2014). 

Cape  Cod  Modern  follows  McMahon’s  important 
wtM'k  establishing  Cape  Cod  Modern  1 louse  Trust, 
an  organization  devoted  to  saving  and  restoring  Mod- 
ernist houses  on  the  Outer  Cape.  McMahon  and  Cip- 
riani’s depth  of  coverage,  the  first  of  its  kind,  does  a 
great  .service  to  the  architectural  history  of  the  Cape. 
They  categorize  Modernist  houses  in  Wellfleet  and 
Truro  (with  one  exception  each  in  Orleans  and  Dennis) 
into  three  overlapping  phases.  The  first  started  in  the 
late  1930s  with  the  introduction  of  Modernism  to  the 
Outer  Cape  by  a small  group  of  bohemian  “Boston 
Brahmins,”  who  were  highly  educated,  artistic,  and 
worldly.  'I'hey  were  self-taught  as  designer-builders  and 
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In  contiasi  to  its  rcvolut ionary  avant-gartle 
origins,  McHlcrnism  lia.s  become  since  tlie  1970s 
a liisrorical  style  open  for  nostalgia,  revival,  preser- 
vatit)ii,anii  historical  interpretation  like  any  other 
architectural  genre.  I’rofessional  ami  academic 
artenrion,  however,  has  not  affected  the  (.iesires 
of  the  majority  of  homeowners,  d he  [uililic  has 
never  been  sold  on  Modernism  as  a house  style. 
Without  the  representation,  metaphors,  quota- 
tions, irony,  and  symbolism  that  seiwe  to  connect 
the  present  to  the  past  -without  the  legibility  that 
connects  the  built  environment  to  ideas  - many 
arc  alienated.  Most  homes  huilt  throughout  the 
United  States,  including  Cape  Ciod,  are  based  on 
premodern  house  styles.  Gorlin’s  beautiful,  and 
beautifully  written,  book  celebrates  regional  Mod- 
ernism hut  rightly  points  out  that  Modernism  as 
a house  style  was  ultimately  a faileci  experiment. 

McMahon  and  Cipriani  focus  on  Ciape  Cod 
Modernism  as  evolved  from  a traciition  of  scarcity 
that  produced  the  Cape  Cod  cottage  house  type  as 
an  honest  solution  to  subsistence  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is,  however,  an  alternate  tradition  of 
plenty  that  is  ecjually  prevalent  in  the  region.  Fre- 
quently, as  soon  as  nineteenth-century  owners  of 
Capes  could  afford  it,  they  transformed  their  sim- 
ple cottages  with  additions  and  renovations  using 
Greek,  Gothic,  or  other  more  elaborate  revival  ele- 
ments. Areas  of  wealth,  such  as  Old  Kings  1 hghway 
on  the  Upper  and  Mid  Cape,  or  Provincetown’s 
East  and  West  Ends,  produced  houses  m an  array 
of  wealth-displaying  styles  visually  unrelated  to  the 
Cape  Cod  cottage.  Methodist  campgrounds  were 
developed  with  lightly  structured  but  elaborately 
ornamented  cottages  that  were,  like  Jencks’s  proj- 
ect, tectonically  a part  of  the  tradition  of  scarcity 
but  with  visual  affectation  implying  the  traclition 
of  plenty.  Grand  mansions  and  hotels  were  built  in 
classical.  Shingle  Style,  and  even  occasionally  Med- 
iterranean styles.  While  Thoreau  made  it  clear  in 
Cape  Cod  that  he  hated  revivalism,  it  is  as  important 
a determinant  of  the  built  environment  on  Cape 
Cod  as  any  original  architecture,  either  ancient 
“Capes”  or  avant-garde  “contemporaries.” 

Today,  those  with  Modernist  bias  sometimes 
dispilay  derision  toward  recent  architectural 
trends  in  the  region  with  phrases  like  “Shingle 
Style  mini-mansions”  and  “decades  of  conspiic- 
Lious  consumpition,”  referring  to  the  pieriod 
after  Modernism.  Yet  one  of  the  finest  Mod- 
ernist houses  on  the  Cape,  designed  by  Walter 
Gropiius  and  his  firm  the  Architects  Collabora- 
tive, the  Murchison  House  (1956)  in  Province- 
tow'ii,  was,  like  nearby  Land’s  End  (1904),  large, 
expensive,  and  on  a highly  visible  hilltop*— a 
“mini-mansion”  displaying  the  owner’s  wealth 
and  taste  but  in  a Modernist  rather  than  Shingle 
Style  mode.  Modernist  architects  were  hapipw  to 
design  showpilaces  for  clients  willing  and  able  to 
pay  for  them— happiy  to  be  a part  of  a conspicuous 
tradition  of  plenty,  ev'en  though  their  own  Capie 
retreats  were  more  likely  to  be  spare,  hidden,  and 
experimental  personal  utopias.  They  understood 
what  architectural  historian  and  Harvard  p*ro- 
fessor  Neil  Le\’ine  wrote  in  A/odem  Architecture: 
Representation  and  Reality:  “The  ‘show’  aspect  has 
always  been  a significant  feature  of  architectural 


THE  KEPESHOUSEBY  MARCEL  BREUER 
(WELLELEET,  1949)  REPRESENTS  THE 
SECOND  PHASE  OE  MODERNISM  ON 
THE  CAPE,  WHEN  EUROPEAN  EXPATS 
CREATED  INEXPENSIVE  BUT  ELEGANT 
AND  IDEA-RICH  HIDEAWAYS  (IN  THE 
SPARTAN  TRADITION  OF  SCARCITY)  FOR 
ARTISTS  AND  INTELLECTUALS  SUCH 
AS  GYORGY  AND  JULIET  KEPES  AND 
FOR  THEMSELVES.  THE  FOUR  HOUSES 
BREUER  BUILT  IN  WELLELEET  SHARE 
THE  SAME  BASIC  ELEMENTS:  LONG, 
LOW  FORMS;  SHALLOW  SHED  ROOFS; 
STUDIED  PROPORTIONS;  AND  SIMPLE 
BUT  WARM  MATERIALS  SUCH  ASTHOSE 
IN  THE  KEPES  LIVING  ROOM. 

PHOTO  © RAIMUNO  KOCH 
COURTESY  METROPOLIS  BOOKS 


committed  to  a “do-it-yourself”  mentality.  They 
also  sought  a Thoreau-like  escape  into  experimen- 
tal living  close  to  nature  and  practiced  Minimal- 
ist aesthetics  based  on  knowledge  of  avant-garde 
European  Modernism.  European  intellectual 
architects  who,  beginning  in  the  1940s,  summered 
and  built  on  the  Cape  after  fleeing  World  War  II- 
era  oppression  and  joining  American  universities, 
characterize  the  second  phase.  This  phase  shared 
many  aspects  with  the  first,  including  tectonics  of 
scarcity  (lightweight  construction,  inexpensive/ 
recycled  materials  used  m strictly  honest  ways), 
reductivist  aesthetics,  and  abstraction.  It  largely 
resulted,  however,  in  work  with  more  sophisticated 
formal,  spatial,  and  landscape  interaction  qualities. 

The  third  phase.  Late  Modernism,  occurred  in 
the  1960s  and  ’70s  with  disparate  strains:  a revival 
of  heroic  1920s  European  Modernism,  the  incor- 
poration of  vernacular  Amencan  forms,  inspiration 
from  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  “Usonian”  houses,  and 


the  “Brutalist”  use  of  concrete  as  both  structural 
and  finish  material.  The  final  project  featured  in 
the  book,  Chatles  Jencks’s  “Garagia  Rotunda,” 
shates  its  experimental  stance,  ad-hoc  tectonics, 
and  utopian  get-away-in-nature  location  with  the 
eatlier  work,  but  not  its  intellectual  ot  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  which  are  Post-Modernist.  This  proj- 
ect introduced  representation— anathema  in  pure 
architectural  Modernism  but  important  in  virtu- 
ally all  previous  eras.  It  included  ornament  that 
referenced  pre-Modernist  historical  architecture 
synthesized  with  De  Stijl  (early  Modernist  absttact 
compositional  approach),  creating  a complex,  mul- 
tivalent whole.  Jencks  used  materials  in  a represen- 
tational rather  than  “honest”  way— in  one  example, 
wood  was  given  the  pattern  and  proportions  of 
stone.  Materials  for  Jencks  did  not  have  to  be  sim- 
ply beautiful  unto  themselves,  but  could  also  (or 
alternatively)  be  beautiful,  or  just  interesting,  as 
signs  pointing  to  or  standing  in  for  something  else. 
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THE  HATCH  HOUSE  BY  JACK  HALL  (WELLFLEET,  1962)  IS  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  SOPHISTICATED  WORK  BY  A DESIGNER  WITH  ORIGINS  IN  THE  FIRST 
PHASE  OF  MODERNISM  ON  THE  CAPE.  HE  CAMETOTHE  CAPE  IN  THE  LATE  1930S  AND  BROUGHT  HIS  WORLDLY  INTEREST  IN  MODERNISM  WITH  HIM.  A 
CRISPLY  EXECUTED  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  GRIDDED  FRAMEWORK  ORGANIZESTHE  ENTIRE  HATCH  HOUSE  AND  IMPLIES  ENCLOSURE  FOR  CIRCULATION 
SPACE  THAT  IS  OTHERWISE  OPEN  TO  THE  ELEMENTS.  THIS  ORGANIZING  PRINCIPLE  FOR  INDOOR/OUTDOOR  SPACE  MAY  BE  IMPRACTICAL  FOR  DAILY 
LIVING  BUT  REPRESENTS  A DISCIPLINED  ARCHITECTURAL  IDEA,  photos  © raimund  koch,  courtesy  of  metropolis  books 


expression  and,  in  most  cultures  and  periods,  has 
been  what  distinguishes  architecture  from  mere 
building.” 

Proponents  of  Modernism  on  Cape  Cod  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  the  same  trap  as  Tho- 
reau.  Rejecting  the  past  itself,  or  representation 
of  the  past  in  the  present,  is  just  as  narrow  ancH 
intellectually  irrelevant  as  demanding  only  the 
past,  as  do  numerous  regulations  and  “no-change” 
ad\'ocates  who  influence  develcipment  in  much 
of  the  region  tociay.  Breuer’s  most  elaborate  Cape 
project,  the  Scott  F-Touse  (1949)  in  Dennis,  is  in  a 
“historic"  district,  and  approval  to  build  it  today 
would  be  unlikely  gi\’en  the  regulatory  restrictions. 
Many  of  the  Outer  Cape  Modernist  houses  of  the 
mid-twentieth  century  could  also  not  be  built 
today  because  of  codes  that  prohibit  light  con- 
struction and  require  systems  and  energy  efficiency 
that  the  houses  do  not  accommodate. 

The  popular  perception  of  Cape  Cod,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  early  rwenrieth  century  by  author 
Joseph  Lincoln,  photographer  Samuel  Chamber- 
lain,  painter  John  Hare,  and  others,  was  decid- 
edly anrimodern.  Like  Thoreau,  who  decried  the 
contempiorary  houses  of  his  time,  these  artists 
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celebrated  only  the  old-fashioned.  Their  w'ork  cre- 
ated a narrative  fiction  establishing  a conseiwative 
image  for  the  built  eiwironment  that  suited  those 
who  cJicJ  not  like  the  changes  brought  about  by 
expanded  wealth,  industrialization,  immigration, 
and  population  growth.  That  image  persists  in 
the  popular  imagination  today.  In  this  conte.xt, 
Modern  architecture  was  and  is  an  aberration. 
Bias  against  it  is  so  strong  that  it  is  legislatively 
outlawed  in  some  areas.  I hghly  regulated  districts 
prevent  the  use  of  the  flat  or  shalk^w  pitched 
roofs,  smooth  board  siding,  and  large  expanses 
of  undivided  glass  characteristic  of  Modernism. 
They  also  limit  eclecticism  m favor  of  romanticized 
eighteenth-century  and  early-nineteenth-century 
v'ernacLilar.  Rising  real-estate  values  relative  to 
income  also  limit  the  type  of  experimentation 
that  characterized  early  Modernism  on  the  Cape. 
When  land  was  relatively  inexpensive,  the  pressures 
of  protecting  a major  investment  were  fewer  and 
risk  taking  was  more  palatable. 

Early-  to  mid-twentieth-centuiy  development 
of  Modernism  on  the  Cape  paralleled  the  colonial 
reviv'al  movement  that  was  strong  throughout  the 
countiy  and  region  at  this  time.  Boston  architect 
Royal  Bariy  Wills  designed  numerous  houses  in  the 
region  that  were  sophisticated  historicist  represen- 
tations of  the  nostalgic  fiction  of  Lincoln  and  others 
bur  also  designed  to  accommodate  contemporaiy 


living.  When  Edward  Hopper  bought  his  house  in 
Truro,  he  ccinsulted  with  Wills  on  the  renovation. 
His  wife,  Jo,  wrote  letters  (archived  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill)  in  May  and 
June  of  1934  to  her  friend  Bee  Blanchard  describing 
Wills  as  something  of  a kindred  spirit  to  her  hus- 
band (but  not  necessarily  to  her): 

We  were  taken  to  see  some  houses  he  did  in 
Brookline  & Ches.  Hill  & they  were  lovely— so 
chaste  looking— like  E.  H.’s  watercolors— that  is 
like  the  style  of  his  watercolors— not  the  subjects 
...  he  has  taste  as  well  as  knowledge. . . . Archi- 
tect-Royal Barry  (some  such)  Wills  . . . cast  an 
eye  on  E’s  plans  and  said  they  were  good.  Mau- 
rice A.  Dunlavy,  his  contractor,  did  Mrs.  Jenness’ 
Chestnut  Hill  house  & she  wasn’t  content  ’til 
she  got  him  doing  ours  here.  He  & Wills  have 
done  veiy  lovely  houses  in  Brookline— Glorified 

Cape  Cod  adaptions Not  my  idea  of  a house. 

This  is  E.  Hopper’s  house.  His,  and  the  dear  dead 
uncle  whose  money  is  buying  it.  My  uncle  would 
never  stand  for  anything  hut  the  (conventional) 

best It’s  rather  interesting  that  his  preferences 

are  working  themselves  out  in  this  little  house. 

. . . Personally  I like  the  reclaimed  horse  car— or 
house  m,tde  out  c>f  ex  moving  van.  Something 
wit  h a smack  of  adventure  about  it.  Tliis  m.ay  be 
comfortable  but  smug. 


THE  MURRAY  HOUSE  BY  ROYAL  BARRY  WILLS  (CHATHAM,  1963)  SITS  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  EAST-FACING  DUNES.  ITS  ADDITIVELY  COMPOSED  TRADITIONAL 
CAPE  FORMS,  AND  ITS  HORIZONTAL  SPREAD,  ARE  TYPICAL  OF  WILLS'S  DESIGNS,  courtesy  of  poihemus  savery  dasilva  archiiects  builders 
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W’llls’s  luHises  were  wildly  popular  witli  the 
public  but  largely  ignored  by  arcbitectural  intelli- 
gentsia who,  then  os  now,  bad  a Modernist  bios  and 
an  inclination  to  disregard  the  past  in  search  ot  the 
“new.”  Being  a\’ant-garde  for  its  own  sake,  bowewr, 
has  led  to  the  constant,  and  tiresome,  pursuit  of 
novelty  above  quality,  beauty,  function,  contextual 
appropriateness,  and  more.  Wills’s  bouses  were 
popular  in  the  region  and  elsewhere  because  they 
represented  “the  simple  life”  without  the  abstract 
Minimalism  that  virtually  forced  iron  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  offered  an  unabashedly  romantic  version 
of  a historic  past,  even  though  that  past  never  truly 
existed.  This  carefully  controlled  fabrication  was 
fueled  by  social  factors  such  as  the  Depression-era 
search  for  dignity  despite  scarcity,  a World  War 
Il-era  nationalism  focused  on  celebrating  uniquely 
American  qualities,  and  a post- World  War  II  need 
for  numerous  affordable  single-family  houses  with 
mass  appeal.  Wills  understood  that  the  majority  ol 
people  wanted  only  stage  sets  that  represented  a 
romanticized  “simple  life”  connected  with  the  past, 
not  the  totalitarian  rigor— the  brave  new  world  of 
the  future— offered  by  Modernism.  Gorlin  quotes 
Norman  Mailer  from  a 1964  essay:  “Totalitarian- 
ism . . . proliferates  in  that  new  architecture  which 
rests  like  an  incubus  upon  the  American  landscape. 

. . . This  new  architecture,  this  totalitarian  archi- 
tecture, destroys  the  past.” 

Many  writers  who  investigate  Cape  Cod  invoke 
Thoreau  and  his  Transcendentalist  espousing  of 
simple,  truthful  living  close  to  nature.  A broader 
view  of  Transcendentalism,  however,  has  histori- 
cally led  to  very  different  aesthetic  ends  than  the 
minimalist  Modernism  readily  associated  with 
the  ascetic  side  of  Thoreau.  Such  a view  includes 
Emerson’s  imperatives  of  self-reliance,  American 
cultural  independence,  and  tolerance  of  multicul- 
turalism.  It  also  includes  Whitman’s  “Democracy,” 
integrating  the  universal  and  national  with  the 
unique  and  individual,  and  providing  freedom 
from  constraint.  Ornament-rich  and  often  eclec- 
tic buildings  that  included  historic  reference,  but 
not  sentimental  revivalism,  by  Frank  Furness  and 
Louis  Sullivan  in  the  nineteenth  century  were 
deeply  influenced  by  Transcendental  thought, 
and  they  pave  the  way  for  an  appropriately  eclectic 
architecture  for  today. 

A broad,  inclusive  vision  is  necessary  to 
achieve  this,  rather  than  the  narrow,  exclusive 
vision  represented  by  Modernism  and  the  novel- 
ty-based ends  to  which  it  is  now  often  deployed. 
Whether  nostalgic  and  revivalist  or  avant-garde, 
no  monothematic  vision  is  adequate.  A complex 
hybrid  architecture  in  which  multiple  and  even 
seemingly  opposing  forces  are  synthesized— an 
inclusive  rather  than  exclusive  architecture— is 
necessary  to  address  the  complexities  of  contem- 
poraty  life.  This  will  be  influenced  by  the  com- 
plexity of  organic  systems  and  cycles  as  well  as  the 
deceivingly  simple  outward  beauty  of  nature;  by 
representational  expression  as  well  as  abstraction; 
by  participation  in  both  historically  continuous 
culture  and  unique  (“self-reliant”)  creativity;  by 
protecting  the  collective  good  of  communities 
as  well  as  allowing  the  personal  intuition  and 
inspiration  of  individuals. 


IN  CONTRASTTOTHE  RUSTIC  NATURE  OF  MOST  OFTHE  MODERNIST  HOUSES  ON  THE  CAPE,  THE  MURCHISON  HOUSE  HAS  PAINSTAKINGLY 
EXECUTED  DETAILS  AND  RICH  MATERIALS  LIKE  TEAK,  CYPRESS,  AND  SLATE  ON  THE  EXTERIOR  AND  MARBLE,  TEAK,  AND  WALNUT  ON  THE 
INTERIOR.  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  SHOWSTHE  LIVING  ROOM,  UNCHANGED  SINCE  IT  WAS  BUILT. 


PHOTO  BY  JULIA  CUMES,  ® 2007,  COURTESY  OF  POIHEMUS  SAVERV  DASILVA  ARCHITECTS  BUILDERS 


THE  MURCHISON  HOUSE 
DESIGNED  BY  WALTER 
GROPIUS  (PROVINCE- 
TOWN,  1959),  IS  PROMI- 
NENTLY SITED  ON  A HILL- 
TOP  IN  PROVINCETOWN’S 
FAR  WEST  END.  IT  COST 
$300,OOOTO  BUILD  AND  IS 
PROBABLY  THE  LARGEST, 
MOST  EXPENSIVE,  AND 
MOST  VISIBLE  MID-CEN- 
TURYMODERNHOUSEON 
THE  CAPE. 

PHOTO  © DAVID  W.  DUNIAP/ 
BUILDING  PROVINCETOWN 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  polarization  of  archi- 
tecture as  a whole  worldwide,  and  the  antimodern 
“all  change  is  bad”  sentiment  that  is  so  strong  on 
Cape  Cod,  leave  little  room  to  revel  in  both  Mod- 
ernism and  historicism  and  to  create  in  this  vein 
of  complexity.  There  are  few  who  would  have  it 
multiple  ways  and  accept  the  contemporary  mate- 
rials, methods,  and  abstraction  of  Modernism;  the 
nostalgia  ofjoseph  Lincoln;  and  the  shouy  conspic- 
uous consumption  of  mansions  in  any  style.  Yet 
the  beauty  of  architecture  on  Cape  Cod  is  in  the 
diversity  created  by  competing  forces  and  change 
over  time.  From  basic  Capes  to  romanticized  re-cre- 
ations, from  boxy  colonials  to  classically  refined 
mansions,  from  Greek  and  Gothic  revivals  to  car- 
penter-ornamented campground  style  cottages, 
from  Shingle  Style  piles  to  experimental  Modern- 
ist utopias,  the  Cape  has  a wealth  of  high-quality 
architecture  that  responds  to  various  local  contexts, 
represents  different  eras  and  lifestyles,  and  displays 
multiple  agendas.  A rich  and  interesting  built  envi- 
ronment is  the  tesult.  A few  have  been  able  to  bridge 
the  various  traditions  and  create  work  that  is  mul- 
tivalent—both  forward  and  backward  looking,  both 
utopian  and  scenographic.  Cape  Cod  will  be  richer 
architecturally  and  more  relevant  culturally  if  such 
complexity  is  encouraged  rather  than  stifled,  i. 


Architect  and  author  JOHN  R.  DASILVA,  AIA,  is 
Design  Principal  of  Cape  Cod-based  Polhemus  Savery 
DaSilva  Architects  Builders.  His  design  work  and  writ- 
inghave  appeared  in  numerous  books,  television  shows, 
online  forums,  and  periodicals,  includingseveral  issues  of 
Provincetown  Arts.  His  book  Shingled  Houses  in 
the  Summer  Sun:  The  Work  of  Polliemus  Savery 
DaSilva  was  published  in  201 1.  DaSilva  can  be  reached 
through  www.psdab.com. 
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Frank  Corbin,  MLCP 
Wellfleet,  MA  508-349-6770 
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THE  NATIVE 
ELOQUENCE 
OF  FOG 


By  Tony  Kushner 


AAUCH  THAT  AN  AMERICAN  PLAYWRIGHT  needs  to  know  can  be  learned  by  studying  Eugene  O’Neill’s 
life  and  work.  He  read  a lot.  He  sailed  the  ocean  and  he  suffered.  His  income  went  up  and  down 
and  was  never  rehable.  His  reputation  went  up  and  down  and  was  also  unrehable.  He  avoided  the 
film  industry  entirely.  He  also  avoided  rehearsals  as  much  as  he  could.  Productions  of  his  work 
caused  him  to  despair  but  he  kept  writing.  He  worked  very,  very  hard;  he  gave  up  heavy  drinking 
early  on  and  was  mostly  abstemious,  disciphned;  he  exercised.  He  wrote  his  plays  in  longhand. 
He  took  his  time.  He  followed  the  news;  he  was  poHtically  brave.  He  wrote  of  the  self  and  also  of 
the  world.  He  wrote  for  the  stage  and  also  for  pubfication.  He  was  theatrical,  he  was  dialectical. 
He  cultivated  a public  image;  he  kept  his  figure.  He  made  friends  with  a few  important  critics.  He 
married  someone  who  believed  in  his  work.  Winning  big  prizes  did  not  protect  him  from  savage 
assault.  He  argued  with  God.  He  hid  from  the  world.  He  knew  he  had  a soul.  He  exhorted  himself 
to  write  better,  dig  deeper,  and  he  did. 


An  earlier  version  of  this  essay  appeared  in  the  program  note  for  the  Royal  Nationai  Theatre's  Mourning  Becomes  Electro,  November  4, 2003. 


I’here  are  several  good  biographies  of  O’Neill. 
His  was  the  sort  of  life  that  lends  itself  beautifully 
to  biography:  epic,  crammed  full  of  astonishing 
and  satisfying  narrative  incident,  triumphs,  calam- 
ities, horrible  tragedy,  spiritual  darkness,  mean- 
ness, lunacy,  courage.  1 hs  character  was  huge  and 
contradictory  and  well-chronicled.  A small  crowd 
of  remarkable  people  intersected  with  the  largely 
antisocial  plavvvright:  Emma  Goldman, John  Reed, 
Robert  Edmond  Jones,  Paul  Robeson,  Georgejean 
Nathan,  Sean  O’Casey,  Hart  Crane,  and,  unhap- 
pily for  O’Neill,  Charlie  Chaplin,  who  married  his 
daughter.  And  he  was  a titan,  he  was  Promethean, 
he  wanted  to  be  Promethean  and  he  was:  O’Neill’s 
was  one  of  the  important  voices  of  his  age.  He  artic- 
ulated its  ambiguities  and  plumbed  its  depths,  and 
did  so  through  a medium  that  was,  before  he  seized 
hold  of  it,  almost  entirely  successful  at  resisting 
depth  and  ambiguity:  the  American  theater. 

It  is  not  excessive  to  write  that  O’Neill  cre- 
ated serious  American  drama.  He  was  the  scion 
of  what  had  come  before:  the  sensational,  his- 
torical, narratively  novelistic  melodrama,  a 
flashpot-and-sheetmetal  theater  of  noise  and 
exclamation  (and  O’Neill  retained  a vestigial 
fondness  for  the  exclamation  mark  until  the  end 
of  his  writing  life;  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night  is 
loaded  with  them).  His  father  perfectly  embod- 
ied the  grandeur  of  that  earlier  tradition,  and  its 
corruption  and  desiccation  as  well  in  the  brawl 
of  the  American  marketplace.  American  theater 
as  incarnated  byjames  O’Neill  presented  the  son 
with  an  Oedipal  target  writ  large,  practically  beg- 
ging to  be  taken  down,  overturned,  slain  at  the 
crossroads.  Of  course,  O’Neill’s  theatrical  DNA 
has  nineteenth-century  melodrama  molecules  in 
it— whose  hasn’t?  For  all  of  his  and  our  efforts  to 
forge  ahead,  less  time  has  passed  and  less  distance 
has  been  gained  than  we  like  to  think. 

If  you  read  all  fifty  of  Eugene  O’Neill’s  plays, 
from  the  early  short  dramas  and  comedies  he 
wrote  before  and  during  his  enrollment  in  George 
Pierce  Baker’s  English  47  playwrights  workshop  at 
Harvard,  to  the  sea  plays  and  the  first  full-length 
dramas,  on  through  the  protean  experiments 
with  form,  the  daring  investigations  of  forbidden 
content,  the  dogged  pursuit  of  elusive  meaning, 
you  will  watch  American  playwriting  crack  its  egg- 
shell and  struggle  Lree— struggle  being  the  operative 
and  appropriate  word— free  of  an  era  in  America 
in  which  all  that  was  expected  of  the  theater  was 
that  it  lie  effectively  (effectively,  not  convincingly). 
O’Neill’s  body  of  work  is  not  shapely.  Few  such 
bodies  are.  His  struggles  wore  him  to  a frazzle- 
killed  him,  probably— and  marred  and  marked  his 
writing.  In  his  short  story  “The  Old  System,”  Saul 
Bellow  invokes  something  he  calls  “the  demon  in 
charge  of  the  special  ugliness  of  America.”  I think 
that  demon’s  principality  is  the  New,  and  fierce, 
ungainly  struggle  is  its  heartbeat. 

It  has  been  said  that  O’Neill  spent  a lifetime 
writing  failed  plays  before  he  got  it  right.  He 
wrote  fotty-nine  plays  and  only  a few  great  plays, 
but  those  are  great  enough  to  be  worth  the  wait; 
forty-nine  plays  to  forge  a path  through  the  wil- 
derness for  his  descendants  to  follow,  forty-nine 
plays  that  lay  the  groundwork  for  serious  American 
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drama,  and  then  one  indisputably  great  play  nes- 
tled securely  in  the  pantheon  of  world  literature, 
dramatic  and  otherwise.  O’Neill  knew  that  it  was 
his  best  play  (even  though  he  tried  to  have  it  hid- 
den from  public  view  until  twenty-five  years  after 
his  death,  and  stated  clearly  in  his  will  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  performed  on  stage— micig/nel-while 
his  widow’s  betrayal  of  his  wishes,  whatever  else 
it  might  be,  must  be  seen  by  us  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  beneficence).  He  must  have  known  that 
it  was  very  great,  great  in  a way  nothing  else  he’d 
written  was,  great  in  a way  little  else  written  for 
the  theater  was. 

But  it’s  a grave  disservice  to  O’Neill’s  monu- 
mental accomplishment  to  view  the  rest  of  his 
work  as  mere  prelude,  an  extended  vamp  toward 
Long  Day’s  Journey.  The  first  plays  are  messy,  even 
embarrassing,  but  the  authority  and  audacity 
of  an  important  writer  are  there  at  the  awkward 
beginning.  Deeply  influenced  by  Hauptmann  and 
Synge  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  writer  O’Neill  settled  at 
once  among  the  poor,  the  despised,  and  the  out- 
cast. Inheritor  of  a theater  grown  sluggish  with 
nostalgia  and  fuzzy  pseudo-historical  romance, 
he  wrote  with  obstreperous  ugliness  and  a kind 
of  carnal  glee  about  abortion,  prostitution  (like 
Gladstone,  for  whom  he  was  named,  he  was  much 
preoccupied  with  prostitutes),  class,  murder,  and 
suicide.  A few  others  had  engaged  this  way  with 
the  downside  of  American  life,  some  long  before 
O’Neill  began,  and  he  certainly  had  his  contem- 
poraries; but  O’Neill  was  seeking,  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  to  move  beyond  empa- 
thy, compassion,  and  outrage  to  something  else, 
seeking  some  tremendous  meaning  he  discerned, 
beckoning  vaguely  on  the  other  side  of  emotion 
and  intellect.  All  such  pursuits  risk  pretentious- 
ness, clunky  poetry,  dramaturgical  and  aesthetic 
disaster,  of  which  O’Neill  delivered  a generous 


portion.  I le  was  a wrirer/explorer  in  tiie  tradition 
of  I lerman  Melville,  one  of  the  first  and  the  fore- 
most of  America’s  seafaring  mythifiers,  for  whom, 
as  with  O’Neill,  the  ocean  is  a v'ast  incubatory  of 
metaphor.  Melville’s  prayer,  frtim  March,  might 
have  been  O’Neill’s  own: 

Fiery  yearnings  theirown  phantom  future  make, 
and  deem  it  present.  So  if,  after  all  these  fearful, 
fainting  trances,  the  verdict  be,  the  golden  haven 
was  not  gained;— yet,  in  bold  quest  thereof,  better 
to  sink  in  boundless  deeps,  than  float  on  vulgar 
shoals;  and  give  me,  ye  Gods,  an  utter  wreck,  if 
wreck  I do. 

Like  Melville,  time  aboard  a ship  on  the  open 
seas  was  for  O’Neill  a birth  trauma,  revisited  again 
and  again  in  his  pilays,  a place  for  exploring  “high 
'^l^teriors.”  “High  interiors”  is  O’Neill  quoting  Mel- 
ville, in  a promised-but-not-delivered  introduction 
to  White  Buildings,  the  first  collection  of  poems  by 
Hart  Crane,  another  writer  in  whose  life  and  art  the 
^ea  has  a fateful  significance  (O’Neill  w'as  an  early 
champion  of  Crane’s  poetiy).  O’Neill’s  maturity  as 
a writer  is  announced  with  his  one-act  sea  plays. 
In  the  Zone,  He,  The  Long  Voyage  Home— the  title  of 
which  was  used  for  the  great  film  by  John  Ford, 
starringjohn  Wayne,  which  comprises  parts  of  all 
the  sea  plays— and  The  Moon  of  the  Caribbees. 

The  tragically  landlocked  BeyotH  the  Horizon,  his 
first  great  full-length  play,  follows  almost  imme- 
diately, and  quickly  after  that  he  wrote  a good  but 
sentimental  comedy,  Cims  Christophersen,  and  then 
rewrote  it:  “Anna  Christie.  ’’This  is  a hinge  of  sorts 
in  his  writing  life.  Anna  seems  to  have  convinced 
him  to  make  a decisive  break  with  conventional 
dtamaturgy  and  the  lightness  exacted  as  the  price 
for  theatrical  success;  he  never  attempted  such 
lightness  again.  With  his  next  play.  The  Emperor 
Jones,  O’Neill  asked  his  audience  to  look  at  race  and 
the  legacy  of  slavery  in  American  histoiy.  X^'hen  he 
repeated  the  request,  four  years  later,  with  All  God’s 
Chilltm  Got  Wings,  a play  about  a mcxed-race  couple. 
New  York  City  explored  legal  means  to  stop  the 
production,  affrighted  by  the  spectacle  of  a white 
actress  kissing  the  hand  of  Paul  Robeson.  The  city 
settled  on  the  ploy  of  refusing  to  allow  children  to 
act  in  the  production;  but  the  scenes  in  which  the 
children  appear  u'ere  read  aloud  by  a cast  member, 
and  the  play  went  on. 

These  are  not,  by  the  way,  political  plays  from 
a social  progressive,  not  the  product  ot  a rational, 
skeptical,  liberal  consciousness,  though  they  are 
deeply  political,  as  is  all  of  O’Neill’s  work.  Politi- 
cal insight  and  progressive  impulse  must  contend 
with  an  internal,  atavistic  hell  of  terrified,  enraged 
reaction  and  superstition  bordering  on  animism— 
and  the  hoped-for  consequence  of  this  battle  is 
not,  perhaps,  social  transformation  as  much  as 
transformation  of  the  individual  soul.  Like  many 
great  writers,  O’Neill  mistrusted  the  political,  he 
viewed  it  as  a shallow  bog  in  which  one  risks  get- 
ting stuck  on  the  u'ay  to  full,  tragic  understanding. 
But  his  mistrust,  his  pessimistic  genius,  and  his 
aesthetic  ambitions  did  not  lead  him  to  become  a 
reactionary  (see  Saul  Bellow,  above).  O’Neill  was  a 
left-leaning  liberal  manque  with  a deep  respect  for 
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the  successes  of  American  democracy,  and,  para- 
doxically, an  equally  deep  affinity'  for  anarchism; 
as  for  acth’ism,  he  chose  to  remain  a tormented 
agnostic,  a guilt-wracked  obsen’er.  His  creed  and 
conundrum  is  articulated  by  Lariy,  the  fallen  Wob- 
bly in  The  Iceman  Cometh. 

I was  forced  to  admit,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years’  de- 
\’otion  to  the  Cause,  that  I was  never  made  for  it.  I 
was  bom  condemned  to  be  one  of  those  wlio  has 
to  see  all  sides  of  a question.  When  you’re  damned 
like  that,  the  questions  multiply  for  you  until  in 
the  end  it’s  all  questions  and  no  answer.  As  hi.s- 
tory  proves,  to  be  a uorldly  success  at  anything, 
especially  revolution,  you  have  to  wear  blinders 
like  a horse  and  see  only  straight  in  front  of  you. 
You  have  to  see,  too,  that  this  is  all  black,  and 
that  IS  all  white. 

And  later,  because  O’Neill  never  missed  an 
opportunity  to  reiterate: 

Be  God.  there’s  no  hope!  I’ll  never  be  a success 
in  the  grandstand  -or  anywhere  else!  Life  is  too 
much  forme!  I'll  beaweak  fool  lookingwith  pity 
at  the  tu'o  sides  of  everything  till  the  day  1 die! 
May  that  day  come  soon! 

After  AlU  iocl 's  C.hillun  came  Desire  Under  the  I Urns 
'he  had  the  best  titles!).  1 le  began  a new  explora- 
tion of  Nietzsche,  read  Freud,  and  commenced 
psychoanalysis.  I le  delved  into  expressionism  with 
The  Hairy  Ape  and  [dynamo  (in  which  Freud  and 
Nietzsche  are  reckle.ssly  commingled).  1 le  wrote 
bizarre  plays,  like  lotzarus  laiughed  and  Marco  Mil- 
iums. and  a play  both  bizzarre  and  beautiful.  Strange 


Interlude.  This  is  perhaps  the  crest  of  what 
can  now  be  understood  as  a period  of 
intense  grappling,  a great  artist  of  the 
theater  battering  \’iolently  at  the  strict 
limitations  of  the  theatrical  form,  its 
punishing  economy  of  time  and  cash 
and  audience  attention.  From  this  bat- 
tering came  a surrender  to  that  economy 
and  also  a new  and  deeper  mastery  of  it; 
perhaps,  as  well,  rhtYugh  I can  produce 
no  proof  of  this,  there  is  in  his  work  a 
new  self-awareness  of  the  significance 
of  his  project,  the  creation  of  a national 
dramatic  identity.  What  emerged  imme- 
diately at  the  conclusion  of  this  flux  was 
Mourning  Becomes  Hlectni. 

Mourning  is  an  act  of  tremendotis 
moxie,  a naked  attempt  to  connect  the 
origins  of  America  and  the  origins  of 
Western  civilization  and  dramatic  art. 
O'Neill  set  the  p>lay  in  the  region  of  the 
country  closest  to  anything  this  child 
of  a touring,  itinerant  actor  could  call 
nativ'e  grouneT  New  England— btit  his 
personal  version  of  New  England,  flinty 
and  exhausted.  The  site  of  the  first  Euro- 
pean settlements  m America,  and  the 
setting  for  Beyond  the  Honzon  and  Desire 
Under  the  Elms,  New  England  according 
to  O’Neill  had  become  a bloodstained 
patriarchy,  a sterile  land  of  lost  grace  and 
Puritan  sin— sin  revivified  and  empmrpled  in  the 
plays  by  O’Neill’s  vigorous  apostasy  of  his  parents’ 
Catholic  faith.  It  was  as  likely  a place  as  any  m 
America— perhaps  the  only  place— to  turn  when 
contemplating  the  meaning  of  Origin. 

Around  the  time  he  was  writing  Mourning, 
O’Neill  conceived  and  began  to  develop  a nine- 
and  then  eleven-play  cj'cle  tracking  the  fortunes 
of  a New  England  family  over  the  course  of  three 
centLiries,  A Tale  of  Possessors  Self-Dispossessed.  These 
plays  would  range  from  the  pre-Revolutionaiy  War 
period  to  the  present,  from  the  sea  to  the  shore 
to  both  coasts,  from  the  colonial  to  the  imperial, 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  urban  to  the  despolia- 
tion of  nature  and  the  collapse  of  industry.  One 
strand  of  the  family,  the  Melodys,  would  be  late 
eighteenth-century  arrivals  from  Ireland,  an  Irish 
family  like  that  of  O’NeiH’s  maternal  lineage,  the 
Quinlans,  Irish  people  with  a pedigree,  with  rela- 
tively extensive  roots  in  America,  not  mid  to  late 
nineteenth-centuiy  Great  1 lunger  peasant  refugees 
like  the  far  less  fortunate  or  prosperous  O’Neills. 

While  the  playwright  was  mapping  out  a course 
for  the  cycle,  making  detailed  notes  and  rough 
drafts  before  fully  plunging  into  this  overwhelm- 
ing enterprise,  he  wrote  two  non-cycle  plays.  Days 
Without  End,  the  Broadway  failure  of  which  caused 
O’Neill  to  retreat  from  the  contemporary  stage, 
is  a final  formal  experiment,  and  an  attempt  to 
write  directly  ahout  (Catholicism.  Ah,  Wildemessl,  a 
brooding,  haunting  comedy,  but  a gentiine  comedy 
nonethele.ss,  was,  as  we  now  know,  a cautiotis  dry 
rtin  for  the  atitohiographical  play  O’Neill  wotild 
ultimately  write. 

(Only  one  completed  cycle  play  exists:  the  post- 
Revolutionaty  War  installment,  A Touch  of  the  Poet. 
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The  next  play  in  the  cycle  survives  as  an  utterly  mad 
and  awe-inspiring  unfinished  fragment— if  it  makes 
sense  to  call  a “fragment”  a text  that,  in  its  Library 
of  America  edition,  runs  to  277  pages,  much  longer 
even  than  Strange  Inteiiiuie  (189  pages)— called  More 
Stately  Mansions.  We  don’t  know  how  many  of  the 
cycle’s  other  plays  were  finished  in  rough  draft.  If 
any  were,  they  were  likely  destroyed  near  the  end 
of  O’Neill’s  life,  in  a mantrscript-burning  episode 
before  a hotel  room  fireplace  that  seems  to  hav'e 
been  part  of  a late,  slightly  disturbing  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  slightly  disturbed  third  wife,  Carlotta 
Monterey.  More  Stately  Mansions  might  have  fright- 
ened O’Neill  away  from  further  work  on  the  cycle, 
implying,  in  its  ungovernable  spraw  l,  the  staggering 
immensity  of  the  project  in  its  envisioned  entirety. 
Mansions  reveals  the  cycle’s  tme  nature;  it  threatened 
to  become  one  of  those  illimitable,  encyclopedic 
works,  one  of  those  monstrous  inventions— like  T/;e 
Divine  Comedy,  Faust  Part  Two,  The  Human  Comedy, 
In  Search  of  Lost  Time,  The  Man  Without  Qualities— that 
can  never  be  completed  by  its  creator,  only  aban- 
doned, in  defeat  or  in  death,  an  omnivorous  fiction 
that  devours  its  author’s  life. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  simply  that,  early  in  his  work 
on  the  cycle,  the  tindiagnosable  ataxia,  possibly 
Parkinson’s  disease,  that  had  afflicted  O’Neill  since 
early  adulthood  w'ith  shaky  hands  and  spasming 
limbs,  was  worsening.  He  had  worn  himself  out, 
writing  practically  withotit  cessation  day  and  night 
for  years,  suffering  each  play  intensely,  feeling  he 
wasn’t  WTiting  if  he  wasn’t  suffering,  resting  only 
w'hen  his  body  collapsed.  Weakened  as  it  had  been 
by  malaria,  tuberculosis,  heavy  drinking,  gastri- 
tis, his  body  collapsed  on  a regular  basis.  Death 
surrounded  him,  hemmed  him  in;  his  father,  his 
mother,  and  his  brother  had  died,  close  friends 
had  died,  and  World  War  II  had  begun.  Perhaps,  in 
such  mortal,  fatal  times,  his  increasing  ill  health, 
his  increasing  difficulty  controlling  a pencil  with 
his  trembling  hand,  seemed  to  him  a w'arning 
that  his  time  was  severely  limited.  It  might  be  that 
mortality,  an  invalid’s  inw'ard  turning,  redirected 
O’Neill  aw'ay  from  his  mighty  national  epic  tow'ard 
another,  internal  horizon  and  a resurrectional 
encounter  with  the  dead. 

Or  it  might  be  that  health  had  little  to  do 
W'ith  it,  and  he  simply  saw  a fork  in  the  road  and 
ahandoned  the  path  he  w'as  w'alking  for  one  more 
promising.  In  Mansions,  a ferocious  tension  can  be 
discerned,  between  Cd’Neill’s  historical,  political 
amhitions  and  an  irresistible  longing  to  roam  as  far 
as  he  could  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  Uncon,scious, 
exploring  ambivalence  and  its  consequences,  w'hich 
had  emerged  as  one  of  his  great  themes.  This  is, 
in  fact,  the  central  dilemma  facing  Simon  Har- 
ford, the  play’s  protagonist,  and  Mansions  destroys 
itself  in  the  most  spectacular  and  oddly  satisfying 
manner,  trying  to  come  to  some  resolution  of  this 
antinomy  of  exterior  versus  interior.  The  resolution 
may  have  been  the  abandonment  of  the  cycle,  its 
possessor  self-dispossessing. 

The  plays  that  followed  are  The  Iceman  Cometh, 
Long  Day ’s Journey  into  Night,  I lughte,  and  A Moon  for 
the  Misbegotten.  Eugene  (d’Neill  is  the  only  American 
playwright,  indeed  one  of  the  only  major  Ameri- 
can writers,  indeed  one  of  the  only  w'titers  ever,  to 
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lia\'C  concluded  his  writing  life  with  his  greatest 
work.  I le  dramatized  the  life  of  the  derelict  har  in 
which  he  had,  at  rwenO'-three,  attempted  suicide, 
and  whence  he  emerged  to  become  a writer.  I le 
dramatized  the  inevitability,  the  inescapability  of 
ambivalence,  and  its  cost,  in  a play  set  again  in  New 
England,  no  longer  a dranra  of  origin  and  posses- 
sion, but  rather  of  immigrants,  of  not  having,  of 
not  belonging;  he  wrote  a great  tragedy,  in  which 
sonrething  majestic  and  irreplaceable  is  destroyed, 
from  the  annihilation  of  which  something  new  is 
created.  And,  as  many  have  pointed  out,  he  bur- 
ied his  brother,  for  whom  he  composed  a requiem 
Mass.  His  brother,  having  revealed  an  unbearable 
truth  to  O’Neill,  may  have  been  the  hardest  to  lose 
and  the  hardest  to  forgive. 

After  Moon,  he  was  done.  He  couldn’t  hold  a 
pencil.  He  lived  through  his  own  kind  of  Calvary— 
and  It’s  impossible  to  write  about  O’Neill  without 
talking  about  Christ,  the  playwright  more  or  less 
insists  on  it.  A writer  usually  ends  up  caught  in 
his  own  fictional  version  of  the  world,  and  O’Neill 
practically  wrote  himself  into  the  role  of  Jesus  (his 
father,  decades  earlier,  had  possibly  suggested  this 
by  actually  playingjesus,  and  doing  it  well).  “Most 
modern  plays  are  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  man  and  man,  but  that  does  not  interest 
me  at  all.  I am  only  interested  in  the  relationship 
between  man  and  God,”  he  wrote. 

At  least  the  relationship  between  man  and  God, 
if  it  exists  at  all,  lasts,  presumably  forever,  which, 
as  O’Neill  knew  better  than  most,  was  not  true  of 
human  bonds.  As  Stephen  A.  Black  points  out  in 
O’Neill: Beyond Moumingand  Tragedy,  the  playwright 
was  in  a state  of  mourning  nearly  all  his  adult  life, 
beset  by  an  outrageous,  unrelenting  string  of  seri- 
ous losses.  His  mother,  father,  and  brother  were 
only  the  beginning.  One  of  O’Neill’s  sons  died  of 
drink.  The  other,  the  one  he  loved  most,  his  name- 
sake, was  a suicide.  He  treated  his  daughter  horri- 
bly, disinheriting  her  and  refusing  to  speak  to  her 
after  she  married  Chaplin.  Oona  was  his  only  close 
relative  who  didn’t  predecease  him;  maybe,  finding 
it  unbearable  to  wait  for  her,  too,  to  abandon  him, 
to  join  all  the  others  in  death,  he  precipitated  her 
disappearance  by  shutting  her  out. 

His  reputation  fell  to  its  nadir.  Seduced  back 
into  production  by  financial  anxiety,  with  Iceman 
and  Moon  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  himself 
treated  with  incomprehension  and  condescension, 
his  work— not  just  Icetnan  but  his  life’s  work— dis- 
missed. He  fell  silent,  he  isolated  himself,  he  with- 
ered and  died. 

And  rose  again,  almost  immediately!  All  it  took 
was  dying,  andjose  Quintero’s  revival  production 
of  Iceman  with  Jason  Robards,  Jr.,  and  Carlotta 
breaking  the  terms  of  her  husband’s  will,  and  Long 
Day’s  Journey  appearing,  first  m Sweden,  and  then 
everywhere,  all  the  time,  indelibly. 

“To  audiences  accustomed  to  the  oily  virtuosity 
of  George  Kaufman,  George  Abbott,  Lillian  Hell- 
man,  Odets,  Saroyan,”  wrote  Mary  McCarthy  of 
O’Neill  on  the  opening  of  Iceman  on  Broadway, 
in  1946,  “the  return  of  a playwright  who— to  be 
frank— cannot  write  is  a solemn  and  sentimental 
occasion.”  Cannot  write!  In  her  review  of  Moon, 
McCarthy  identifies  “the  tone  of  barbershop 


harmony  that  enters  into  ail  of  O’Neill’s  work,” 
and,  alas,  one  knows  what  she’s  talking  about. 
Mean  as  she  was,  McCarthy  wrote  perhaps  the 
ultimate  devil’s  advocate’s  brief  in  the  case  against 
the  platyviight; 

O'Neill  belongs  to  that  group  of  American 
authors,  which  includes  Farrell  and  Dreiser, 
whose  choice  of  vocation  was  a kind  of  trium- 
phant catastrophe;  none  of  these  men  possessed 
the  slightest  ear  tor  the  word,  the  sentence,  the 
speech,  the  paragraph;  all  of  them,  however,  have, 
so  to  speak,  enforced  the  career  they  decreed 
for  themselves  by  a relentless  policing  of  their 
beat.  What  they  produce  is  hard  to  praise  or  to 
condemn;  how  is  one  to  judge  the  great,  logical 
symphony  of  a tone-deaf  musician?  Pulpy  in  de- 
tail, their  work  has  nevertheless  a fine  solidity 
of  structure;  they  drive  an  idea  or  a theme  step 
by  step  to  its  brutal  conclusion  with  the  same 
terrible  force  they  have  brought  to  bear  on  their 
profession.  They  are  among  the  few  contempo- 
rary American  writers  who  know  how  to  exhaust 
a subject;  that  is,  alas,  their  trouble.  Their  logical, 
graceless  works  can  find  no  reason  for  stopping, 
but  go  on  and  on,  like  elephants  pacing  in  a zoo. 

In  their  last  acts  and  chapters,  they  arrive  not  at 
despair  but  at  a strange,  blank  nihilism.  Their 
heroes  are  all  searchers;  like  so  many  non-verbal, 
inarticulate  people,  they  are  looking  for  the  final 
Word  that  will  explain  everything.  These  writers 
are,  naturally,  masters  of  suspense. 


One  hopes  O’Neill  never  read  tins.  McGartby’s 
judgment  is  lethal  becau.se  it  cannot  be  denied. 
What  she  wrote  is  absolutely  true.  For  every  great 
writer  a great  critic  must  emerge,  born  to  fill  the 
negative  space  delineated  hy  that  writer’s  profile; 
it  must  be  one  mark  of  being  great  that  a writer 
goads  a critic  to  such  heights  of  nettled  perception. 
And  every  great  achievement  rings  more  splendidly 
the  more  it  risks,  which  is  to  say  the  closer  it  comes 
to  debacle;  some  great  achievements  incorporate 
their  debacles.  In  a sense,  all  art  is  a triumphant 
catastrophe,  or  nearly  all  art— and  perhaps  God 
knows  the  ways  in  which  even  Shakespeare  failed 
(Shakespeare  certainly  knew  the  ways  God  failed). 
If  the  shared  ambition  of  all  art  is  salvation  and 
resurrection,  all  art  fails,  for  the  dead  stay  dead. 
Hermione’s  return  is  only  almost  convincing,  and 
il  I hckey  lails,  well,  so  did  Orpheus. 

Although  McCarthy  indicted  the  plays  per- 
fectly, she  compdetely  failed  to  understand  them. 
What  she  mistakes  as  quaint  in  O’Neill’s  dialogue 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a stage  poetry  that  jangles  and 
snaps  and  jitters  and  abrades.  Here’s  a sampling 
from  the  earliest  play  to  the  last: 

She  don’t  wear  cheap  tmck  like  that. 

See  what  that  crimpin  son  of  a crimp  will  have. 

If  you  could  see  your  ugly  face,  with  the  big  red 
nose  of ya  all  screwed  up  in  a knot,  you’d  never 
shed  a tear  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Queer  things,  memories.  I ain’t  never  been  both- 
ered much  by  em. 
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.'ol-.md-a-\ard-\\Klo-l  loll. 

■ . :u  west  witli  a bullet  thiough  liis  heart. 

. ■ \ our  trap,  old  pruiu'iuiee.  or  I'll  hand  \ iih  a 

; 'uueh  in  the  puss  that'll  knock  \uh  dead,  get 
me? 

.\bsintlie?  It's  doped.  You'll  go  oil  \ our  chump, 
frogg\-. 

.\nd  that's  where  she  gi\  es  me  a pain,  the  stuck-up 
thing!  She  thinks  she's  the  whole  cheese. 

He  ga\  e e.vquisire  ad\  ice  to  actors,  such  as, 
"Stop  acting.  1 hate  ham  fats.” 

.And  mv  personal  ta\  orire;  “\'ou  may  be  lucky, 
but  \ ou  get  nicked  in  the  end.  I picked  up  a nail 
from  a tart  in  Altoona."  (A  "nail"  is  st’philis.) 

E\en  the  stage  directicms,  unrelenting,  annoy- 
ing to  actors  and  directors,  b\’-producr  of  both 
O'Neill’s  distrust  of  actors  and  directors  and  the 
extent  to  which  he  wanted  his  pla\'S  to  be  read,  are 
frequenth"  brilliant:  "His fiice  mast  hare  been  Imital 
andgreedx,  but  time  and  whiskey  hare  melted  it  down 
into  a good-hu  moved,  parasite 's  characterlessness.  ” 
There  is  self-mocker\',  the  plat’wright’s  send- 
ing up  his  inhented  addiction  to  spouting  poetr\’, 
in  which  mocker}’  can  be  read  as  an  affectionate 
and  consternated  pondering  of  America’s  vexed 
relationship  to  the  English  language.  This,  from 
Ah  Wilderness!: 

Your  girlfnend  doesn’t  appreciate  poetiy.  She’s 
a lowbrow.  But  I’m  the  kid  that  eats  it  up.  My 
middle  name  is  Kelly  and  Sheets!  Give  us  some 
more  of  the  same!  Do  you  know'  “The  Lobster  and 
the  W’ise  Guy"?  No  kidding,  that’s  a peachenno. 

I heard  a guy  recite  it  at  Poli’s.  Maybe  this  nut 
knows  It.  Do  you,  kid? 

And  there  is  lyrical  poetiy,  too,  especially  when 
the  plat'wright  has  a character  recollect  time  spent 
on  the  sea.  This  is  from  The  Many  Ape,  the  speaker 
is  Paddy,  as  you  might  guess  an  Irishman,  once  a 
sailor,  now  a stoker  in  the  inferno  in  the  belly  of  a 
luxur}'  steamship: 

Oh  to  be  scudding  south  again  wid  the  pow'er  of 
the  Trade  VC'inds  driving  her  on  steady  through 
the  nights  and  the  days!  Full  sail  on  her,  nights 
and  days!  Nights  when  the  flame  of  the  w'ake 
would  be  flaming  wid  fire,  when  the  sky’d  be 


blazing  and  winking  wid  stars.  Or  the  hill  ol  the 
moon  mavbe.  Then  t'ou'd  sec  her  dri\’ing  through 
the  gre\’  night,  her  sails  stretching  ,rloft  all  siK’er 
and  white,  not  a sound  on  the  deck,  the  lot  ot  us 
dre.iming  dreams,  till  \’Ou’d  belie\’e  it  w.as  no  real 
ship  at  all  \'ou  was  on  but  a ghost  ship  like  the 
hiving  Dutchman  they  say  does  be  roamm  the 
.seas  lore\’er  more  widout  touching  a port.  And 
there  was  the  days,  too.  A warm  sun  on  clean 
decks.  Sun  warming  the  blood  of  you,  and  wand 
over  the  miles  of  shiny  green  ocean  like  strong 
drink  to  \'our  lungs.  \X'ork  -aye,  hard  work— but 
who’d  mind  that  at  all?  Sure,  you  worked  itnder 
the  sk\-  and  twas  w'ork  w'lth  skill  and  daring  to  it. 

And  wid  the  day  done,  tn  the  dog  watch,  smokin 
me  pipe  at  ease,  the  lookout  w'ould  be  raising 
land  maybe,  and  we’d  see  the  mountains  ot 
South  America  wid  the  red  fire  of  the  setting  sun 
painting  their  white  tops  and  the  clouds  floating 
by  them!  Yerra,  what’s  the  use  ot  talking?  Tis  a 
dead  man’s  whisper. 

If  ycau  aren’t  Mary  McCarthy,  who  sacrificed 
generosity  and  sensual  delight  in  the  interest  of 
a sharply  honed  prosecution,  if  you  read  this  pas- 
sage aloud,  or  listen  to  it  read  aloud,  you  w’ill  hear 
its  raw  and  rh)a:hmic  power.  1 can  make  no  claim 
for  O’Neill  as  one  of  the  great  writers,  only  as  one 
of  the  greatest  pla)avrights,  for  these  tvv'o  things, 
writing  and  pla\wvriting,  are  not  the  same,  and 
O’Neill’s  work  makes  that  clearer  than  any  other’s. 
As  writing,  his  plays  are  an  embarrassment  of  the 
coarse,  the  corny,  and  the  outlandishly  repetitious, 
meandering  as  they  unapologetically  search  for 
truth.  (Brecht,  writing  in  his  journal  while  e.xiled  in 
Los  Angeles,  sneered,  “America’s  plays  are  written 
for  people  on  the  move  by  people  who  are  lost.’’) 
O’Neill’s  great  forebear  is  not  Shakespeare,  for  all 
that  he  revered  Shakespeare,  for  all  that  he  wrote 
poetiy  when  young,  but  Aeschylus.  O’Neill  reaches 
in  past  the  skin  and  the  viscera  and  operates  directly 
with  the  bones.  He  doesn’t  garden  and  landscape 
and  cultivate  and  harvest.  He  shifts  tectonic  plates. 

O’Neill  wrote  his  own  ciefense,  and  outlined  the 
nature  cif  his  work,  better  than  anyone  else,  in  one 
trf  the  best-known  piassages  from  Long  Day’s  Jour- 
ney. The  play  is  about  actors,  about  the  theater,  it  is 
a theatrical  manifesto  as  much  as  it  is  a gravestone 
cir  a resurrection  or  the  definitive  family  drama  or 


an  indictment  of  the  marketplace  or  a definitive 
drama  ol  American  immigrant  lite  or  anYThing  else. 

Edmund,  who  is  Eugene  O’Neill— “Edmund” 
IS  a Lear  reference  and  also  the  name  of  O’Neill’s 
dead  infant  brother— is  speaking  to  his  father,  who 
keepis  asking  the  all-important  question,  as  they 
take  turns  distractedly  playing  their  hands  in  a 
card  game:  “Whose  p>lay  is  it?” 

EDMUND— . . . (Hegmis  wryly.)  It  was  a great 
mistake  my  being  born  a man,  I would  have  been 
much  more  successful  as  a seagull  or  a fish.  As 
It  is,  I will  always  be  a stranger  who  never  feels  at 
home,  who  does  not  really  want  and  is  not  really 
wanted,  who  can  never  belong,  who  must  always 
be  a little  in  love  with  death! 

Tl’RONE— (Sfarc5  at  him— impressed.)  Yes  there’s 
the  makings  of  a poet  in  you  alright.  (Then  pro- 
testing uneasily)  But  that’s  morbid  craziness  about 
not  being  wanted  and  loving  death. 

EDMUND— (Sardomai//y)  The  makmgsof  a poet. 

No,  I’m  afraid  I’m  like  the  guy  who  is  alw’ays  pan- 
handling for  a smoke.  He  hasn’t  even  got  the 
makings.  He’s  got  only  the  habit.  I couldn’t  touch 
what  1 tried  to  tell  you  just  now.  I just  stammered. 
That’s  the  best  I’ll  ever  do.  I mean,  if  1 live.  Well, 
it  will  he  faithful  realism,  at  least.  Stammenng  is 
the  native  eloquence  of  us  fog  people. 

Much  earlier,  in  a play  called  Fog,  O’Neill  wrote 
a stage  direction  that  seiwes  to  describe  O’Neill’s 
long-running  and  still-unchallenged  sovereignty 
in  the  American  dramatic  pantheon,  his  colossal, 
generative  presence  in  our  national  theatrical  imag- 
ination, the  pilayw'iight  who  identified  for  us  our 
“native  eloquence”: 

“. . . the  genius  of  the  fog. . . broods  orer  ererything.  ” 


TOTH’ KUSHNER’s  plays  include  A Bright  Room 
Called  Day;  Angels  in  America,  Parts  One  and 
Two;  Slavs!;  Homebody/Kabul;  the  musical  Caro- 
line, or  Change  and  the  opera  A Blizzard  on  Mar- 
blehead Neck,  both  with  composer  Jeanine  Tesori;  and 
The  Intelligent  Homosexual’s  Guide  to  Capitalism 
and  Socialism  With  a Key  to  the  Scripitures.  He  has 
adapted  and  tnmslated  Pieire  Corneille ’s  The  Illusion, 
S.  T Ansky'sThe  Dybbuk,  Bei-tolt Brecht’sThe  Good 
Person  of  Szechwan  and  Mother  Courage  and  Her 
Children;  and  the  English-language  libretto  for  the  opera 
Brundibar  by  I Ians  Krasa.  He  wrote  the  screenplays  for 
Mike  Nichols’s  film  Angels  in  America,  andfbrSte- 
ren  Spielberg’s  Munich  and  Lincoln.  His  books  include 
Brundibar,  with  illustrations  by  Maurice  SencLik;  The 
Art  of  Maurice  Sendak,  1980  to  the  Present;  and 
Wrestling  With  Zion:  Progressive  Jewish-Ameri- 
can  Respionses  to  the  Palestinian/Israeli  Conflict, 
coedited  with  Alisa  Solomon.  Kushner  is  the  recipient  of 
a Pulitzer  Prize,  two  Tony  Awards,  three  Obie  Awards, 
two  Evening  Standard  Awards,  an  Olivier  Award,  an 
Emmy  Award,  two  Oscar  nominations,  and  the  Steinberg 
Distinguished  Playwright  Award,  among  other  honors. 
In  2012,  be  was  awarded  a National  Medal  of  Arts  by 
President  Barack.  Obama.  He  lives  in  Manhattan  with 
his  husband,  Mark.  Hams. 
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You  Gotta  Believe 


IN  AN  ERA  OF  DIGITAL  SPECIAL  EFFECTS,  IS  IT  STILL  POSSIBLE 
TO  HAVE  FAITH  IN  WHAT  WE  SEE  ONSCREEN? 


By  Howard  Karren 


THE  AMATEUR  1963  FILM  BY  ABRAHAM  ZAPRUDER,  which  bore  witness,  frame 
by  frame,  to  the  JFK  assassination  in  Dallas,  spawned  relentless  theories  of  conspiracy.  No  one 
doubted  the  veracity  of  its  images  of  the  president’s  demise,  only  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acted 
alone.  Similarly,  the  civilian  who  filmed  the  beating  of  Rodney  King  by  Los  Angeles  police 
officers  helped  to  ignite  the  riots  that  exploded  across  the  city  in  1992,  when  a jury  exonerated 
them.  From  the  rioters’  point  of  view,  racism  was  the  only  possible  reason  that  the  jury  could 
have  overlooked  the  film’s  images  of  brutality. 

A photograph  is  a piece  of  evidence.  More  precisely,  the  photographic  whether  it’s 

contained  in  a snapshot,  a video,  a movie,  or  even  a computer  file— is  evidence  of  the  real  world 
as  we  know  it.  People  believe  in  the  truth  of  photography  as  much  as  they  beheve  their  own  eyes. 
Crime  scene  photographs  are  used  in  court;  security  cameras  expose  the  identity  of  shoplifters 
and  bank  robbers.  Instant  replays  in  sports  can  overrule  an  umpire.  Old  photographs  document 
our  childhoods,  our  adolescence,  our  adulthood,  and  our  aging  selves.  Photographs  belie  our 
facades  and  reveal  our  inner  selves.  And  although  people  admire  the  craft  of  photography  and 
often  recognize  the  artistic  expression  involved,  the  essential  truth  of  the  photographic  image 
appears  to  originate  not  in  its  creator’s  vision  but  in  the  real  world  that  it  captures. 
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FILM 


THE  ICONIC  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  JACK  RUBY  LUNGING  FORWARD,  FIRING,  AND  KILLING  LEE  HARVEY  OSWALD  AS 
HE  WAS  BEING  ESCORTED  BY  DETECTIVES  IN  THE  BASEMENT  OF  THE  DALLAS  POLICE  AND  COURTS  BUILDING 
AT  11:21  A.M.  ON  SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  24, 1963,  TWO  DAYS  AFTERTHE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY,  photo  credo:  bob  jackson/dailas  times  herald 


Thar  .same  rransparenr  relation  does  not  apply  to  painting  or  draw- 
ing: when  representational  images  are  created  by  hand,  we  ascribe  their 
likeness  to  the  real  world  to  the  artists  who  made  them.  (If  a painting  is 
uncannih’  faithful,  we  even  call  it  a work  of photo-ve Aism.)  When  a police 
sketch  artist  draws  the  image  of  a suspect  based  on  eyewitness  reports,  it’s 
a forensic  tool— one  that  hopefully  leads  to  an  arrest— but  it’s  not  evidence. 
The  truthfulness  of  the  image  is  ascribed  to  the  skill  of  the  artist  or  the 
accurac)'  of  the  witness’s  memory,  nor  to  the  reliability  of  the  sketch  itself 

The  imager)'  in  a photograph  is  exceptional  for  the  very  reason  that  it’s 
not  produced  by  hand:  it  comes  about  mechanically,  chemically,  optically, 
reflexively.  There’s  something  unconscious  about  the  way  it  represents  the 
real  world— the  world  that  we  recognize  in  it.  A photograph  is  objective. 
Or  so  we  believe. 

Digital  photography  is  subtly  altering  that  belief  In  the  last  few  decades, 
\’irtually  all  of  our  media  have  becciine  digitized.  First,  audio  recordings 
went  digital  (with  CDs),  then  digital  photography  nearly  eliminated  the 
use  of  film.  Videotape  has  been  replaced  by  digital  disks,  such  as  DVDs  or 
Blu-rays,  and  even  feature  films  are  now  projected  in  movie  theaters  from 
digital  sources.  Digital  images  mov'e  effortlessly  from  our  cameras  to  our 
phones  to  our  tablets  to  our  comptiters  to  our  television  screens.  What- 
ev’er  one  may  think  of  the  aesthetics  of  this  digital  takeover— and,  indeed, 
many  purists  insist  that  vinyl  records  anci  celluloid  film  are  aesthetically 
irreplaceable— It’s  undeniable  that  digital  technology  has  made  the  photo- 
graph more  accessible,  more  accurate,  and,  ironically,  easier  to  manipulate. 

Digital  special  effects  are  now  available  to  anyone  with  Photoshop 
software;  the  technology  is  so  user-friendly  a small  child  can  now  accom- 
plish in  seconds  what  professional  touch-up  artists  would  spend  endless 
hours  trying  to  accomplish.  Movie  special-effects  technology  has  become 
so  sophisticated  that  the  onscreen  wizardry  of  big-budget  pictures  is 
virtually  invisible— a viewer  may  recognize  that  something  is  amiss,  bur 
only  a professional  can  tell  that  the  image  has  been  altered.  And  yet . . . we 
still  go  on  believ'ing  in  the  es.sential  integrity  of  the  photograpliic  image. 
Is  that  a naive  assumption,  or  a necessary  one? 


I don’t  remember  seeing  the  shooting  of  D*e  1 larvey  Oswald  byjack  Ruby 
• in  live  television  in  1 963  I was  only  seven  years  old.  ITur  1 do  remember,  as 

PREVIOUS  PAGE:  CIVILIAN  ABRAHAM  ZAPRUDER  UNWITTINGLY  FILMED  THE  KENNEDY  ASSASSINATION 
FROM  THE"GRASSY  KNOLL"  AT  DEALEY  PLAZA,  DALLAS,  ON  NOVEMBER  22, 1963.  THIS  IS  FRAME  371  FROM 
THE  CRUCIAL  SEQUENCE  HE  SHOT,  rhoto  (reott:  ihe  hath  eioor  museum  at  oeaiey  piaza 
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an  adult,  looking  at  the  widely  released  news  setv'ice  photo  of  the  moment 
Rub\'’s  gun  went  oil  and  thinking  that  it  appeared  to  be  doctored  (see  for 
yourself  in  the  photo  on  this  page).  There’s  a hand-drav\'ii  quality  to  the 
weapon;  it  looks  like  it  w as  pasted  in.  I thought:  How  could  this  be?  How 
coLild  the  killing  oL  C'iswald,  a momentous  historic  event  that  happened 
under  the  bright  lights  oL  television  cameras— and  an  act  that  played  so 
handily  into  the  paranoia  of  conspiracy  theorists- be  documented  with 
a Lake-looking  image?  Whether  you  believe  in  a conspiracy  behind  the 
JFK  assassination  or  not— and  I do  not— there’s  something  confounding 
about  this  photo,  something  that  makes  you  doubt  the  validity  of  pho- 
tographic evidence. 

Sometimes  that  evidence  is  by  its  nature  impossible  to  confirm.  The 
first  time  a teenage  friend  of  mine  informed  me  that  he  didn’t  believe  that 
the  astronauts  of  Apollo  1 1 had  actually  walked  on  the  moon  in  1969, 
1 was  shocked.  1 le  was  convinced  that  the  whole  missic^n  was  staged  on 
Fai  th.  My  friend’s  belief,  I soon  discovered,  was  not  an  uncommon  one 
among  the  people  1 asked,  and  it  was  essentially  seconded  by  the  fictional 
HolKwood  movie  Capricom  One  (1977),  in  which  a Mars  landing  is  faked. 
The  images  of  the  Earth  from  space  that  were  made  possible  by  the  moon 
missions— revealing  an  orb  covered  in  bright  white  clouds,  a detail  that 
should  have  been  obvious  beforehand  but  w'as  absent  from  previously 
imagined  images  ot  the  planet— had  no  referent  in  reality  for  earthbound 
viewers,  and  had  to  be  accepted  on  faith.  The  same  was  true  of  the  TV 
images  oL  astronauts  Lrolicking  on  the  moon.  For  me,  it  was  harder  to 
accept  that  a conspiracy  of  thousands  of  government  bureaucrats  and 
scientists  would  actually  succeed  in  faking  the  space  shots  than  to  simply 
believe  that  they  were  true. 

Another  Lriend  ol  mine  From  film  school  recently  blogged  that  in  a 
cinema  of  omnipresent  digital  special  effects,  some  of  the  tenets  of  real- 
ist film  theory  no  longer  have  the  same  weight— a trend  he  regretted.  In 
particular,  he  mentionecJ  a famous  example  from  Andre  Bazin’s  What  Is 
Cinema?  in  which  Bazin  discussed  the  effect  of  crosscutting  in  a scene  in 
which  a lion  is  ominously  following  a little  boy— that  is,  a secjuence  of 
alternating  shots  of  lion,  boy,  lion,  boy.  At  the  climax  of  the  scene,  the 
lion  and  the  boy  are  no  longer  separatecJ  by  cuts  but  are  instead  shown 
within  the  same  shot.  Bazin  reasoned  that  the  audience  is  attuned  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  lion  and  the  boy  are  in  separate  shots  they  may  not  actually 
be  in  the  same  space— the  filmmakers  could  be  creating  an  illusion  of 
proximity— and  they  willingly  suspend  disbelief  But  when  the  lion  and 


ASTRONAUT  BUZZ  ALDRIN  ON  THE  APOLLO  11  MISSION  BECOMESTHE  SECOND  MAN  TO  WALK  ONTHE 
LUNAR  SURFACE  ON  JULY  21, 1969. 


PHOTO  credit:  NASA 


the  boy  are  both  seen  within  the  space  of  one  shot,  and  it’s  then  possible 
to  gauge  the  lack  of  distance  between  them,  the  audience  gasps,  because 
their  faith  in  the  image  is  reflexive.  This  was  part  of  Bazin’s  advocacy  for 
deep  focus  and  long  takes  without  cuts;  they  were  ways  of  maintaining  a 
unity  of  time  and  place.  For  Bazin,  the  true  art  of  film  was  found  in  the 
ways  that  filmmakers  bring  the  beauty  and  essence  of  the  real  world  to 
the  viewer,  not  in  the  ways  that  editing  or  special  effects  create  an  artificial, 
constructed  reality. 

Today,  with  digital  technology,  the  lion  and  boy  could  be  put  in  the 
same  shot  and  still  be  shot  separately.  Indeed,  the  lion  could  be  a piece 
of  digital  animation,  or,  if  it  was  real,  it  could  be  filmed  elsewhere  and 
inserted  within  the  shot  and  few  in  the  audience  would  be  able  to  tell  the 
difference.  The  question  my  film-school  friend  was  posing  was  this;  does 
that  revolution  in  the  available  technology  change  the  way  we  e.xperience 
movies?  Does  the  essential  evidence  of  reality  in  that  film  image  no  longer 
have  the  power  to  persuade  us  that  it  once  had? 

Pre-digital  audiences  who  witnessed  that  lion  and  boy  m the  same 
shot  knew  that  they  were  watching  a story;  they  would  not  assume  that 
the  filmmakers  would  risk  the  boy’s  life  in  order  to  make  that  story  believ- 
able. But  the  spectacle  of  danger  in  that  single  shot  was  accomplished 
without  smoke  and  mirrors.  The  lion,  one  would  have  to  guess,  was  not 
really  wild  and  a trainer  (and  possibly  someone  with  a gun)  was  nearby 
and  offscreen,  making  sure  that  the  lion  would  not  attack.  Fictional 
movies  have  always  been  fictional,  and  illusions  have  always  appeared 
to  be  magical.  But  the  effects  of  fantasists  such  as  Georges  Melies  (Le 
voyage  dans  la  lune,  1902)  or  Ray  Harryhausen  (Jason  and  the  Argonauts, 


196.^)  were  far  from  invisible  something  about  them 
ajipeared  less-than-lilelikc,  animateti,  or  theatrical, 
liven  during  the  special-effects  (lying  sctpicnces  in  the 
big-budget  comic-book  movie  Superman  in  1978,  the 
mismatched  silhouette  ofChristopher  Reeve’s  body  and 
(luttering  cape  against  a rear-projected  or  superimposed 
background  was  fairly  easy  to  detect. 

Today,  digital  special  effects  are  far  more  stealthy. 
Take,  for  example,  the  martial-arts  choreography  in 
Ang  Lee’s  Crouching  Tiger,  Hidden  Dragon  (2000).  Actors 
jump  onto  roofs  and  leap  great  distances  between  flimsy 
branches  of  bamboo  trees  with  superhuman  grace  and 
athletic  ability.  Anyone  with  any  common  sense  would 
realize  that  there  is  a trick  to  this  effect:  the  actors 
couldn’t  possibly  do  that  on  their  own.  They’re  lifted 
and  dropped  by  wires,  and  the  wires  have  been  digitally 
eliminated  in  postproduction.  Does  the  audience  think 
about  this— or  do  they  just  passively  accept  the  unreality? 
The  same  is  true  for  the  flying  superheroes  of  today:  their 
feats  are  digital,  and  we  never  question  how  they  could 
look  so  real  onscreen. 

In  Alfonso  Cuaron’s  recent  Oscar-winning  film,  Gravity, 
most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  space,  with  images  of  the 
Earth  in  the  background  and  interior  shots  of  spacecraft 
depicted  m zero  gravity.  The  digital  effects  are  state  of  the 
art,  and  as  Sandra  Bullock  floats  around  weightlessly,  the 
complicated  network  of  wires  that  suspend  her  has  been  seamlessly  erased. 
She  is,  in  effect,  a wireless  marionette.  Astrophysicist  Neil  deGrasse  Tyson, 
in  watching  the  film,  tweeted  flaws  that  he  detected  in  the  illusion:  that 
Bullock’s  hair  didn’t  “float  freely”  and  that  the  lethal  satellite  debris  in 
the  film  incorrectly  orbited  east  to  west.  This  might  seem  like  a picayune 
critique,  but  such  a spectacle  demands  scrutiny,  because  the  audience  knows 
the  film  wasn’t  actually  shot  in  space. 

Spotting  gaffes— production  errors  or,  say,  anachronisms  in  a period 
film— has  been  an  audience  sport  for  decades.  Film  geeks  have  always 
been  keen  on  pointing  out  painted-matte  backgrounds  (Hitchcock  loved 
them),  rear-projection  backgrounds  (especially  in  car  scenes),  day-for-night 
lighting,  postproduction  sound  effects,  and  other  classic  tricks  of  the 
trade.  General  audiences  know  that  when  they  see  the  impossible  made 
possible,  it’s  a special  effect— the  difference  in  the  digital  world  is  that  it 
becomes  nearly  impossible  for  a layman  to  see  any  evidence  ot  tampering. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  that  invisibility  might  be  that  all  images— even 
ordinary  ones— start  to  lose  their  sense  of  being  photography  and  appear 
more  as  if  they  were  painted:  a man-made  artifact  rather  than  the  evidence 
of  reality.  The  difference  betiveen  live  action  and  animation  starts  to  blur. 

Many  digital  effects  are  not  concerned  with  making  the  impossible 
possible,  they  just  alter  the  image  for  practical  reasons.  A cigarette  can  be 
removed  in  postproduction  from  an  actor’s  mouth  and  fingers,  so  that  a 
film  might  be  more  acceptable  for  children.  Stunts  can  be  animated;  sets 
can  be  computer  generated.  A cast  of  thousands  of  extras,  particularly  when 
they’re  in  full  costume,  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  aspects  of  production, 
and,  as  a result,  casts  of  thousands  are  today  casts  of  hundreds  (or  less) 


THE  CELEBRATED  SPECIAL  EEEECTS  OE  RAY  HARRYHAUSEN  IN  THE 
CLASSIC  1963  ADVENTURE  TASO/V/UVO  rWfA/?60A//UyrS  ARE  STILL  EUN 
TO  WATCH  TODAY  BUT  NOT  TERRIBLY  CONVINCING. 


PHOTO  credit:  SONY  PICTURES  HOME  ENTERTAINMENT 
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CHRISTOPHER  REEVE  ASTHE  MAN 
OE  STEEL  IN  THE  1978  SUPfffMAA/ 
"ELIES"OVER  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 

PHOTO  credit:  WARNER  6R0S./DC  COMICS 


CHOW  YUN-EAT  AND 
ZHANG  ZIYI  FACE  OFF 
ON  THE  TOPS  OF  FLIMSY 
BAMBOOTREES,  FLOATING 
THROUGHTHE  AIR  WITH 
THEHELPOFWIRESMADE 
INVISIBLE  IN  POSTPRO- 
DUCTION, IN  ANG  LEE'S 
CROUCHING  TIGER,  HIDDER 
DRAGON  iim). 

PHOTO  credit:  SONY  PiaURES  CLASSIC 


HANGING  BY  WIRES  THAT 
HAVE  BEEN  DIGITALLY  ERASED, 
SANDRA  BULLOCK  APPEARS 
WEIGHTLESS  IN  GR/nz/TK 
(2013),  WHICH  TAKES  PLACE  IN 
A SPACE  STATION  ABOVE  EARTH. 

PHOTO  credit:  WARNER  BROS. 


that  ate  digitally  multiplied.  And  the  technology  is 
imprtwing  daily,  making  the  manipulations  more 
and  more  invisible  and  lifelike.  Audiences  may  be 
only  stibliminally  aware  of  this,  if  at  all.  Even  so,  it 
seems  as  if  the  ease  cif  digitally  changing  what’s 
depicted  onscreen  is  botind  to  have  an  effect  on 
their  expectation  chat  what  they’re  seeing  is  what 
acrtially  happened  in  front  of  a camera. 


Not  all  metaphysical  doubt  can  be  blamed  on 
digital  photography— there  are  other  culprits  for 
sure.  The  Internet  and  the  perpetual  interactivity 
It  affords,  m combination  with  the  explosion  of 
electronic  media,  have  eroded  the  foundations  oL 
truth  in  journalism  and  political  discour.se.  Stan- 
dards of  documentation  have  evaporated.  Rumors 
and  ephemeral  charter  rule  cyberspace.  Sourcing 
the  facts  on  cable  news  has  become  a thing  of  the 
past,  and  the  press  overall  has  yellowed  quire  a 
bit,  though  maybe  nor  as  much  as  in  the  heyday 
of  1 learst  and  Pulitzer.  In  the  current  political 
arena,  right-wing  ideologues  thrive  on  outright  lies, 
often  co-opting  progressive  opponents’  arguments 


with  Orwellian  newspeak— calling  Obama  “racist”; 
accusing  the  poor  of  “class  war,”  while  slashing 
benefits;  and,  of  course,  labeling  deliberate  bias 
as  “fair  and  balanced.” 

It  may  be  a case  of  life  imitating  art,  or  vice  versa. 
The  arts  have  always  embraced  a veiy  different  kind 
of  truth— one  in  which  the  act  of  faking  it  is  part  of 
a higher  purpose.  Still,  realism  has  always  been  a 
guiding  aesthetic  tor  photography  and  motion  pic- 
tures, because  of  that  special  objective  relationship 
the  photographic  image  has  had  with  the  world  it 
visually  represents.  The  realization  that  the  image 
is  endlessly  mutable  challenges  that  aesthetic.  Yet 
believing  in  the  integrity  of  photography  is  the 
only  choice  we  have,  since  there  aren’t  any  other, 
more  objective  representational  forms  around.  The 
measure  of  doubt— that  proverbial  grain  of  salt— 
has  grown,  and  the  truth  is  ever  more  elusive.  X: 

/ lOWARD  KARRHN  studied  semiotics  at  Brown,  got 
his  MPA  at  Columbia’s  film  school,  and  was  an  editor 
at  Prem  i ere  Magaz.i  ne  for  thirteen  years.  He  cuirently 
works  as  a consultant  at  the  Waters  Edge  Cinema,  writes 
a regular  column  of  DVD  reviews  for  the  I’rovincerown 
Banner,  and  co-owns  the  Alden  Gallery  in  Provincetown. 
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PATTY  LARKIN 

STILL  GREEN 


By  Ellen  Raquel  LeBow 

WHAT  DOES  IT  TAKE  FOR  AN  ARTIST  TO  GO  ON?  Ride  a moving  crest.  Change  when  necessary. 
Recognize  “necessary.”  Patty  Larkin,  a singer-songwriter-producer  with  a career  that’s  spanned  forty  years  and 
twelve  albums,  understands  when  it’s  time  to  make  a well-considered  shift.  Her  most  recent  albums  Watch  the  Sky 
(2008)  and  last  year’s  Still  Green  are  luminous  examples  of  how  changes  in  her  life  allow  for  changes  in  her  music. 


When  not  on  the  road  performing,  Larkin  resides  with  her 
partner  and  two  children  in  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts,  a small 
town  between  the  bay  and  the  ocean  on  the  narrow  end  of 
Cape  Cod.  Larkin  is  acutely  attuned  to  her  surroundings,  and 
the  Cape  fills  more  than  one  fundamental  need,  the  first  being 
the  ability  to  step  outside.  Years  ago,  when  she  was  living  in 
the  Boston  area,  where  a lot  of  musical  electricity  was  being 
generated,  her  dream  was  still  “To  write  AND  be  outside.” 
“Someday,”  she’d  said  to  herself,  “I  want  to  live  in  a place 
where  the  sun  goes  down.” 

Larkin  has  found  respite  to  write  here.  Much  of  the  music 
on  Still  Green  was  composed  during  time  spent  in  one  of  Prov- 
incetown’s  few,  treasured  dune  shacks,  which  are  protected 
by  the  Peaked  Hill  Trust.  Her  family’s  home  is  nestled  in  a 
Wellfleet  hollow  off  a sandy  back  road.  “The  other  day,”  she 
said,  “I  thought  of  the  dunes  and  the  Outer  Cape  and  what 
the  Transcendentalists  said:  ‘Any  time  you  are  outside  for  three 
hours  or  more  you  are  changed— for  the  good.’” 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  when  she  and  her  partner  chose 
Wellfleet  over  Portland,  Maine,  it  was  not  just  the  ocean  that 
called,  but  an  already-established  community  of  friends:  “Being 


exposed  to  writers,  artists,  and  venues  was  a big  deal  to  me,  even 
though  there  weren’t  many  then.  But  now  the  Cape  is  exploding 
[with  venues]  and  that  to  me  is  super  exciting!” 

Although  she  crisscrosses  the  United  States  to  perform,  she 
sees  her  own  home  as  a destination  and  continues  to  enliven 
many  local  events.  Wellfleet  Preservation  Hall  and  Payomet 
Performing  Arts  Center  in  Truro  are  favorite  regulars,  and  this 
summer  she  will  participate  in  a collaboration  with  poet  Marie 
Howe  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown. 

Patty  Larkin  is  an  easy,  funny,  engaged  stage  performer,  a 
lyrically  cryptic  Scheherazade  whose  musical  shifts  are  addic- 
tive—once  her  followers  shift  with  her.  Ever  alert  to  what  needs 
to  be  mined,  Larkin  builds  on  her  last  inward  discovery,  over 
time,  like  a stalagmite  continually  recrystallizing  the  head  of 
its  tower. 

Her  willingness  to  branch  out  from  her  personal  “known”  | 
is  rooted  in  a culture  of  folk,  jazz,  and  rock  that  decades  ago  | 
nourished  a generation  of  American  singer-songwriters,  from  | 
Bob  Dylan  andjesse  Winchester  to  Ellen  Mcllwaine  and  Joan  | 
Armatrading.  Drawing  freely  from  traditional  waters,  they  | 
infused  archetypal  folk  music  and  stories  with  current  musical  i 
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> and  personal  experiences,  nor  se\  er- 
our  boldl\-  marn  ing  rhe  new  ro  rhe  old. 

. o cliar  sh,ued  .rlcheinr’  is  srirred  a unique 
>,'use  of  humor  hard-wired  inro  rhe  Larkin 
take  on  rhings.  Ne\  er  a barbed  defense,  her 
humor  is  a freer  of  her  profound  renderness 
for  our  shared  predicamenr,  a renderness 
rhar  manifesrs  in  e\eia’  scenario,  porrrair,  or 
inrimacr'  she  explores  in  her  music. 

Parre  Urrkin  is  a generous  collaboraror. 

Bur  she  is  also  in  a srairhesis  srage  of  her 
career,  one  all  arrisrs  uriir  for.  Ulrimarely,  a 
poer  synrhesizes  in  solirude,  and  some  of 
Larkin’s  mosr  inrimare  and  in\’enri\’e  com- 
posirions  are  born  of  her  collaborarion  wirh 
herself  When  Larkin  wrore,  produced,  engi- 
neered, edired,  and  performed  each  piece 
in  Wjtch  the  Sk\,  rhe  leap  ro  go  solo  was  an 
aesrheric  choice,  aiming  ro  srrike  a balance 
berween  lirrle  and  rotal  conrrol.  To  accom- 
plish rhis,  she  used  a niL\  of  acousric  and  elecrric 
guirars,  looping  elecrronic  riffs,  and  unlikely  com- 
binations of  reconfigured  instruments,  tuning 
down  the  melodic  in  her  music  to  amplify  their 
underhing  pulse. 

A great  sculptor  once  obseix’ed  that  if  artists  can 
tap  the  most  unri’ersal  of  nature’s  patterns— the 
sphere,  the  diamond,  the  spire— their  vv'ork  will 
mo\'e  obseiA'ers  at  a fundamental  level.  In  Watch 
the  Sky,  rhe  poet  in  Part)'  Larkin  achieves  this  by 
mastering  two  languages,  the  spoken  and  the 
unspoken.  Some  performers  use  simple  music  as 
a prop  for  complex  words.  Others  use  simple  words 
(“Baby  bab\-  bab\'  baby  ooooh  baby ...’’)  to  carr\'  the 
music.  In  this  album,  Larkin  doesn’t  lean  on  one 
or  the  other.  Instead,  music  and  words  reel  around 
each  other  in  a ciouble  helix  as  fundamental  as 
DNA.  Movement  is  all.  You  don’t  listen  to  this 
music,  you  ride  it. 

In  “Phone  Message,”  a berimbau-like  hum 
forms  a thin,  taut,  impenetrable  veil  around  Lar- 
kin’s poettAC 

we  walk  in  the  gray  mist 
of  what  sve  were  once 
vv'hat  we  are 
remember  this 

And  in  “Beautiful,”  rhe  music  struts  alongside 
the  lyrics  like  a grinning  imp: 

we  were  walking  in  the  park 
it  was  not  the  zoo  I know 
’cause  you  can’t  stand  to  see 
those  things  caged 
like  animals 

Larkin  recorded  much  of  the  material  as  it  came 
to  her.  In  her  album  notes,  she  u'rites,  “St^me  of 
the  songs  were  written  in  a stream  of  words  as  rhe 
tracks  rolled  by,  mosr  all  of  them  were  recorded 
immediately  after  having  written  them.  I feel  that 
I’m  stretching  myself  as  an  artist  on  this  one.  Rein- 
venting how  I create.  It  was  a thrilling,  at  times 
harrowing  experience. 

‘This  w'as  new  ground  for  me,  exciting,  terrify- 
ing territory  to  uncover  as  a writer Wlien  1 write 


and  record  I want  to  get  to  the  creative  state  similar 
ro  that  of  a child  sitting  on  the  floor  playing  with 
beads:  fully  engrossed,  no  time,  fully  present.  That 
is  the  place  I went  to,  until  the  left  side  of  my  brain 
kicked  in  and  said,  ‘Hit  Record,  now!”’ 

There  is  a playful  urgency  to  this  music.  It 
trots,  it  gallops,  it  thrums,  it’s  driven.  She  seeks  the 
sound  beneath  the  sound,  using  inmost,  repeating 
rhythms  ro  express  as  words  do.  Precisely  pairing 
sound  and  w'ord,  joyful  or  anxiously  dissonant,  she 
charges  forward,  her  voice  sometimes  doubled,  dry 
and  rustling  beneath  its  richness. 

Sliding,  bending  sound  to  the  nature  of  the 
scenario,  Larkin  puts  us  on  a horse,  on  a machine, 
in  a car  on  a vast  prairie  with  painted  lines  clicking 
by  in  metronome  precision.  She  rocks  us  in  a boat, 
on  a falling  leaf,  deposits  us  in  the  suck  and  draw 
of  the  shoreline,  ocean  heat  pressing  us  down  into 
a druggy  and  peaceful  languor,  all  the  while  never 
relinquishing  the  heart  for  the  experiment. 

In  Watch  the  Sky,  Larkin  achieves  what  she 
wanted,  what  we  want  from  her,  and  what  mature 
artists  want  for  themselves.  By  aligning  so  well 
what  sings  and  what  underlies  singing,  Larkin 
removes  rhe  pretty  to  reveal  the  beatitiful.  Patty 
Larkin  the  professional  does  this  as  well  onstage  as 
alone  in  her  studio.  She  changes  her  perspective  as 
necessary,  she  goes  on.  She  takes  us  along. 

Last  year,  Larkin  took  a detour,  slowing  her  cur- 
rent locomotion  to  put  out  Still  Green,  an  album 
of  twelve  songs  in  response  to  a series  of  intimate 
losses,  her  mother,  her  father  (“The  Catholic  Bud- 
dhist”), the  near  loss  of  her  sister,  and  her  own 
health.  Some  are  unfinished  songs,  born  in  the 
past,  gathered,  Larkin  writes,  “from  journals  and 
digital  recorders,  cell  phones  . . . scraps  of  paper, 
memories  and  dreams,  all  etched  into  my  skin.” 
In  Still  Green,  the  Provincetown  dunes  provide 
until  her  musical  motion  trumps  enough  grief  ro 
reach  beyond  it.  These  are  nece.ssary  pieces,  more 
suhdued  and  more  anguished  than  past  albums. 

In  the  song  “So  Cold,”  she  asks  in  a voice  like 
a sliding  winter  wind: 

Wliy  isn’t  anybody  screaming 

VCby  isn’t  anybody  ciying 

Wliy  isn’t  anybody  .screaming  enough 


Well,  1 have  had  enough  of  this  endless  winter 

I have  had  enough  and  I’m  crying 
Uncle,  sister 

Quoting  a childhood  poem  called  “The  Red,  Red 
Robin,”  “Bon  Vivants”  is  a song  of  poignant  encour- 
agement, written  by  Larkin  for  her  sister,  suspended 
at  the  time  in  an  induced  coma.  Larkin  reflects  on 
the  musical  dichotomy  of  the  composition:  “My 
voice  SC)  high,  the  guitar  so  low,  like  a dirge. ...  It 
was  my  deepest  desire  to  have  her  get  up.” 

Come  on,  the  best  of  Bon  Vivants, 

They  all  have  valleys 

You  choose  the  nightmare  that  you  haunt 
Or  rhe  dream  you  many 

Get  up,  get  up 
You  sleepy  head 
My  love,  my  love 
Get  out  of  bed 

Cheer  up,  cheer  up 
The  sun  is  red 
Run 

And  in  “Nothing  Else  Really  Matters,”  Larkin 
articulates  the  quiet  anguish  of  the  hospital  wait, 
and  a troubled  acquiescence  to  what  may  or  may 
not  be  irreversible: 

Tonight  I’ll  look  into  your  eyes 
And  I will  watch  your  face 
Tonight  I’ll  wait  for  you  to  call  me 
From  a different  place 

Tonight  we’ll  taste  the  bitter  truth 
About  the  price  you  pay 
Tonight  we’ll  chase  a sweeter  youth 
As  we  lie  awake 

Tonight  the  Winter  howls  around  us 
Like  a lion’s  head 

Tonight  fluorescent  halls  remind  us 
Thar  we  are  not  dead 

She  ends  the  album  with  the  indescribable  grace 
of  “Because  of  This,”  a redemptive  reduction  of 
what,  in  the  end,  matters. 

II  mysterious  in  her  story  lines,  Larkin’s  self-ob- 
servance tends  to  be  user-friendly.  She  is  alert  to 
what  we  need  from  each  other,  often  trying  to 
re-create  the  rush  of  new  love  (for  God,  lover, 
music?)  in  its  fullness  of  fear  and  hope,  or  bowing 
ro  the  beauty  of  a gratitude  that  can  only  spring 
from  an  aware  and  sensitive  life,  well-lived. 

What  does  it  take  for  an  artist  to  go  on?  Patty 
Larkin’s  followers  trust  that  the  creative  and  spiri- 
tual necessity  in  her  will  continue  ro  pull  us  though 
unforeseen  doors.  But  for  now,  “I’m  here,”  she  qui- 
etly states,  “and  I’m  weeping,  for  joy.” 

ELLEN  RAQUEL  LEBOW is  an  artist  and  arts  writer 
u’holit’esin  Wellfleet and  Cambndge,  Massachusetts.  She 
exhibits  at  the  Rice  Polak  Gallery  in  Provincetown  and 
works  with  a women ’s  artisan  project  in  Matenwa,  Haiti. 
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THE  FINE  ARTS  WORK  CENTER 


By  Roger  Skillings 


JUDITH  SHAHN  (1929-2009) 
ALAN  DUGAN  (1923-2003) 


IN  1969 — WHEN  THE  FIRST  SEVEN  WRITING  FELLOWS  joined  tu'cnty-two  visual  arts  Fellows— Judy  and  Dugan  became 
a sort  of  winter  family-in-residence  for  this  infant,  nebulous,  self-forming,  would-be  independent  arts  organization 
of  virtual  orphans,  with  only  one  year  and  two  sessions  of  previous  history.  The  town  was  bleak,  empty,  lonely,  the 
Center  no  center.  Fellows  lived  in  rentals  scattered  around  town,  strangers  to  one  another,  to  the  place,  and,  often, 
even  to  themselves. 

The  Dugans  made  themselves  accessible  as  casual  friends,  paid  personal  attention  to  each  Fellow  they  met,  harbored 
inconspicuous  concern  for  one  and  all.  Many  and  many  a Fellow  sat  around  with  them  to  talk  art,  writing,  history,  pol- 
itics, economics,  current  events.  They  were  generous  of  their  time  and  wide  learning,  and  meticulous  as  m the  import 
of  every  word  they  spoke.  At  readings  and  shows,  at  social  events  and  parties,  at  the  Fo’c’s’le  and  Giro’s,  at  communal 
dinners,  to  which  Judy  always  brought  a fine  dish,  at  their  own  table  in  Truro,  they  were  like  a permanent  seminar  on 
all  things  under  the  sun,  kindly  presences  of  the  utmost  integrity  and  gravitas,  who  gave  many  Fellows  their  first  taste 
of  the  intellectual,  working  life  of  the  arts. 
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.V-.  who  over  hoard  nu^an's\  oicc  can  snil 
"Ml  saung  die  h'lno  Arcs  Work  CA'nrer.  Somo- 
:i-.  s voii  could  fool  it  in  \ our  foor  dirough  rho 
d-’or.  From  tho  boginning,  both  \\  oro\  ital  in  Work 
s ontor  atTairs,  social  and  administrarix  o,  as  well  as 
profossion.il,  not  loast  in  thoso  oarl\-  days  w bon  tho 
colon\  (as  it  had  onco  boon  known)  sooinod  bound 
for  oxrinction,  whon  all  u as  chaos,  w hon  now  b'ol- 
lows  without  toroiainnors  did  nor  qiiito  know  what 
rho\’  woro  supposod  to  do,  how  oxacrh'  to  bo  full- 
tiino  artists  and  w nrors,  own  lor  rho  wondrous, 
rtooting  sown  months,  whilo  for  boloaguorod,  if 
oxcitod.  Trustees  and  supporters,  siimwil,  iin  on- 
tion,  dowlopmonr,  and  gowrnanco  of  rho  formless 
business  w ore  dailw  Iracrious  i.ssues. 

■As  time  went  on,  Jud\’  and  Dugan  became 
absorbed  m adminisrrarii’e  functions  of  the  lledg- 
ling  organization— and  lived  with  the  unrelenting 
onxierv  about  mone\’,  alwai’s  shadowed  b\'  the  spec- 
ter of  tho  Work  Center  going  broke. 

Alan  was  a member  of  the  XX’riting  Committee 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  ewiA’vear  read  man- 
usenpts,  in  eaily  years  hetion  and  poetiy  both,  and 
cntiqued  Fellows'  works  to  their  lasting  adi  antage 
in  I'ears  to  come.  Jud\' was  a member  ol  the  Visual 
Arts  Committee  and  of  the  E.xecutive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  becoming  a longtime 
clerk  of  the  board.  In  1986,  amid  the  worst  crisis 
in  Work  Center  histor\’,  she  ser\'eel  on  the  Strate- 
gic Planning  Committee  with  Stanley  Kunitz,  in 
defense  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Writing  and  Visual 
Arts  Programs,  and  sewed  as  acting  president  in 
1992  in  the  \X'ork  Center’s  successlul  emergence 
from  this  long  period  of  crisis. 

She  was  as  well  seix’ant  or  chair  of  practically 
endless  ad  hoc  committees  and  benefits,  from 
designer  ofT-shirts  and  Juror  of  an  Architectural 
Competition,  to  the  ver\'  profitable  “Artists’  Pro)- 
ect,"  an  annual  extraiaganza  in  w'hich  many  artists 
all  made  the  same  item— each  year  different— mir- 
rors, wastebaskets,  Kleenex  boxes,  jewelry  boxes, 
small  tables,  magazine  racks,  trays,  and  a host  of 
other  things  ingeniously  made  and  embellished 
in  inimitable  styles.  One  is  reminded  of  her  intri- 
cately wrought  New  Yorker  drawings,  whose  images 
ranged  from  common  kitchen  utensils  to  the  Work 
Center  building  itself  Nothing  w^as  ever  too  large 
or  too  small  for  her  laser-like  attentions- she  was 
famous  for  her  perfection  as  a grammarian  and 
proofreader.  Indeed,  she  tackled  any  chore  that 
arose-  and  nev'er  came  an  end  ol  those. 

The  two  of  them  were  always  there,  always 
inspiring,  friendly  pre.sences.  From  them,  Fellows 
learned  how  much  ev'eiything  meant,  and  how 
much  there  was  to  learn.  Work  was  the  fotinda- 
tion  of  their  liv'es,  both  .separately  and  together, 
and  their  productivity  was  prodigious.  They  exem- 
plified the  pure  spirit  of  art,  stripped  of  personal 
motives,  of  grasping  or  egomania  though  each 
poem  of  theirs,  each  print  or  painting,  is  stamped 
with  their  vivid  personalities,  their  stringency  of 
clarity,  concision,  and  exactitude,  ultimately  the 
tools  of  high  ethics,  ethics  rooted  in  the  political. 

Both  were  serious  artists  in  the  deepest  sense, 
that  cannot  ignore  the  general  cau.ses  of  the  par- 
ticular, that  cannot  remain  deaf  and  blind  to 
the  brute  machinery  of  the  world  veiled  behind 
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immediate  appearances,  an  insistence,  in  Dugan’s 
phrase,  “upon  the  personal  life  wrung  from  mass 
issues  in  a bloody  time  and  lived  out  hiddenly.” 
Their  hatred  of  inequality,  injustice,  pittance  work, 
and  hypocrisy,  their  indifterence  to  tashion  and 
fad,  tlieir  learning  in  a benighted  time,  their  con- 
cern with  economics  and  history,  their  absolute 
devotion  to  the  Fellows,  both  while  they  were  in 
Provincetown  and  after  they  had  gone  on,  olten 
to  spectacular  success,  never  failed,  never  flagged. 

Of  the  more  than  seven  hundred  Fellows  who 
have  come  to  Provincetown  to  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center,  many  owe  huge  aesthetic  thanks— as  all, 
including  the  futute,  owe  general  thanks— to  these 
unassuming,  faithful  v'olunteers,  whose  generosity 
and  genius  were  for  so  long  such  crucial  factors 
here.  Always  and  always,  they  set  a certain  tone  of 
candor,  of  plainness  and  gravity,  tliat  will  persist  at 
24  Pearl  Street,  we  pray,  and  never  be  lost  nor  fade. 

This  is  how  great  things  are  built.  This  is  how 
the  Fine  Arts  Work  (fenter  was  built,  and  how  it 
will  be  sustained  m the  future.  With  gifts  of  genius, 
labor,  money,  imagination,  passion,  devotion,  and 
sacrifice.  Among  the  beloved,  early  builders, Judith 
Shahn  and  Alan  Dugan  will  ever  stand  high.  The 
Shahn-I  )ugan  Libraiy,  as  dedicated  repositoiy  of 
Fellows’  works,  memorializes  their  labors  and  will 
bind  the  generations  over  rime. 

MUNRO  MOORE  (1927-1995) 

THE  DEATH  OF  AAUNRO  MOORE  left  an  uiinavigable 
void  at  24  Pearl  Street,  depriving  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
(ienter  of  one  of  its  most  conset]uential,  beloved, 
and  devoted  servants.  From  its  tentative  begin- 
nings in  1 968,  he  gave  an  able  hand,  as  he  always 


did  with  any  worthwJiile  public  endeavor,  playing 
an  increasingly  important  role,  culminating  in  his 
election  to  the  presidency  in  July  1974,  succeeding 
the  first  president  and  founding  patron,  Hudson 
D.  Walker,  serving  until  the  accession  of  Burton 
Wolfman  in  1 985,  after  which  he  did  several  terms 
as  chairman  of  the  Board  ofTrtistees. 

Munro  was  someone  eveiyone  was  always  glad 
to  see,  and  he  was  always  there— at  whatever  it  was, 
whether  in  the  lead  or  in  support— always  san- 
guine, generous  of  spirit,  time,  energy,  and  pocket, 
versatile  and  clear-eyed,  on  occasion  crafty,  adept 
at  circumventions  if  needed,  but  never  precipitant, 
always  a conciliator,  a seeker  of  consensus,  mildly 
firm  in  extremity. 

He  had  taken  the  helm  amid  the  turmoils  of 
the  time,  chaos  without,  uncertainty  and  con- 
sternation within,  a rolling  boat  in  a rough  sea. 
Rudder,  sea-anchor,  and  lightning  rod  all  at  once, 
he  got  the  Work  Center  through  one  crisis  after 
another,  with  never  a respite  until  April  30,  when 
the  annual,  incredulous  cry  went  up,  “We  made  it 
through  another  year!”  It  was  during  this  epoch 
that  the  Executive  Committee,  largely  his  creation, 
became  an  effective  and  enduring  instrument  of 
governance,  over  which  he  presided  with  unfailing 
grace  and  good  humor,  dismissing  with  a laugh 
the  rife  street-talk,  persistent  predictions  of  immi- 
nent demise. 

In  those  days  there  was  small  distance  between 
Fellow's,  Trustees,  and  staff— as  the  Writing  and 
Visual  Arts  Committees  were  then  called— and 
policies  w'ere  formulated  under  one  roof,  so  to 
speak.  No  one  else  could  have  stood  the  guff  and 
the  gaff,  the  constant  contention,  the  alarms,  the 
relentless  piling  on  of  new  problems.  He  listened 
with  care  to  every  voice.  Among  the  fierce,  factious 
partisans  of  the  Work  Center,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  ego,  no  opponents,  no  personal  agenda,  never 
w'as  aggrieved,  downcast,  intemperate,  or  w'eary. 

Flis  license  plate  said  FAWC,  and  many  a meet- 
ing took  place  in  his  battered  blue  Land  Rover,  on 
trips  to  the  dump,  or  in  the  laundry  room  at  the 
Bull  Ring  Wharf  Apartments,  while  the  washer 
thumped  and  the  sheets  in  the  dryer  went  round. 
Despite  the  many  hats  he  wore,  he  was  never  too 
busy  to  talk  about  the  main  thing,  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center  in  Provincetown, 
and  how'  to  finance  it. 

On  the  inescapable  street,  he  reassured  anxious 
or  angiy  creditors,  bear  the  bushes,  bearded  eveiy 
potential  convert  he  met,  engendered  donations 
everyw'here,  and  explained,  explained,  explained 
to  the  doubters  and  cynics  the  unheard-of  sim- 
plicity and  idealism  of  the  F’ine  Arts  Work  Center 
m Provincetown. 

Countless  hours,  endless,  inestimable  the 
benefactions  he  lavished  on  the  common  project, 
with  never  a rise  in  his  self-regard.  A democrat  in 
marrow  and  mien,  he  was  a practical  as  much  as  a 
political  man,  and  what  was  needed  in  a material 
way  he  often  could  provide,  from  a fixed  pipe  to 
more  beer  at  a party  sadly  running  low.  He  did  not 
pull  a bill  out  of  his  waller  anel  send  some  junior 
after  it:  he  went  himself  Nothing  w'as  too  small 
or  too  troublous  for  his  earnest  and  unassuming 
attentions. 
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Despite  his  experience  as  a selectman  in  Prov- 
incetown’s  rancorous  polity,  lie  never  grew  a thick 
skin,  but  hid  a tender  heart,  liated  conllict.  In  an 
organization  as  agonized  by  compunctions  as  it 
was  thankless,  he  did  the  painful  things  without 
complaint.  Once,  at  noon,  after  firing  a director 
he  was  fonci  of,  he  went  home  to  bed. 

In  the  early  days,  in  hopes  of  easing  the  Work 
Center’s  desperate  financial  plight,  he  launched  an 
effort  to  build  birdhouses  for  commercial  sale,  with 
zealous  Fellows  as  workforce.  This  enterprising, 
if  ill-starred,  scheme  proved  to  be  as  unprofitable 
as  art  itself,  and  the  back  of  his  workshop  at  the 
Bull  Ring  was  ever  after  piled  high  with  boxed  bird- 
feeders,  which  nonetheless  found  use  as  tokens  of 
thanks  to  visiting  artists  and  writers,  who  more 
often  than  not  waived  their  fees,  and  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  Mary  and  Munro,  without  cost  to  the 
Work  Center.  Generations  of  Fellows  lived  there, 
too,  with  minimal  strain  on  their  stipends,  and  in 
the  spring  could  always  be  seen  sanding,  painting, 
and  helping  Munro  get  his  boat  back  on  the  water. 

He  was  a passionate  sailor.  In  the  winter  of  1992, 
on  a little  island  south  of  Martinique,  as  he  was  div- 
ing to  check  his  mooring,  one  foot  was  destroyed, 
the  other  mangled,  by  the  propeller  of  a recklessly 
driven  powerboat.  He  survived  the  trauma  and  loss 
of  blood,  thanks  to  the  emergency  measures  on  the 
beach  and  at  nearby  but  limited  medical  facilities. 
Eventually  reaching  Boston,  he  endured  an  ampu- 
tation just  short  of  one  knee,  the  ordeal  of  repair  of 
the  other  ankle,  shank,  and  foot,  and  then  the  long, 
gmesome,  bedridden  convalescence  and  rehabili- 
tation, with  its  relapses  and  excruciating  setbacks. 

He  never  spoke  a word  of  self-pity,  bore  his 
disaster  as  something  of  little  note.  In  what  seemed 
no  time— at  least  to  his  astounded  admirers— he 
was  tooling  down  to  the  wharf  in  a wheelchair, 
next  was  on  crutches,  then  was  limping  around  the 
Work  Center  office  on  an  artificial  limb,  answering 
the  phone,  doing  such  chores  as  he  could,  filling 
the  place  with  wry  jokes  and  good  cheer,  mean- 
while still  fighting  off  recurrent  infections,  under- 
going further  bouts  of  surgery,  but  unflaggingly, 
resolutely,  openly  determined  to  get  back  on  the 
water,  and  Soon. 

This  was  a sequel  hard  to  conceive,  harder  to 
believe.  But  he  did  it.  Right  after  the  board  meet- 
ing in  October,  he  sailed  solo  down  to  Bermuda, 
the  first  week  becalmed,  the  next  beset  by  gales. 
His  autopilot  failed  and  he  had  to  keep  the  helm 
unrelieved,  broke  two  ribs  in  the  rough  seas,  but 
“solved  that  problem,”  as  he  put  it  with  character- 
istic, casual  intrepidity.  But  then  his  nemesis,  his 
heart’s  bad  valve,  again  began  to  harry  him,  and 
he  flew  home  “to  get  it  fixed.”  Seldom  ill-spoken 
of  anyone,  never  given  to  profanity,  with  startling 
vehemence  he  vilified  his  woe-begotten  heart,  “was 
going  to  raise  hell  with  it,”  he  averred  with  indig- 
nation at  the  injustice  of  having  come  so  far,  with 
such  steadfast  fortitude,  only  to  be  stymied  by  the 
treacherous  flesh. 

Notwithstanding  this  small,  exasperating  mis- 
hap, he  meant  to  be  back  aboard  the  Blue  Moon 
by  the  start  of  the  New  Year.  So  he  said,  and  who 
could  doubt  him  now?  But  Fate,  so  often  defied, 
so  long  disdained,  had  put  an  end  to  his  writ,  this 


time  once  and  ftir  all,  and  he  dietl  ashore,  our 
friend  and  mainstay,  Munro  Moore. 

F'or  twenty-seven  years  he  was  our  unfailing 
man  of  the  hour,  a supremely  American  breed,  a 
can-do  marine— whatever  was  wanted  he  could 
do  it,  a jack-of-all-trades,  who  rook  for  granted 
his  general  acumen  and  enjoyed  its  exercise.  I le 
loved  life  and  its  adventures.  An  optimist  against 
the  saturnine,  a social  being  among  solitaries,  he 
understood  the  warping  tribulations  of  art  and 
sought  to  further  the  structures  of  civilization. 
Obstacles  did  not  daunt  him,  the  new  did  not  dis- 
may. He  liked  to  make  things  work. 

It  was  hard  to  comprehend  that  he  was  gone- 
so  spliced  he  seemed  with  all  we  were  and  all  we 
meant  to  be— near  impossible  not  to  turn  away,  in 
deepest  privacy  await,  at  heart  expecting  to  meet 
his  wry  squint  again  some  day,  some  ordinary  day, 
come  spring,  come  fall. 

We  came  to  think  of  him  at  last  as  having  found 
fair  weather,  outbound  beneath  the  sun  and  moon, 
all  potts  astern,  while  he  sails  here  with  us  yet. 

STANLEY  KUNITZ  (1905-2006) 

THE  IDEAL  WAS  HERE  MADE  REAL,  but  the  war  waS 

exploding  the  national  psyche,  and  all  authority 
was  suspect,  all  values  in  flux,  perversity  and  para- 
noia the  new  forms  of  high  fashion,  counterculture 
the  word  of  the  day.  Bryant’s  Market  installed  a 
roll-down  metal  facade  against  free-floating  rages. 
There  were  at  least  three  separate  women’s  con- 
sciousness-raising groups,  and  a short-lived  men’s 
group.  The  hyped-up  Fellows  could  be  quite  cav- 
alier to  lay  board  members,  hardly  politic.  One 


young  poet  consitiered  the  new  nonprofit  venture 
simply  another  patriarchal  ojipressor,  wanting 
overthrtiw.  “We’ve  got  to  get  rid  of  these  guys,” 
.said  he  with  plangent  vehemence. 

“What  guys?  Who?”  demanded  dazed  Fellows. 

“Kunitzand  Dugan  and  that  whole  National 
Endowment  clique,”  said  the  anarchical  one, 
amazed  at  his  peers’  incorrigible  naivete.  “The 
whole  rotten  system’s  got  to  go.” 

There  were  blowups,  “periodic  itrsurrections,” 
Stanley  called  them.  Open  letters  and  meetings 
ensued  to  thrash  things  out.  Was  the  Work  Cen- 
ter primarily  a money-channeling  institution? 
What  was  meant  by  community}  Who  belonged? 
Or  rather  who  did  not?  Was  it  a synonym  for 
connnunc?  Could  Fellows  live  elsewhere  and  come 
around  once  a month  to  pick  up  their  stipend 
checks,  or,  simpler  yet,  have  them  mailed?  Who 
was  responsible  for  what?  What  was  the  relation 
between  the  Fellows  and  staff  (later  the  Writing 
and  Visual  Arts  Committees),  let  alone  Fellows 
and  board?  Could  anyone  invite  v'isitors?  Who,  if 
Anyone,  told  Whom  to  do  What?  Had  the  Fellows 
any  obligations  at  all? 

When  one  of  these  volatile  stews  of  circum- 
stance and  misadventure  came  to  a boil,  Stanley 
flew  up  from  New  York,  sat  on  a window  ledge 
in  the  back  of  the  gallery  at  132  Bradford  Street 
while  benighted  brickbats  flew  along  with  fair 
comment.  Discontents  of  all  sorts  coalesced  and 
a Jekyll  and  Hyde  monster  seemed  to  have  mate- 
rialized. Stanley  arose  to  concede  imperfection  in 
the  infant  community,  defend  principle.  Little 
by  little,  it  emerged  that  no  malice  was  intended 
on  anyone’s  part,  that  there  were  explanations 
and  potentials,  if  no  immediate  solutions,  that 
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>'\\s.  too,  wore  responsible  for  making 
■s  w ork. 

^ ■Ml'  grumbling  was  follow  ed,  tinalU',  b\'  jen- 
...  1 lumphre\'s.  '~1,  '72,sa\ingshe  dionght  “rhe 
\\  ork  tienrer  w .is  a w onderful  rhing,”  after  which 
a gnidging  silence  lengthened  our  w hile  rhe  timid 
atftnners  with  prickling  faces  looked  ar  rhe  Tloor. 
The  most  rebellious  one  persisted,  sounding  plam- 
ri\  e,  and  e.xpressed  a central  characteristic— fault  or 
virtue  of  those  earlv , formless  years:  he  said  one’s 
ego  was  alwavs  getting  hurt. 

With  mciisured  patience,  Sranlev’  said  that,  m his 
e.vpenence.  life  was  a continuous  assault  on  the  ego. 

•Another  silence  set  in,  w irh  nods.  .All  had  their 
,sav.  and  the  end  devolved  m mollified  feelings  and 
genenil  vindication.  Time  and  again,  Stanley’s  pre.s- 
ence  dispelled  sniiillness.  meanness,  falsitv’.  He  was 
like  a gVTOscope  among  people’s  better  natures. 
He  infused  valor,  inspired  forthrightness  and  tol- 
erance, provoked  harmony,  always  invokecH  the 
common  good,  "and  ev'en,  if  one  dare  speak  the 
word,  a bit  of  jov’.” 

His  rare  anger  was  a moral  indignation  empty 
of  threat  bev’ond  itself  He  never  plav'eci  the  tviant, 
even  of  the  benevolent  kind.  Of  all  the  builders,  he 
had  rhe  largest,  steadiest  vision  of  what  the  Fine 
Arts  W'ork  Center  ought  to  be.  I le  fought  tena- 
ciously for  it,  throughout  the  formative  years,  when 
evervxhmg  was  always  in  c'juestion  and  rhe  future 
was  threatened  by  an  endemic  pessimism. 

Adept  at  committee  steering,  with  many  helpful 
friends  in  the  worlds  of  poetiy  and  art,  he  never 
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spoke  a word  of  doubt,  alwav’s  knew 
rhe  way  was  upward  and  outward. 

1 le  w as  the  most  eloquent,  rhe  sur- 
est, wi.sest,  wiliest,  rhe  most  respected, 
fearless,  and  famous,  rhe  strongest. 

1 le  had  rhe  widest  e.xperience  of  life 
and  rhe  deepest  convictions,  and  his 
spirit  impregnated  rhe  place. 

Stanley  was  rhe  essential  element 
in  rhe  W'ork  Cienter’s  development. 

There  was  no  vv  i itmg  component 
in  the  original  plan,  bur  from  rhe 
first  he  stood  w ith  rhe  Del  Deos, 

Hudson  Walker,  and  the  Visual  Arts 
I’ounders.  He  got  rhe  writing  side 
together  and  undervv'ay  with  Dugan, 

Mary  Oliver,  and  B.  1 1.  Friedman, 
made  the  organism  whole,  became 
its  main  compass  and  engine,  its 
genius  and  esprit,  always  Yes  against 
the  parochial  pessimism  of  a dying 
artists’  colony  whose  instinct  was 
to  huddle  in  on  itself  or  depart  for 
more  hopeful  arenas. 

Know'ing  the  infant  couldn’t  sur- 
vive othenvise,  he  cHrove  it  to  become  a 
national  organization  with  a national 
constituency,  enlisted  champions 
from  his  wide,  admiring  acquaintance  in  literaiy 
and  arc  worlds  bcsth,  seiwed  poetiy  all  his  life,  went 
evei-)avhere,  knew  everyone,  a sage  with  no  limiting 
points  of  view,  e.xcited  by  possibility  itself,  a pene- 
trating critic,  w'ho  knew  what  a poem  wanted  to  be, 
as  well  as  what  the  pcset’s  life  should  be. 

Not  only  a great  poet,  he  did  more  for  poetiy 
in  his  time  than  anyone  else.  Along  rhe  way,  he 
gave  Michael  Casey  the  Yale  Younger  Poets’  Prize 
for  Obscenities,  w'hich  no  csne  else  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of,  and,  thus,  Michael,  by  model  and 
method,  gave  me  rhe  inspiration  forP-town  Stories. 

Without  him,  FAWC  woulci  not  be  here  today, 
nor  we  in  our  privileged  and  responsible  position. 
We  are  the  lucky  inherictvrs. 

ARTURO  VIVANTE  (1923-2008) 

WHEN  ARTURO  VIVANTE  |oined  the  FAWC  Writing 
staff  m 1970, 1-ellow  William  O’Rourke,  ’70,  ’71, 
observed,  “I  le  writes  English  with  rhe  grace  of  Ital- 
ian.” In  2004,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  of 
which  William  is  coeditor,  published  Solitude  and 
Other  Stories.  Three  years  later,  Notre  Dame  pub- 
lished Truelove  Knot:  A Novel ofWorld  War II,  which 
proved  to  be  rhe  last  of  Arturo’s  nine  books.  That 
.same  grace— seasoned  and  distilled,  finished  by 
time— remained  rhe  hallmark  of  his  suhtle  art, 
an  art  of  limpid  simplicity,  faultless  taste,  cli- 
max-manques,  and  classic  implication. 

Phis  IS  not  to  say  that  Arturo  did  not  write 
American  English— he  liid,  most  dextrously,  most 
beautifully,  most  Roman-ly. 

Time,  he  said,  is  the  great  connector,  “though 
often  more  subtle  than  a thread.”  Art  is  kimier, 
love  is  better,  than  life,  he  said.  I le  loved  nature, 
landscape,  living  creatures—  doves,  crickets,  an  owl 
so  still  he  thought  it  stone,  a strangely  clement 


bear  he  spent  a night  with— but  w'omen  above  all. 
He  himself  was  a ceaseless  connector. 

In  his  way,  he  was  like  the  Greek  poet  Cavafy, 
voice  of  desire  fulfilled  only  fleetingly,  or  not  at 
all;  brooder  c>n  chances  foregone,  or  dreamt  away; 
muse  of  love  lost,  delicate  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, w'holehearted  but  paused  by  thought,  for  all 
his  loves  and  yearning  in  spirit  supremely  chaste. 
Thistleciow'n  he  w^as,  that  found  no  rest  anywhere 
for  very  long— in  youth  a women’s  weather  vane, 
the  shy,  adoring  votary  of  a girl  who  loved  and  left 
him,  in  age  a master  of  compliments,  still  a heart 
wild  vv'ith  commotion  and  surprise. 

Solitude’s  trajectory- tvv'o  dozen  finely  wrought, 
lyrical  stories— from  the  magical  masterpiece 
“Honeymoon,”  a primal  fairy  tale  with  a stunning 
end  that  augurs  all,  to  the  somber  toll  of  the  years 
that  “swathe  the  green  core  vv'e  all  have  in  us,”  rue 
and  doubt,  but  not  guilt,  never  guilt,  guilt  the 
greatest  evil,  according  to  Schiller.  For  were  evil 
as  prevalent  as  good,  nothing  of  human  endeavor 
in  the  world  wcaild  stand,  not  a stone. 

Arturo  was  naturally  forthright,  always  saici 
exactly  what  he  meant,  seldom  mentioned  sex,  for 
which  he  had  ardent  respect.  This  book  contains 
a single  cry  of  joy,  “a  cry  that  would  not  die  . . . 
such  as  made  the  world  in  rhe  beginning  ...  a 
primal  cry  belonging  to  no  time  and  to  all  time.” 
For  rhe  rest,  he  gravely  limned  a piquant  bounty 
of  laprtirous  kisses  and  thirsting  lips  unslaked, 
rhe  mysteries  and  pangs  of  rhe  unconsummated, 
women’s  elusive  essence.  One  way  or  another, 
with  pencil  line  or  words  or  clay  or  sheer,  pas- 
sionate desire,  he  strove  to  hold  them  all,  the  bociy 
of  their  .soul.  Bur  only  in  art,  in  retrospects,  can 
such  he  wholly  approached. 

Boccaccio’s  monstrous  truth  recurrecH  to  him— 
“All  pleasures  are  trifles  compared  to  love.”  And  so 
he  lived  hetwixt  and  athwart  rhe  family  life,  which 
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gave  him  place,  and  constantly  haunted  him,  his 
three  children  and  his  wife,  to  whose  memory  Sol- 
itude is  dedicated,  a Puritan  of  granite  fortitude, 
another  kind  of  love,  as  stubborn  as  his,  and  as 
irremediable. 

To  Dante,  who  returned  in  a dream  and  asked 
Arturo  if  he  would  be  happy  here,  Arturo  answered, 
“Not  without  Beatrice.” 

“I  would  rather  live  with  my  illusions:  for  me 
appearance  is  reality,”  he  said,  voicing  the  unspeak- 
able, till  the  reader  is  no  longer  sure  which  is  which, 
what  reality  is,  and  where  it  resides,  if  not  in  the 
human  heart. 

That  Arturo  was  a romantic  is  a truism.  Every- 
one said  so,  even  characters  in  his  books  said  so, 
said  so,  said  so.  So  much  vehement  agreement  calls 
one  to  wonder  if  there  be  not  more  truth  in  its 
opposite,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  a radical  realist.  For 
all  his  hopes,  no  more  than  Stendhal  did  he  find 
success  in  love.  In  any  case,  he  did  not  lie,  neither 
to  himself,  nor  to  his  page.  He  knew  there  were  no 
solutions  to  the  great  question:  How  Best  to  Live 
This  Day,  This  Hour?  His  only  ice  was  for  the  vio- 
lent—which  he  knew  firsthand  as  a child  in  flight 
from  Hitler— and  for  those  blind  to  the  rule  of  love 
and  beauty.  He  bowed  with  rue  to  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  flesh— his  own. 

But  never  of  women.  That  pitiless  cruelty  he 
would  not  countenance.  He  stood  steadfast  with 
them  in  the  kind  light  of  the  moon.  And  women— 
how  could  it  have  been  otherwise?— women  loved 
him  because  he  made  them  feel  beautiful.  To  regret 
expressed  at  his  fatal  cancer,  he  replied  with  his 
usual  diffidence,  “I’m  eighty-five,  after  all.” 

Day  or  night,  to  those  who  knew  his  gladdened 
face  and  soft-voiced,  slightly  hesitant  greeting, 
none  were  ever  more  dearly  met. 


CHRISTINE  FAIRCHILD 
MAGRIEL  (1911-1986) 

SUI  GENERIS,  SPIRIT  OF  ARTFUL  LIFE  and  the 

simple  social  pleasures;  obstinate  optimist; 
unfay.able  purist;  cetitral,  inveterate  friend, 
always  herself,  always  involved,  who  never 
spoke  ill  of  anyone— now  dead  and  gone, 
long  dead  and  gotie. 

But  never  mind  that,  she’d  say,  batting 
impish  eyes.  Never  mind  that,  she  always 
said,  dismissing  inconsequentials. 

Dotty  Southern  lady  to  the  dim-witted, 
aura  distinctly  nonchalant,  she  kept  her  for- 
mal perfections  wherever  she  went,  exacted 
elegance  even  m the  trap-shed  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Work  Center  that  vagrant  summer  she 
sojotirned  there  with  only  a rug  on  the  dirt 
floor,  a cot,  an  heirloom  armoire,  a kero- 
sene lamp  on  a shawl-covered  fish-box,  a 
few  books,  and  her  subtle  cats.  Pickle  and 
Ginger,  who  came  with  her  to  Provincetown 
m 1975  from  her  various  former  lives  to 
what  the  early  Fellows  called  Paradise,  a 
communal  world  she  graced  with  a prodi- 
gality dismaying,  aggravating  to  her  frugal 
pal  Bubs  Hackett,  no  less  an  original,  who 
broached  the  odd  notion,  which  gained  no 
adherents,  of  repainting  her  late  likeness 
over  an  unsigned  portrait  fifty  years  old— roses  in 
her  cheeks,  sensual  and  shy.  Old  friends  Arch  Win- 
ter and  Nancy  MacDonald  founded  a fund,  and 
Pat  de  Groot  and  Paul  Bowen  and  many  friends 
raised  a Fellowship  in  her  honor,  an  unprecedented 
tribute  to  one  neither  rich  nor  renowned,  but  only 
deeply,  widely  beloved. 

Communal  dinners  were  strangely  changed 
without  her  platter  of  chutnied  eggs.  Our  gather- 
ings were  diminished,  our  views  lost  a dimension. 
She  rarely  missed  a reading  or  show,  though  some- 
times the  Common  Room  cribari  nodded  her  off, 
plastic  cup  in  hand,  and  then  she’d  snore,  sip,  and 
snore  again.  Writing  Chairman  John  Skoyles,  ’74, 
’75,  once  gave  too  much  of  a nudge  after  several 
too  weak.  She  straightened  up,  swung  forth  her 
cup,  with  ascendant  note  cried,  “We’ve  been  intro- 
duced,” sipped,  slept,  gave  an  immortal  snore.  In 
truth,  it  may  not  have  been  a great  reading. 

In  one  eye-rolling  aftermath  she  asked,  “But 
whah  does  she  have  to  write  like  thaat?”  Genteelly, 
we  fought  grins  and  grimaces.  “Ahcaan  ’tstaaand  it” 
she  wailed  in  her  most  languorous  New  Orleans- 
ese,  and  transported  us. 

Tomas  Transtromer  found  her  accent  utterly 
vague.  “What  is  your  favorite  spa?”  made  the  world 
traveler’s  mind  wander— having  never  been  to  Bath 
or  Karlsbad— till  finally  he  recalled  a decayed  Ser- 
bian health  resort  he  had  once  been  inv'ited  to 
visit  by  the  Communist  Party  in  his  capacity  as 
poet.  “Banja  Koviljaca,”  pronounced  the  Swede 
m triumph. 

“Strange,”  Chris  mused,  “Mahn’s  boxing.” 

Inexhaustible  company,  she  and  Barbara  Baker 
played  backgammon  with  restive  John  Cheever 
day  and  night  of  his  sober,  second  visit.  For  some 
years,  Chris  hosted  a popular  poker  game  at  her 
apartment  on  Bradford  Street. 
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Cliristmas  days  will  be  forlorn  wirhoiit  the 
grand  parries  at  Slough  Pond  she  stayed  up  all 
night  to  prepare.  To  her,  world  and  time  were 
best  spent  banqueting  friends.  She  always  hated 
to  see  the  last  guest  leave,  newr  acquired  a taste 
tor  solitude.  I low  we  did  love  to  swill  her  Heaven 
1 lill  from  those  minuscule  mugs  of  hers,  pinch- 
ing handle  between  rhtimb  and  first  finger,  minc- 
ing lips,  swashbuckling  while  she  made  lunch, 
always  stsmething  with  watercress  and  plenty  cif 
wine,  then  traipse  through  snowy  locust  groves 
rei  Charlie  Plato’s,  for  another  nip  and  perhaps 
a nap  snatched  sirring  up,  then  take  the  path  to 
the  high  windy  scarp  and  loll  in  the  lee,  embrace 
knees  and  scan  the  vast  scope  of  Mother  Ocean. 
She  was  always  quick  to  attend  the  sick,  or  help  in 
the  office  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work  Center. 

No  more  to  the  flea  market  eioes  she  steer  her 
rattletrap  orange  Thing,  always  a heartening  sight, 
upright,  both  hands  on  the  w'heel,  back  seat  clut- 
tered u'lth  firewood  or  culls  from  the  warehouse 
of  Marine  Specialties  in  maddening,  meticulous 
searches  with  her  fellow  rummager,  Keith  Althaus, 
for  unrecognized  objets  d’art. 

Benign  absolutist,  she  could  drive  any  assistant 
crazy  with  her  persistent  standards.  The  lettuce 
must  alw'ays,  alw'ays  be  shaken  dry  in  a tea  tow'el. 
Dinner  might  be  late,  quite  late.  But  never  mind 
that.  Her  patient  bottles  never  ran  dry. 

The  theater  lost  its  most  gallant  star,  debuted 
at  age  seventy,  in  P-town  Stones,  full  of  misgivings. 
Her  hard  struggle  tor  discipline— regained  agility 
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hardest  of  .ill— up  from  the  bare,  dance  floor  with 
nothing  to  hold  on  to,  then  back  dow'n,  then  up, 
dow'ii,  up  again,  all  night  long,  geriatric  acrobat- 
ics amid  the  staccato,  crisscrossing  stories— her 
stubborn  v'alor  inspired  as  it  astounded  those  who 
knew  what  they  w'ere  watching.  A real  trooper, 
pneumonia  made  the  ninth  night  of  her  third  role 
her  sw'an  song.  Strokes  light  as  caresses  follow'ed 
on.  She  failed,  serenely  un-distressed,  amazed  only 
at  her  weak  indifference. 

I ler  last  words  were  for  her  sons,  summoned 
in  time,  “Will  one  of  you  please  open  the  wine?” 

B.ibies  unborn,  it  they  knew  it,  were  bereft,  as 
well  as  a grand  bouquet  of  youths  and  children— 
Jonas  and  Sunshine,  Leanna  and  Luke,  Patrick  and 
Oona,  Chloe,  Megan,  Poppy,  and,  last,  Gail’s  twins, 
lucky  heirs  of  her  attentiveness,  her  ragged  bag 
of  old  toys  and  new  tricks.  She  was  everybody’s 
contemporary,  our  ne.xus  of  common  threads.  She 
liked  games  of  chance,  dice  and  backgammon, 
tried  the  risks  of  life  and  love,  left  conventions 
w'here  she  found  them,  held  her  ow'ii,  sons,  Nicky 
and  Button,  gone  to  wanderlust. 

Born  in  New  Orleans,  she  was  the  first  w'oman 
ever  to  receive  a bachelor’s  degree  in  architecture 
from  MIT.  Among  the  profoundly  bereaved  multi- 
tude of  her  admirers.  Writing  Chair  Keith  Althaus, 
’69,  ’70,  said  that  “in  New  York,  Paris,  wherever 
she  lived,  she  was  renowned  for  her  gracious  din- 
ners and  parties.  She  had  a far-flung  and  devoted 
community  of  friends,  was  a vital,  active  person 
of  great  dignity,  who  brought  her  high  personal 
standards  to  all  situations,  a model  of  generosity 
w'ho  made  friends  in  all  fields,  among  all  ages.  Her 
patience  with  children  invariably  won  their  recip- 
rocal love.  Uncritical  and  encouraging,  she  had  a 
great  capacity  for  listening.” 

“Loving,  generous,  intelligent,  witty,  loyal, 
remarkable,  w'onderful— the  best  kind  of  friend,” 
said  FAWC  Founding  Father  Myron  Stout. 

Her  funeral  gathering  teemed  like  one  of  her 
parties  at  Slough  Pond,  all  eating  and  drinking  and 
greeting  old  friends  too  seldom  seen.  Immersed 
conversations  flourished  without  constraint, 
till  at  last  a certain  hesitancy  grew,  a reluctance, 
wondering  and  subdued,  but  no  obsequies  were 
obseiwed,  no  memori.rl  words  were  spoken,  not 
even  by  elders  most  able,  no  definite  finale  came, 
moLirners  drifting  aw’ay  under  the  trees  slowly 
one  by  one,  portending  a w'orld  at  the  brink  of 
dispersal,  bound  by  a lasting  wish  for  years  after, 
fervently,  ritually  expressed  everywhere  any  of  us 
met,  th,at  Christine  were  still  here. 

But  nevei'  mind  that.  She  was,  she  is,  at  least 
as  long  as  her  memoiy  lives,  and  never  mind  that. 

Few  win  or  give  so  much.  She  kept  true  to  her- 
self and  to  all  she  loved,  and  died  a rightful,  happy 
death  with  a gambler’s  smile  for  everyone,  i. 

ROGPR  SKILLINGS,  a Fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Genter  in  1 9b9  and  1 970,  was  a longtime  trustee  and 
chair  of  the  Writing  Gommittee,  now  retired.  Fie  is  the 
author  of  seven  boolis,  includingthe  classic  P-town  Sto- 
ries. An  eighth.  Summer  Nights,  his  fifth  collection 
of  stories,  will  be  published  in  the  fall  by  Pressed  Wafer, 
lie  was  a Featured  Artist  in  the  20 1 1/ 12  issue  of  Pi  ov- 
incetown  Arts. 
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MEMORIALS 


Julie  Harris 

(1925-2013) 


An  earlier  version  of  this  article  appeared  in  American  Theatre  in  December  2013. 


W'liat  is  thrilling  about  the  theater  is  that  it’s  a fomm  where  people  come  and  for  those  two  or 
three  hours  belong  to  something,  to  ideas,  to  a feeling  ot  being  a member  of  the  human  race. 

— Jidie  Hams 


MANY  YEARS  AGO,  FIVE-TIME  TONY-WINNER  AND 

first  lady  of  the  American  theater  Julie  Harris  came 
to  Cape  Cod.  Like  many  visitors  who  wash  up  on 
these  shores,  she  fell  in  love  with  the  place  and 
bought  a house,  which  became  her  home  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days.  Unlike  many  other  visitors, 
once  she  was  settled  in  she  didn’t  go  to  the  beach; 
she  went  to  the  theater.  And,  to  the  amazement 
and  delight  of  the  vibrant  Cape  theater  commu- 
nity, she  kept  coming  back,  always  sitting  front 
row  center,  at  productions  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, and  always  staying  afterward  to  meet  the  cast 
and  congratulate  them  with  her  standard  words 
of  praise:  “Wonderful,  wonderful!” 

Many  local  actors,  playwrights,  and  directors, 
myself  included,  had  the  privilege  to  work  and  be 
withjulie  during  her  time  on  the  Cape.  I came  to 
the  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  (WHAT)  in 
2006  to  supervise  the  construction  of  our  new, 
state-of-the-art  theater.  Julie  came  for  tours  during 
the  construction  process,  and  it  was  during  those 
tours  that  I got  to  know  and  love  Julie.  Wellfleet 
actor  and  playwright  Stephen  Russell  worked  with 
Julie  on  several  projects,  most  memorably  in  a 2000 
production  ofThe  Beauty  Queen  ofLeenane,  directed 
byJeffZinn  for  the  Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  The- 
ater, with  the  luminous  Kim  Crocker  and  the  great 
Irish  actor  Colin  Hamell.  Beauty  Queen  opened  on 
Memorial  Day  weekend  and,  not  surprisingly,  sold 
out  every  performance.  Reviews  were  ecstatic,  with 
the  Boston  Globe  comparing  the 
experience  to  seeing  the  Who 
in  a hundred-seat  club. 

Stephen  Russell  remem- 
bers: “What  I recall  most 
about  that  run  was  the  time 
offstage.  The  four  of  us  shared 
a dressing  room  that  was 
about  the  size  of  a generous 
walk-in  closet.  We  discovered 
that  we  also  shared  a similar 
sense  of  humor  and  approach 
to  performing— take  the  work 
seriously,  but  don’t  take  your- 
self seriously.  So  from  the  time 
we  got  to  the  theater  to  the 
time  we  walked  on  stage,  all 
we  seemed  to  do  was  laugh. 

And  then  we’d  laugh  all  the 
way  through  intermission, 
too.  In  between  jokes,  Julie 
would  tell  stories  and  throw 


JULIE  HARRIS  photo  courtesy  william  morris  agency 


Strong,  and,  ev'entually,  she  agreed  to  join  the 
board  as  honorary  chair  and  lead  a fund-raising 
effort  that  would  result  in  a new  and  larger  the- 
ater. She  hoped  that  someone  with  deeper  pock- 
ets might  come  forward  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  have  the  theater  named  for  them, 
but  she  was  eventually  persuaded  to  have  the 
stage  named  in  her  honor.  On  June  23, 2007,  with 
a standing-room-only  audience,  Julie  attended 
the  opening  ceremony  of  WHAT’s  new  state-of- 
the-art  venue.  She  sat  in  the  front  row  center  seat 
that  still  bears  her  name.  She  was  asked  if,  after 
the  speeches,  she  would  like  to  simply  stand  to 
accept  the  cheers  that  would  undoubtedly  follow. 
When  the  time  came,  she  stood— then  leapt  onto 
the  stage.  Her  face  beaming,  she  kissed  the  palm 
of  her  hand,  knelt  down,  and  slapped  the  deck 
of  the  Julie  Harris  Stage  like  a royal  christening  a 
ship.  The  new  WHAT  space  was 
well  and  truly  launched.  Now 
in  our  thirtieth-anniversary  year, 
we  are  so  grateful  and  so  hon- 
ored to  have  had  our  association 
withjulie. 

Julie  Harris’s  passion,  person- 
ality, and  love  of  theater  gave  us 
all  something  to  aspire  to.  She 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  all  of 
us,  from  actors  to  producers  to 
technicians,  asking  nothing  in 
return,  as  was  her  style— except 
that  we  ct^ntinue  our  craft  so 
that  the  world  could  be  a better 
place  to  live  in.  She  was  a Some- 
body who  made  everyone  who 
came  in  contact  with  her  feel  like 
a Somebody  too.  i- 


out  these  devastating  one-liners.  Once 
we  were  talking  about  Sean  Connery, 
and  she  let  us  know  that  she’d  ‘like  to 
see  what  was  under  his  kilt.’  One  other 
evening,  she  happened  to  say  ‘Macbeth,’ 
and  Kim  and  Colin  and  I all  looked  at 
each  other  with  the  same  question  in 
our  minds:  Which  one  of  us  is  going 
to  tell  the  first  lady  of  the  American 
theater  that  she  has  to  go  outside  and 
run  around  the  building?  No  one  did. 

“The  amazing  thing  about  Julie  was 
that  she  was  sort  of  an  anti-diva.  She  was  quite 
aware  of  her  reputation  and  the  effect  she  had 
on  people,  but  she  really  went  out  of  her  way  to 
make  everyone  feel  comfortable  around  her,  and 
she  delighted  in  being  just  one  member  of  a com- 
pany. I well  remember  the  day  she  got  to  the  theater 
early  with  mop  and  bucket  in  hand  because  she 
had  noticed  that  the  bathrooms,  which  the  theater 
shared  with  a neighboring  coffee  shop,  were  sore 
in  need  of  cleaning.  She  was  quite  practical  and 
understood  that  the  business  of  selling  theater  has 
as  much  to  do  with  clean  bathrooms  as  it  does  with 
who’s  onstage.” 

Julie’s  presence  in  Chatham  touched  every  the- 
ater company  on  Cape  Cod— she  lent  her  name 
for  fund-raising  efforts  and  performed  with  orga- 
nizations Cape-wide.  But  her  connection  to  the 
Wellfleet  Harbor  Actors  Theater  was  particularly 


KIM  CROCKER  AND  JULIE  HARRIS  IN  mffif/UyrrO/fffA/ Of  fffWAA/f  AT  WHAT  photo  by  bob  tucker/focalpoint  studio 


— J^ffty  George, 
Executive  Director  of  WHAT 
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»ARTED  FRIENDS 


LEE  MUSSELMAN 

(1956-2013) 

Lee  Miisselman.  Bigger  rhan  life.  Artist,  performance  artist,  liandleader,  gallery  owner,  healer.  A handsome,  big, 
burly,  bald-headed  man  with  a handlebar  motistache,  bright  eyes,  soft  voice,  huge,  chandelier-shaking  laugh. 

Lee  Miisselman.  Perfectly  described  by  his  close  friend  Dini  Lamont  as  “a  Paul  Bunyan  with  the  heart  of 
Tinker  Bell ...  a gentle  giant." 

That’s  who  walked  into  my  just-opening  Berta  Walker  Gallery  on  Commercial  Street  wenty-five  years  ago, 
asking  if  1 could  come  over  to  see  his  show,  just  finished  in  the  nearby  Cortland  Jessup  Gallery.  Everything 
about  him  invited  me  to  know  more,  so  1 followed  him  down  the  street  and  into  the  gallery  ancJ  was  physically 
knocked  o\er  it  w'as  so  pungent,  moving  me  to  a depth  of  understanding  few  “performance”  pieces  have.  For 
Lee  knew  about  depths  of  feeling.  He’d  been  homeless  for  a couple  of  years  as  a youth  before  finding  his  way 
to  Pro\'incetown  from  Michigan,  via  Africa. 

THIS  was  a man  of  substance  and  heart.  And  what  I also  learned  right  then  and  there  was  that  Lee  was  an 
eternal  optimist,  a man  of  joy  and  great  spiritual  strength.  Not  a man  to  indulge  in  sell-pity,  not  a complainer, 
but  a lively  lover  of  life,  translating  his  rather  difficult  life  experiences  into  his  art. 

Lee  worked  with  found  objects,  making  dolls  strewn  in  all  forms  of  symbolic  jewelry,  and  draped  in  Afri- 
can fabrics.  I le  did  lots  of  beadwork,  and  used  wire  to  crochet.  He  incorporated  ancient  antique  doll  heads, 
mallets,  and  gardening  tools  for  hands  and  feet.  Sometimes,  body  parts  had  nails  hammered  into  them— a 
concept  he’d  learned  in  Africa  where  nails  were  used  to  symbolically  release  negative  energy. 

Joining  my  gallery  when  Cortland  moved  back  to  N\’C,  Lee  also  worked  there  for  a number  of  years  and 
later  opened  his  own  gallery  showing  folk  art,  such  as  that  of  Provincetown’s  own  folk  artist,  Phyllis  Sklar.  It 
is  exciting  that  both  Lee  and  Phyllis,  as  well  as  Nancy  Whorf  and  Norman  Mailer,  are  now  included  in  a fas- 
cinatingonline'Virtual  cultural  arts  center,”  POBA:  Where  the  Arts  Live,  recentl)' launched,  focusing  on  artists, 
writers,  musicians,  actors,  and  dancers  whose  creative  legacies  were  not  fully  recognized  during  their  lifetimes. 
Se\'eral  years  ago,  Lee  moved  to  Hudson,  New  York.  At  first  he  worked  at  the  theatre  Dini  Lamont  (stage  name  “Musty  Chiffon”) 
had  recently  opened;  then  he  opened  his  own  galleiy.  He  e.xhibited  in  a number  of  galleries  and  he  met  his  life  partner,  Chris  Freeman, 
also  an  artist,  who  wrote  after  Lee’s  death:  “My  journey  with  Lee  over  the  past  seven  years  has  been  profound.  When  we  finally  got  to 
fall  in  love,  I experienced  for  the  first  time  a real  sense  of  peace,  calm,  and  unconditional  love.  I would  not  have  changed  a thing,  except 

for  the  ending His  latest  work  from  the  past  five  years  or  so  is  groundbreaking.  World  class.  He  really  figured  it  out  and  made  some 

ver\'  powerful  work.  The  timing  of  his  departure  will  always  be  a mysteiy.  He  was  so  close  to  making  it,  as  his  work  had  found  itself” 
When  1 learned  of  Lee’s  illness,  I went  to  Hudson  with  artist  Sky  Power  from  the  BWG,  who  also  knew  Lee,  to  romp  with  him,  visit 
his  studio,  and  feast  together.  While  there,  I happened  on  an  amazing  sculpture  by  Lee  of  a three-foot  angel  with  antlers  for  wings. 
1 bought  it  and  later  learned  Lee  had  named  it  “My  Guardian  Angel.”  A year  later,  when  Lee  died  at  the  young  age  of  fifty-seven, 
Lee’s  Guardian  Angel  stood  in  the  Berta  Walker  Gallery  window  for  months,  helping  to  ease  the  pain  and  loss  felt  by  so  many  ot 
us  living  in  Provincetown.  His  spirit  now  greets  all  visitors  through  this  amazing  sculpture  as  they  enter  my  home.  — Berta  Walker 


GUY  STRAUSS 

(1931-2014) 

One  of  the  bright  lights  of  the  Outer  Cape  theater  and  performing  arts  scene,  Guy  Strauss,  passed 
away  this  past  winter.  Strauss  took  up  acting  in  his  early  forties,  and,  in  lieu  of  a midlife  crisis, 
proceeded  to  burn  up  the  boards  and  become  one  of  the  most  sought-alter  actors  in  the  Boston 
area,  in  film  and  television  as  well  as  onstage.  Guy  not  only  did  not  slow  cJown  with  the  passing 
of  years,  but  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  he  also  proceeded  to  found  Payomet  I’erforming  Arts  Center 
in  his  hometov\'n  of  Truro,  a venue  that  became  under  his  artistic  direction  one  of  the  premiere 
showcases  for  regional  professional  theater  and,  eventually,  national  touring  music  artists. 

Guy’s  first  Payomet  tent  sat  atop  the  highest  point  on  Route  6 in  North  Truro.  As  stand-up  comic 
Jimmy  Tingle,  a regular  for  several  seasons  in  those  early  years,  likecJ  to  quip:  “We’re  pertorming  here 
just  sixty  feet  from  the  breakdown  lane!”  In  retrospect,  it  was  fitting,  since  there  was  nothing  pedes- 
trian about  Guy’s  high-speed  energy  and  the  small  professional  theater  productions  that  he  staged 
from  the  start.  Those  included  works  by  one  of  Guy’s  favorite  playwrights,  Iderck  Walcott,  whose  plays 
sprang  to  life  on  the  Payomet  stage  and  received  superb  notices  by  the  Cape  and  Boston  press.  Those 
shows  featured  many  of  Guy’s  close  friends  from  the  theater  community  in  Boston,  including  highly 
regarded  directors  such  as  Ted  Kazanoff  and  professional  actors  such  as  Beverly  Bentley,  Florence 
Phillips,  Caitlin  Langstaff,  and  dozens  more.  By  day,  they  worked  in  the  tent,  tinder  the  “Big  Top,”  as 
Guy  liked  to  refer  to  Payomet;  by  night,  they  relaxed  in  his  living  room  overlooking  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Guy 
was  a great  lover  of  jazz,  and  Payomet’s  first  seasons  were  liberally  sprinkled  with  New  Orleans  music 
and  jazz  bands  led  by  the  likes  of  I hek  Miller  and  Paul  Nossirer.  I lumanities  pre.sentations,  tlieater 
classes,  and  performances  for  children  ...  all  these  things  that  were  so  important  to  Guy  became  part  of  the  Payomet  and  Outer 
Cape  landscape.  Music  and  art  and  friends  filled  every  part  of  his  vibrant  life.  I le  will  be  sorely  missed,  on  stage  and  off  — Kevin  Rice 
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ARTHUR  DANTO 

(1924-2013) 

Arrhur  Danro  was  a professor  of  philosopliy  at  (.’olumbia  University  wlien,  in  1964,  at  age 
sixU’-foiir,  he  wandered  into  a New  York  galler)'  and  saw  a work  by  Andy  Warhol,  Brillo  Boxes, 
whicli  looked  identical  to  the  packaging  of  the  commercial  prodtict  sold  on  supermarket 
shelves.  Warhol’s  work  of  art  was  not  made  of  cardboard,  but  rather  of  sturdier  plyw'ood,  and 
the  familiar  graphics  had  been  silk-screened  to  the  surface;  yet  the  main  thing  that  mattered 
for  Danto  was  that  VC'arhol’s  work  was  presented  in  an  art  gallery  and  nor  a grocery  store. 
Its  meaning  was  sanctioned  by  the  ccallectiv'e  wisclom  of  what  he  called  the  “art  world,”  not 
the  marketplace.  Context  was  all.  The  philosopher  reasoned  that  the  difference  between  a 
commercial  product  and  a work  of  art  arose  when  its  meaning  shifted  from  the  historical  to 
the  univ'ersal.  Danto  began  writing  essays  on  contemporary  art  for  the  Nation,  revitalizing 
discussions  about  the  art  of  our  time  by  denying  that  art  was  progressive  and  instead  moved 
in  a rational  exploration  from  the  Renaissance  to  today.  Danto  made  accessible  the  heady 
pluralism  of  post-Abstract  Expressionism  and  offered  ways  to  make  sense  of  styles  as  diverse 
as  Pop  Art,  brainy  Conceptualism,  and  Duchampian  impishness.  Danto  gave  us  new  language 
to  show  what  Joseph  Beuys  was  utterly  apt  to  declare:  “thinking  is  a form  of  sculpture.”  — CB 
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RAYMOND  ELMAN,  DUNE  SHACK,  2012,  OIL  AND  DIGITAL  COLLAGE  ON  CANVAS,  40  by  60  inches 


JOYCE JOHNSON 

(1930-2014) 


Joyce  Johnson  was  eighty- four  years  old  when  she  passed  away  this  April,  a remarkable  force 
of  independent  spirit  who  founded  the  Truro  Center  for  the  Arts  at  Castle  Hill;  cofounded  the 
Peaked  Hill  Trust,  preserving  the  way  of  life  in  primitive  dune  shacks  on  the  back  shore;  was 
the  radio  host  of  The  Sands  of  Time  on  WOMR,  conducting  priceless  oral  histories  with  many 
people  who  have  made  contributions  to  our  culture;  and,  in  addition,  was  a writer 
for  local  newspapers,  a photographer,  and,  most  crucially,  a sculptor  whose  own 
practice  set  an  example  of  prodigious  talent,  inspiring  to  all  who  knew  her.  Julie 
Schecter,  a cofotinder  of  the  Peaked  Hill  Tmst,  reflected  on  Johnson’s  Robinson 
Cmsoe-like  capability  to  survive  on  moisture  and  dust,  describing  her  own  dwelling: 

Her  home  in  Tmro  was  a miracle  of  found,  recycled,  and  reused  objects.  Off  the  grid 
before  the  phrase  entered  common  use,  Joyce  lived  there  as  if  she  were  on  the  dunes: 
gas  lights,  wood  stove,  pumped  water.  Her  several  cats  kept  her  good  company  in  the 
home  that  was,  in  fact,  just  off  Route  Six,  but  was  invasible  and  felt  tucked  faraway. 

Her  art  and  that  of  friends  warmed  the  house  and  elevated  the  found  furnishings. 

When  Johnson  started  Castle  Hill,  converting  barns  for  horses  into  studios,  the 
tiny  town  of  Truro  had  no  center  for  artists  and  writers.  Soon,  all  ages  were  attracted 
as  if  to  a magnet  located  deep  within  the  barn’s  weathered  beams.  She  utilized  the 
area’s  human  and  natural  resources,  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  workshops  m 
the  early  years  centered  on  ceramics,  with  ceramicist  Mikhail  Zakin  acting,  Johnson 
wrote  in  1996  in  Provincetown  Arts,  “as  the  Pied  Piper  of  Clay,  leading  students  to 
discover  over  a dozen  types  of  clay  at  local  beaches.”  — CB 


JUSTIN  KAPLAN 

(1925-2014) 

Justin  Kaplan,  the  eminent  literary  biographer  of  Walt  Whitman  and  Samuel  Clemens  (aka 
Mark  Twain),  learned  from  novelists  how  to  tell  a story,  rather  than  analyze  the  ineffable,  and  he 
earned  the  admiration  of  his  wife,  novelist  Anne  Bemays,  one  of  our  featured  artists  in  Province- 
town  Arts  in  2010.  Kaplan  left  Harvard  without  finishing  the  PhD  he  had  embarked  on,  feeling 
“claustrophobic”  taking  courses  in  English  that  ignored  American  literature.  He  took  a course 
from  F.  O.  Matthiessen,  author  of  American  Renaissance:  Art  and  Expression  in  the  Age  of  Emerson  and 
Whitman,  published  in  1941,  the  first  book  to  examine  the  rhythms  of  raw  American  speech,  and 
instituting  university  courses  in  American  Studies,  hitherto  ignored  in  favor  of  the  traditions 
established  by  Matthew  Arnold,  who  wrote  that  Whitman’s  poetry  was  marred:  “While  you  think 
it  is  his  highest  merit  that  he  is  so  unlike  anybody  else,  to  me  this  seems  to  be  his  demerit.”  Kaplan 
brought  Whitman’s  merit,  and  rare  wonder,  to  our  understanding.  — CB 
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Provincetown  Arts  Press 

■\  Sonprofit  Press  for. \itists  and  Poets 


I'i  ox  incerown  Poors  Series 

First  books  by  poets  with  individual  voices 

_i  Volume  I 

RIVAL  HEAVENS  by  Keith  Althaus 
Frontispiece  by  Susan  Baker  $ 1 5 paper 

J Volume  II 

1 990  by  Michael  Klein 

Frontispiece  by  Bob  Bailey  $15  paper 

J Volume  III 

EUPHORBIA  by  Anne-Marie  Levine 
Frontispiece  by  Elise  Asher  $ 1 5 paper 

J Volume  IV 

AT  THE  GATE  by  Martha  Rhodes 
Frontispiece  by  Richard  Baker  $15  paper 

J Volume  V 

ON  HER  FACE  THE  LIGHT  OF  LA  LUNA 
by  Mairym  Cruz-Bernal 

Frontispiece  by  Michelle  Weinberg  $15  paper 

J Volume  VI 

SLOW  BURN  by  Ellen  Dudley 

Frontispiece  by  Paul  Bowen  $15  paper 

J Volume  VII 

FIFTH  SEASON  by  David  Matias 
Frontispiece  by  Polly  Burnell  $15  paper 

□ Volume  VIII 

MY  FATHER'S  SHOES  by  Peter  Saunders 
Frontispiece  by  Linda  Saunders  $20  paper 

J Volume  IX 

SILENT  NO  MORE:  UNLOCKING  VOICES  OF  OLDER  POETS 

edited  by  Peter  Saunders 
$20  paper 


ProvincercTw  n Artists  Series 

Writings  by  artists  and  monographs  on 
distinguished  older  artists  whose  careers 
have  not  been  summarized  in  a compre- 
hensive catalogue 

J Volume  I 

Life  Colors  Art: 

Fifty  Years  of  Painting  by  Peter  Busa 

Foreword  by  Bill  Jensen 
Introduction  by  Robert  Metzger 
Curator's  essay  by  Sandra  Kraskin 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
exhibition  catalogue,  1992 
$20  paper 

J Volume  II 

Narrative  Art:  Peter  Hutchinson  in  Retrospective 

Essays  by  Brian  O'Doherty  and  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd 
Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum 
exhibition  catalogue,  1994 
$15  paper 

□ Volume  III 

Dissolving  Clouds:  Writings  of  Peter  Hutchinson 

Frontispiece  by  Peter  Hutchinson 
$15  paper 

□ Mary  Hackett:  A Survey 

Curated  by  Ann  Wilson  Lloyd  with  contributions 
by  Keith  Althaus,  Michael  Burkard,  Jay  Critchley, 
Jim  Peters,  Vicky  Tomayko,  and  Rosalind  Baker 
Wilson 

Cape  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  catalogue, 
1996 

$20  paper 

Other  Books  by  Provincetown 
Arts  Press 

J Tripping:  A Memoir  by  B H.  Friedman,  2006 
$20  paper 

J Blue  Nights:  Photographs  by  George  Hirose 

Introduction  by  Norman  Mailer,  2008 
$30  paper 

J My  Case  Rests  by  H.  Friedman,  2009 
$20  paper,  $30  cloth 

or  magazine. 


PROVINCETOWN 


Published  annually  since  1985, 
Provincetown  Arts  magazine  focuses 
on  artists,  performers,  and  writers  who 
inhabit  or  visit  the  tip  of  Cape  Cod. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 

ij  One  Year  (single  issue)  $10.00 
ij  Two  Years  (two  single  issues)  $18.00 
■"  J Three  Years  (three  single  issues)  $25.00 
J Lifetime  Subscription  $100.00 
J Gift  Subscription  $10.00 

We  will  include  a card  announcing  the  gift  in  your  name. 


BACK  ISSUES 

J 1987  (Norman  Mailer)  $25 

□ 1988  (Robert  Motherwell)  $15 

□ 1989  (Annie  Dillard)  $15 

□ 1990  (Joel  Meyerowitz)  $15 

_l  1991  (Long  Point  Gallery)  $15 

□ 1992  (Stanley  Kunitz)  $15 

□ 1993  (Fine  Arts  Work  Center)  $15 

□ 1994  (Mark  Doty)  $15 

□ 1995  (Mary  Oliver)  $15 

□ 1996  (Karen  Finley)  $15 

□ 1997/98  (John  Waters)  $15 

□ 1999  (Norman  Mailer)  $15 

□ 2000  (Eileen  Myles)  $15 

□ 2001  (Alan  Dugan  and  Judith  Shahn)  $15 

J 2002  (Sebastian  Junger)  $15 

□ 2003  (Hayden  Herrera)  $15 

□ 2004  (Paul  Resika)  $15 

□ 2005  (Michael  Cunningham)  $15 

□ 2006  (Tony  Vevers  and  Nick  Flynn)  $15 

J 2007  (Helen  Miranda  Wilson 

and  Robert  Jay  Lifton)  $ 1 5 

_l  2008  (Michael  Mazur  and  Gail  Mazur)  $15 

J 2009  (Varujan  Boghosian  and  Mary  Oliver)  $15 

iJ  2010  (Anne  Bernays  and  Mira  Schor)  $15 

IJ  201 1 (Richard  Baker  and  Roger  Skillings)  $15 

J 2012  (Selina  Trieff  and  Robert  Pinsky)  $15 

J 2013  (Anne  Packard  and  Jhumpa  Lahiri)  $15 

J Full  Set  Back  Issues  $350 


Please  add  S5.50  for  shipping  and  handling,  S2.00  for  each  additional  book 

TOTAL  AMOUNT 

Paid  by  J check  j MasterCard/Visa  J AmericanExpress 
CREDIT  CARD  NUMBER 


E/piration  Date 


J Bookstore  Discount  40%  (6  or  more  copies) 


'lame 

Tel  

Adumss 
CV  _ 
State  


Provincetown  Arts  Press,  Inc, 
is  a 501  (c)(3)  organization. 

Contributions  above  the  cost  of  books  and  magazines 
are  welcome  and  tax-deductible. 


z.p  ^ 


Please  send  your  order  to  Provincetown  Arts  Press 

650  Commercial  Street,  P.O,  Box  35,  Provincetown,  MA  02657  • (508)  487-3167 
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THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
CONTEMPORARY  ART/BOSTON 

ICABOSTON.ORG 


Celebrating  our  25th  Anniversary 

Presenting  the  History  of  American  Art 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  PROVINCETOWN 


Romolo  Del  Deo,  Provmcetown  Fishermen's  Memorial 

1/12th  scale  model  in  bronze  for  fourteen  foot  monumental  sculpture 


MAY  23 -JUNE  15 

Going  Fishing:  A Tribute  to  our  Industry 
25th  Anniversary  Celebration  Exhibition 
Group  Exhibition 

Benefit  for  the  FISHERMEN'S  MEMORIAL 
PUBLIC  SCULPTURE  BY  ROMOLO  DEL  DEO 


n.d.,  oil  on  panel,  8x11" 


VOLUAN  RANN  (1897-1956),  nd,,  oil  on  linen,  26  x 30 1/4" 

SISSl'  "'.fl 


JUNE  20  - JULY  6 

Three  Artists/Three  Towns 

PETER  WATTS  Wellfleet 
BRENDA  HOROWITZ  Truro 
NANCY  WHORF  Provincetown 


BRENDA  HOROWITZ;  Autumn  Day, 

2010,  oil  on  canvas,  24  x 26"  2013,  acrylic  on  canvas,  12  x 12" 

JULY  11  - JULY  27 

lntro(ductions 

ROB  DU  TOIT 

Studio  Environments 

VARUJAN  BOGHOSIAN 
ROBERT  HENRY 
PENELOPE  JENCKS 
DANIELLE  MAILER 
ERNA  PARTOLL 
X 20”  ^^LINA  TRIEFF 

AUG  22 -SEPT  14 

Provincetown  Masters: 

BYRON  BROWNE,  OLIVER  CHAFFEE, 

EDWIN  DICKINSON,  MARSDEN  HARTLEY, 

HANS  HOFMANN,  CHARLES  HEINZ, 

KARL  KNATHS,  HERMAN  MARIL,  ROSS  MOFFETT, 
BLANCHE  LAZZELL,  VOLLIAN  RANN, 

ABE  WALKOWITZ,  AGNES  WEINRICH  and  others. 


SKY  POWER,  Summer's  Exodus, 
2014,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x 24” 


PAUL  RESIKA,  At  the  Blessing,  1998,  oil  on  linen,  20  x 16” 

AUG  1 - AUG  17 
PAUL  RESIKA  Colors  & Forms  of  Provincetown 
SKY  POWER  & MURRAY  ZIMILES  Mysteries  in  Color 


MURRAY  ZIMILES,  Kaleidoscope  II,  2012, 
oil  and  mixed  media  on  canvas,  40  x 60” 


ROSS  MOFFETT  (1888-1971),  The  Cod  Fisherman, 
1926,  oil  on  canvas,  48  X 60” 


BLANCHE  LAZZELL  (1878-1956), 
Untitled  (St,  Augustine),  1944, 
oil  on  board,  13  3/4x11  5/8” 


Fishing  Pier,  c.  1950, 
oil  on  paper,  19,5x14,75” 


SEPT  19 -OCT  12 

Photography  and  Photographic  Installations 


Benefit  Exhibition  in  support  of 
PAAM’s  100th  Anniversary 


JAY  CRITCHLEY,  DAVID  KAPLAN,  SUSUMU  KISHIHARA,  DANA  MCCANNEL, 
BLAIR  RESIKA,  JANE  ROSETT,  JOHN  THOMAS 


REPRESENTING  Varujan  Boghosian,  Romolo  Del  Deo,  Salvatore  Del  Deo,  Robert  DuToit,  Ed  Giobbi,  *Dimitri  Hadzi,  Elspeth  Halvorsen,  Robert  Henry, 


Brerxia  Horowitz,  Penelope  Jencks,  David  Kaplanz,  Judyth  Katz,  John  Kearney,  Anne  MacAdam,  Danielle  Mailer,  "Herman  Maril,  Erna  Partoll,  Sky  Power, 
Paul  Resika,  Selina  Trieff,  Peter  Watts,  "Nancy  Whorf,  Murray  Zimiles  "Estates  Photography  Susumu  Kishihara,  Dana  McCannel,  Blair  Resika,  John  Thomas 


PROVINCETOWN  MASTERS  Byron  Browne,  Oliver  Chaffee,  Marsden  Hartley,  Charles  W.  Hawthorne,  Hans  Hofmann,  Edward  Hopper,  Karl 
Knaths,  Blanche  Lazzell,  Ross  Moffett,  Agnes  Weinrich 

Berta  Walker  is  now  affiliated  in  her  real  estate  capacity  as  a Sales  Consultant  with  Atlantic  Bay/Sotheby’s  International  Realty  in  Provincetown. 
The  income  derived  from  referrals  by  Berta  Walker  will  be  donated  throughout  2014  to  the  Provincetown  Art  Association  and  Museum's  Centennial 
Fund.  If  you’re  renting,  buying,  or  selling,  please  allow  Berta  to  refer  you  to  Provincetown’s  landmark  & top  selling  brokerage  in  2013. 


Berta  Walker 


A I.  L K It  Y 


GALLERY  HOURS;  July  - September  1 5 • Daily  1 1 - 6PM  RECEPTIONS:  7 - 9PM  day  of  opening,  AMPLE  PARKING 
Other  seasons,  please  call.  And,  always  by  chance  AND  BY  APPOINTMENT 

SKY  POWER,  Director 

208  Bradford  St  Provincetown,  MA  (East  End  of  Town,  AMPLE  PARKING)  508  487  6411  BertaWalkerGallery.com 


